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The Definition and 
Interpretation of 
Ancient Maya Dance 


A series of rocket explosions reverberates through the 
village as two bands play competing rhythms in the 
main square, amplified by massive loudspeakers. It is 
5 a.m. on December 22, 2004, and the annual festi- 
val in the highland Maya town of Chichicastenango is 
underway. Food stalls have been active for hours, add- 
ing their pungent smoke to the clouds of blue incense 
burned by Maya shamans on the shaded church steps. 
In the cobbled rectangular plaza, teams of twenty-five 
masked men dressed for the Toritos, or Little Bulls, 
dance arrange themselves in front of the band pavil- 
ions. They begin to dance, alternately in double rows 
and circles, clutching gourd rattles that they use to 
signal the musicians. As the sun rises over the church, 
the plaza is suddenly filled with the glistening light re- 
flected by their multicolored costumes (Plate 15). 

Through pantomime movements and a text that 
takes several hours to recite, the troupes tell the story 
of the death of bullfighters (see Edmonson 1997: 83- 
112). The men who participate have sacrificed time 
and money to complete the training for the dance, 
which honors the local patron saint. By 9 a.m., the fes- 
tival reaches a crescendo, marked by the tolling of 
church bells, the cry of vendors, and music so loud 
that a vendor's balloons nearly burst when he walks in 
front of the speakers. And yet the men dance, mark- 
ing time with vigorous heel or toe stomps, pausing 
only when the statues of the saints emerge from the 
church, borne on huge feathered and mirrored litters. 

Even though it is of recent origin, the Little Bulls 
dance evokes a performance tradition nearly two 
thousand years old. During the Classic period (AD 
250-900), the ancient Maya participated in elabo- 
rate dances, often organized by god-like kings. Al- 
though many aspects of Maya civilization have been 
studied, performance arts such as dance have re- 
ceived little scholarly attention. An obvious reason 
for this neglect involves the ephemeral nature of 
performance, which leaves minimal traces in the ar- 
chaeological record. In addition, the study of ancient 
Maya performance has been hindered by the tradi- 
tional disciplinary boundaries of western academe, 
which separate the sciences from the humanities, and 
therefore, archaeology from performance studies. 

In an attempt to reintegrate these seemingly dispa- 
rate areas of inquiry, this book examines ancient Maya 


dance from an interdisciplinary perspective. While 
ambitious, this project might seem problematic. Criti- 
cal is the question of genre itself: how are we justified 
in using the term dance to refer to a particular type 
of performance in the ancient Maya context? Second, 
we need to examine carefully the nature and function 
of dance and the aesthetics of performance in relation 
to current conceptions of human agency and politi- 
cal power. Finally, we must consider the evidence and 
methods that allow us to make inferences concerning 
the history of dance in Maya culture. In the discus- 
sion that follows, I will examine each of these issues 
in order to provide a framework for the interpretation 
of dances performed over a thousand years ago in the 
jungle cities of Mexico, Guatemala, Belize, and Hon- 
duras (Fig. 1.1). 


Definitions of Dance 


Terminology is always problematic in a cross-cultural 
discussion, but essential for establishing the categori- 
cal structure through which we attempt to translate 
concepts. It is therefore important to define exactly 
what is meant by dance and to appreciate the implica- 
tions of this definition. 

One possible approach to terminology would be to 
establish a cross-culturally valid definition of dance. 
Various definitions have been proposed, many of 
which focus on the formal characteristics of dance. 
For example, Joann Kealiinohomoku argues that 
dance is performed by a human body using controlled 
rhythmical movements in space, is transient, and has 
a form and style recognized by both performer and 
observer (1976: 25). Other scholars attempt to add 
aesthetics to the formula (Hanna 1979: 316; Kaeppler 
1971, 1978a: 32). These definitions have been criticized 
as insufficient, either because they are too narrow or 
too broad, or because they fail to account for exam- 
ples of movement systems that correspond to western 
definitions of dance (Royce 1980: 8). In the end, the 
search for cross-culturally valid definitions usually de- 
generates into an exercise in English-language seman- 
tics which is of little use in interpreting non-western 
dance traditions. 

Since the 1970s, many scholars have explicitly 
questioned the validity of dance as a self-contained 
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category suitable for cross-cultural comparison (Lewis 
1995; Merriam 1974). As Adrienne Kaeppler (1978a: 
47) concludes, “the concept of ‘dance’ may actually 
be masking the importance and usefulness of analyz- 
ing human movement systems." A similar argument 
is made by Paul Spencer (1985: 38), who suggests that 
"dance must be defined in whatever way seems most 
appropriate to the study of any specific situation or 
society. Dance is not an entity in itself, but belongs 
rightfully to the wider analysis of ritual action, and it 
is in this context that one can approach it analytically 
and grant it the attention it demands." The definition 
of dance among the Maya should therefore include 
cultural context so that our representation is not dis- 
torted by ethnocentric bias. 

In fact, Mayan languages have terms that cor- 
respond quite closely, though not precisely, to the 
meanings of the English term dance. Although space 
does not permit a complete semantic analysis, some 
observations are relevant. In Mayan languages, terms 


translated as "dance" include cognates of b'iix (Hu- 
astec, Yucatec, and Mamean languages) kanhal 
(Qanjob’alan languages), ahk'oot or ahk'ut (Lowland 
languages), or xaj (Eastern Mayan languages) (data 
from Kaufman 2003: 747-748). Reflexes of the Low- 
land Mayan terms ahk'oot/ahk'ut are documented in 
Classic-period texts (Grube 1992). These are distinct 
from terms for “play,” “sing,” or other actions, includ- 
ing playing various kinds of instruments. The actions 
they refer to in modern Mayan languages encompass 
rhythmic, structured human movement, usually in 
groups. These performances are frequently accom- 
panied by music, sometimes provided by the dancers 
themselves. As in English, Maya "dancing" tends to 
emphasize movement of the feet and legs with weight- 
shift and is highly “framed,” distinguished from quo- 
tidian activity. It is also categorized according to local 
conventions of dance, subject to aesthetic norms, and 
performed within specific contexts.' 

We can see that from a formal point of view, 
"dance" among the Maya seems close to the English 
language concept. However, a formal similarity does 
not amount to complete congruence. A systematic 
consideration of genre within a dance tradition should 
include four variables: the media of presentation, the 
nature of the performers, the content of presentation, 
and the role of the audience (adapted from Beeman 
1993: 381). Media elements include the stylized rhyth- 
mic movements that are part of the performance and 
also music and text, either sung or spoken, costumes 
and props, and spatial settings. "The nature of the per- 
formers" refers to the identities and roles of the danc- 
ers, including the use of masks or animated objects 
such as puppets. "Content of presentation" refers to 
the nature of the choreography and narrative, includ- 
ing a relatively scripted or improvised performance. 
Finally, the audience may play various roles as partici- 
pants, witnesses, or critics. As an example of the eval- 
uation of a dance genre according to these criteria, the 
Balinese Rangda-Barong could be described as “dance 
theater involving a mixture of human beings and ani- 
mated objects, performing a mixture of scripted and 
unscripted text among an audience of participants" 
(Beeman 1993: 381). This type of analysis is essential 
for the basic understanding of dance performance as a 
genre. Among the ancient Maya, dance encompassed 


several genres of performance that have only recently 
been recognized. 


History of Maya Dance Studies 


Interest in ancient Maya dance is closely connected 
to recent developments within both cultural anthro- 
pology and archaeology. Prior to the 1970s, dance 
was of little interest to scholars in either field (Royce 
1980; Youngerman 1998). Dance was considered to be 
of secondary significance in comparison to cultural 
and kinship systems, or as Kaeppler (19782: 32) puts 
it, "the frosting on the cake." Part of the reason for 
this may involve the questionable morality of dance 
in the Christian tradition, and the consequent low 
status of dancers in Euro-American society (Hanna 
1979: 313). On another level, however, the resistance 
to dance in academia stems from a deeply rooted Eu- 
ropean and American cultural bias against the body. 
In the dominant Platonic-Cartesian metaphysics, the 
self is idealized and identified with the mind: the in- 
ternal, non-material locus of rational thought. The 
body is external to the mind and its opposite: a me- 
chanical, material "thing" that is a site of sensation 
and irrational feeling. The opposing categories sug- 
gested by the mind/body dichotomy serve to generate 
a series of structural oppositions, including, but not 
limited to, dominant/submissive, male/female, and 
culture/nature (see Farnell 1999, 2000; Grosz 1994; 
Lewis 1995). Being perceived as a bodily phenomenon, 
dance is characterized by this second set of terms and 
thus lies outside the traditional purview of cultural 
anthropology. 

When dance entered the ethnological discourse in 
the early twentieth century, it retained these associa- 
tions, frequently conceived through an evolutionary 
metaphor. Probably the most influential formulation 
of this position is articulated by the musicologist Curt 
Sachs in his Eine Weltgeschichte des Tanzes, first pub- 
lished in 1933. In this comprehensive theory of world 
dance, he suggests that dance is a remnant of the most 
primitive state of man. For instance, Sachs (1933: 42) 
claims that since the Stone Age, no new forms or 
themes have been incorporated into dance. The im- 
pact of this work was far-reaching, encouraging highly 
romanticized characterizations of dance in the aca- 
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demic literature well into the 19705 (e.g., Lange 1976). 
Such studies promote the alignment of dance with 
the primordial, the pre-inguistic, the primitive, and 
the spiritual, as opposed to the contemporary, west- 
ern, the linguistic, and the practical/utilitarian (see 
Youngerman 1974). 

But not all anthropologists subscribed to such evo- 
lutionary notions about dance. In particular, Franz 
Boas saw dance as a distinctive aspect of culture and 
identity (Boas 1888, 1972). In Primitive Art, Boas (1955: 
346-347) posits that each culture possesses charac- 
teristic movement patterns, styles, dynamics, values, 
and functions for dance that distinguish it from other 
cultures. In addition, Boas and his students examined 
the function of dance in society (e.g., Mead 1928: 110- 
121). By denying the status of dance as an autonomous 
"art" form, functionality or instrumentality provided 
the means whereby dance could be assimilated into 
mainstream anthropology. An emphasis on social 
functionality led to the theory that dance developed 
in response to the social, psychological, or physical 
environment and served the purpose of controlling 
and organizing social interactions. 

One of the most influential of these early function- 
alist studies is Alfred Radcliffe-Brown's analysis of 
Andamanese dancing, published in 1922. This work 
noted the link between the rhythmic component of 
the dance and human emotions. Through participa- 
tion in group performance, the dancer submits to 
the collective will of the community: the *dance pro- 
duces a condition in which the unity, harmony, and 
concord of the community are at a maximum and in 
which they are intensely felt by every member. It is to 
produce the condition that is the primary social func- 
tion of dance" (Radcliffe-Brown 1964: 252). Although 
Radcliffe-Brown, unlike Boas and his students, had 
no interest in the cultural meaning of dance, the no- 
tion of dance as a centripetal force in society made a 
strong impression on scholars interested in dance and 
related performance genres in other fields, including 
Mesoamerican archaeology. 

Although dance was identified in Maya art early in 
the twentieth century, analysis and commentary were 
minimal (e.g., Maler 1911: 134-135). Even the discov- 
ery in 1946 of the murals of Bonampak, Chiapas, with 
spectacular panoramas of dance performance (Fig. 
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1.2), did little to promote the study of dance because 
some scholars were reluctant to identify the scenes as 
dance (Ruppert, Thompson, and Proskouriakoff 1955: 
50; Miller 1986: 80, 92). For years, Maya dance lan- 
guished as a supplement to other topics such as music 
or central Mexican performance, known through the 
voluminous accounts of sixteenth-century missionary 
friars (Marti 1961, 1978; Sten 1990; Weisz 1986). The 
vivid descriptions and images of festival dances in- 
cluded in these works, especially by Bernardino de Sa- 
hagun (1969), influenced the scholarly view of ancient 
Mesoamerican dances as a whole (Fig. 1.3). Until re- 
cently, ancient Mesoamerican dance was understood 
as almost entirely religious in nature, characterized 
by collective public performance in ceremonial cen- 
ters, such as the main ritual precinct of Tenochtitlan, 
the Aztec capital. 

A landmark study that did much to promote this 
view of Mesoamerican dance is Dances of Andhuac, 
first published in 1964, by Gertrude Kurath and Sam- 
uel Marti. Although it examines dance throughout 
Mesoamerica, including the Maya area, the book’s 
focus is clearly on central Mexican traditions, as indi- 
cated by its title (Anahuac was an ancient designation 
for the Valley of Mexico). Relying on both textual and 
visual sources, Kurath and Martí stress the cultic sta- 
tus of dance in these societies, especially in relation to 
agricultural ritual. 

As Maya studies grew in the 1960s and 1970s, 
scholars began to identify more images of dance in 
art, often identifying the performances as religious in 
character. One of the first dance scenes to warrant ex- 
tensive commentary was found on a vessel excavated 
at Altar de Sacrificios in 1962 (Fig. 4.17). This image 
provoked a debate concerning the identity of the per- 
formers as historical or supernatural figures (Adams 
1963: 91-92; Houston and Stuart 1989; Schele 1988). 
Another dance identified on painted ceramics at this 
time was the so-called Sacrificial dance, which was 
initially interpreted as a mythic scene (Fig. 3.5; Coe 
1973; Foncerrada 1970, 1972; Schele and Miller 1986: 
52). This emphasis on a religious focus of dance was 
perpetuated in some later studies, including one by 
Claude Baudez (1992), who interprets dances depicted 
at Palenque as fertility rites. 

During the 1980s, the intensive decipherment of 


Maya writing afforded a new understanding of the 
Classic Maya in general and Maya dance in particular. 
A major breakthrough occurred in 1992 with Nikolai 
Grube's translation of the glyph for “dance.” This re- 
sulted in the identification of several previously un- 
recognized dances, such as the Flapstaff dance and a 
God K Scepter dance (Grube 1992: 207-211). This de- 
cipherment was important because it confirmed that 
most of the performers in Maya art whom the inscrip- 
tions identify as dancers were rulers. It also suggested 
that, despite their often static poses, many portraits of 
standing rulers on stelae depict dance performance. 
Grube's discovery of the associations of dance with 
warfare, dynastic events, and royal visits, as well as 
supernatural contact and sacrifice among the ancient 
Maya, suggested an expansion of this genre of perfor- 
mance to include sociopolitical functions as well as 
religious ones. 

Despite this important decipherment, there has 
been little recent advancement in the understanding 
of ancient Maya dance. Many studies maintain the 
traditional view of these events as mass rituals, calling 
them "pageants" (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 
257) or even "spectacles" (Houston 2006). However, 
no longer are these understood as purely religious 
events, but as a form of political theater used to main- 
tain royal power and prestige (Schele and Freidel 
1990; Schele and Miller 1986). Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker (1993: 257-292) observe that dances of blood- 
letting, divination, and supernatural communication 


1.2. Dancers depicted in Bonampak Room 3 mural, detail 
of east-south-west walls. Illustration by Heather Hurst 
with Leonard Ashby. Image courtesy of the Bonampak 


Documentation Project, Mary Ellen Miller, € Bonampak 
Documentation Project. 
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1.3. Impersonator of Aztec deity Ilama tecutli dancing, 
Codex Borbonicus, fol. 34. Early colonial period (1521-1541). 
Drawing by author. 
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were essential to cultivating a heroic persona for the 
ruler, contributing to the charismatic basis of his 
power. These performances are believed to have taken 
place in public spaces specially designed for these dis- 
plays (Inomata 2006a; Looper 2001; Newsome 2001). 
Like Radcliffe-Brown's interpretation of Andamanese 
dance, these studies point to the role of dance as a rit- 
ual which embodies community identity and the so- 
ciopolitical status quo (see also Leach 1954: 13-14; 
Tambiah 1985). 

This characterization of ancient Maya dance as a 
mass ritual sponsored by rulers is often supported by 
comparisons with rituals in the negara of nineteenth- 
century Bali (Demarest 2004: 206-207; Houston 
2006: 139). According to the controversial model pre- 
sented by Clifford Geertz (1980), the negara was a rel- 
atively weak city-state in which religious ritual, rather 
than military coercion or economic control, assumed 
importance in maintaining social order. The rituals 
sponsored by the negara included spectacular displays 
of wealth, manifestations of divinity, and exhibitions 
of generosity such as feasting. They took place in a cos- 
mologically orientated court/capital, which provided 
the model of civilized existence. At the center of this 
"theater state" was the numinous person of the king. 
Geertz thus provides a sociopolitical rationale for the 
staging of mass performances in a complex society. 

While it is clear that public performances were es- 
sential to the cultivation of a king's divine persona, an 
interpretation of Classic Maya polities using the model 
of the negara as conceived by Geertz may be mislead- 
ing. The roles of the Classic Maya ruler were not only 
symbolic, as their powers extended into economic and 
military domains. Hieroglyphic decipherments and 
archaeological evidence show that Maya warfare was 
not conceived in terms of small-scale raids for the sole 
purpose of acquiring sacrificial victims, but involved 
armies, sometimes mobilized over long distances, 
which looted and laid siege to cities (Demarest et al. 
1997; Inomata 1995, 1997; Martin and Grube 2000; 
Schele and Freidel 1990: 165-215). Classic Maya rul- 
ers may also have had more economic power than 
has previously been acknowledged, sponsoring mar- 
kets, collecting tribute, and even promoting the use of 
currency (see Dahlin and Ardren 2002; Freidel 1981; 
Freidel, Reese-Taylor, and Mora-Marin 2002; Sharer 
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1994: 67, 456). In addition, the role of rulers in man- 
aging water resources has probably been underesti- 
mated (Lucero 2006). This evolving picture of Maya 
statecraft, however, has not yet been incorporated into 
theories of Maya performance. An important issue ad- 
dressed in this book, then, is the relationship between 
royal dance performances and various aspects of po- 
litical authority, including the use of military coercion 
and economic power. 

The theater-state model for the ancient Maya raises 
more general questions concerning the use of drama- 
turgical metaphors to describe society. This practice 
is well established in anthropology by theorists such 
as Victor Turner (1986), who discusses performance 
as a social or cultural drama that encompasses both 
performances in daily life and formal rituals. Central 
to these theories is the sociology of Erving Goffman 
(1959), which describes social agents as “actors” and 
their daily behavior as a form of expressive, structured 
improvisation. While some archaeologists embrace the 
dramaturgical model of culture, others use the term 
“theater” more narrowly as a way of distinguishing ar- 
tistic practice and aesthetic events from other kinds 
of performances (Julian Thomas, cited in Pearson and 
Shanks 2001: ix; see also Inomata 2006a, 2006b). 

Either usage of theatrical terminology, however, 
poses problems when applied to the ancient Maya be- 
cause of the complex connotations of the term theater. 
In both popular thought and certain schools of anthro- 
pology, theater is viewed in opposition to the more 
religiously oriented ritual (see Bell 1997: 138-169). 
Another facet of theater is its association with enter- 
tainment, in contrast to ritual, which is designed to 
effect some concrete result (Schechner 1988: 130). Al- 
though many theorists of drama would argue against 
equating theater with entertainment or seculariza- 
tion, the connotations of the term remain problematic 
in a cross-cultural application and risk imposing eth- 
nocentric frameworks for interpreting performances. 

Another key feature that distinguishes ritual from 
theater, according to some definitions, is the relation- 
ship of audience and performer. In ritual, the audience 
participates actively in the performance, sometimes 
merging with the performers. In theater, however, 
the audience maintains an observational stance (Bee- 
man 1993: 383-384; Schechner 1988: 137). According 


to this model, which is the legacy of Aristotelian dra- 
matic theory, the ontological division between audi- 
ence and performer enables the actors to assume fic- 
tive personae, thereby creating a third, on-stage world. 
Kristen Hastrup (1998: 37-41) describes this ability of 
the actor to maintain a double identity on stage as an 
essential component of drama. 

The tripartite universe of audience, actor, and 
stage posited by the Aristotelian dramaturgical model 
also highlights symbolic communication as the most 
important function of performance. According to this 
model, the on-stage world is a picture, a "symbolic re- 
ality" composed of its own discrete semiotic system 
(Beeman 1993: 379; De Marinis 1993; Fischer-Lichte 
1992: 139-140; Pavis 1998: 395). The theatrical en- 
vironment is taken to be a communicative medium, 
with the actors producing the sign, the on-stage ac- 
tion as the sign vehicle, and the audience as the re- 
cipient and interpreter of the message. 

This view parallels communicative and symbolic 
models suggested for dance performance (Kaeppler 
1992), and informs the characterization of Maya per- 
formances as providing "objectified notions on which 
[the participants] could reflect and act" (Inomata 
2006a: 819). To portray the main purpose of a dance 
performance as the communication of meaning, how- 
ever, reduces the event to the status of an object/text. 
In effect, this strips performance of its distinctive 
strategic qualities, especially the social effects set in 
motion through its production (see also Schieffelin 
1998: 198-199; States 1985: 7). 

The theories that underlie the representational 
model of theater are complex and deeply rooted (see 
Barish 1981; Summers 2003). Germinating in the dia- 
logues of Plato, the anxieties concerning the truth of 
representation found fertile ground in medieval and 
Renaissance controversies concerning the role of reli- 
gious drama in the liturgy. Despite medieval efforts to 
legitimate didactic theater as the means whereby the 
unlettered could apprehend the higher truths of God, 
the similarity of sacred images to divinity itself re- 
mained problematic. This was only exacerbated by the 
development of Empiricism, in which objective obser- 
vation of nature replaced subjective intuition as a path 
toward truth. Importantly, Francis Bacon employed 
theater as the ultimate metaphor of falsehood in order 


to distinguish the interpretation of nature from the 
subjective constructs of the mind, inculcated by reli- 
gion and philosophy. These systems, he wrote, are the 
"Idols of the Theater; because in my judgment all the 
received systems are but so many stage plays, repre- 
senting worlds of their own creation after an unreal 
and scenic fashion" (quoted in Summers 2003: 9). 

As David Summers (2003: 10) observes, Bacon's icon- 
oclasm is an important source for the modern con- 
cepts of ideology and state power, which assume such 
a key role in discussions of theatricality (see Taylor 
1994: 14). Now seen from the perspective of science, 
ideology takes on the qualities of an umbrella cate- 
gory, subsuming religion within it. This attitude forms 
the foundation for the interpretation of performance 
as propaganda, in which the actor tries to convince 
an audience of some truth by presenting it visually, 
while the audience remains unaware of, or acquiesces 
to, the falsehood of the claim. Talal Asad (1979: 622) 
calls this the Wizard of Oz theory of ideology, and 
criticizes it for its presumption that the anthropolo- 
gist (like Dorothy) is somehow able to see through the 
falsehoods of culture, while natives remain caught up 
in the drama, receiving hearts, brains, and courage in 
the process. 

Another dramaturgically based theory that has 
been influential for notions of state power in the 
Maya context is the acutely paranoid and suffocat- 
ing vision of social interaction promulgated in the 
writings of Michel Foucault (1977, 1980). This model 
posits that the body is socially constructed through 
the influence of pervasive power structures. Echoing 
Goffman, Foucault indicates that these structures are 
deployed through visual fields, which motivate self- 
regulation and discipline by individuals. As Foucault 
writes, "The judges of normality are everywhere. We 
are in the society of the teacher-judge, the doctor- 
judge, the educator-judge, the ‘social worker’-judge; 
it is on them that the universal reign of the norma- 
tive is based; and each individual, wherever he may 
find himself, subjects to it his body, his gestures, his 
behaviour, his aptitudes, his achievements" (Foucault 
1977: 304). In his vision of a society constituted dia- 
lectically by a critical audience and self-conscious 
subject, Foucault broadly parallels western dramatic 
theory, which posits, “all the world's a stage.” 
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Although it was never intended for cross-cultural 
application, Foucaults concept of power has influ- 
enced recent formulations of political performance 
in Maya society, as well as other areas of archaeology 
(see Brück 2001). For example, some scholars argue 
that the disciplinary mechanisms essential to the 
power of the state were articulated through public 
performances in ceremonial centers where rulers and 
subjects were brought into a common perceptual field 
(Inomata 2006b: 188-189; see also Houston 2006: 
140-142). Likewise, echoing Foucault's (1980: 142) fa- 
mous hypothesis that "there are no relations of power 
without resistances,” it has been suggested that these 
performances were not simply a stage for enforcing 
elite ideologies, but also arenas for resistance and crit- 
icism of authority (Inomata 2006b: 211-212). 

Nevertheless, Foucaults notion of power is con- 
ceived from a "top-down" perspective and is there- 
fore a simplistic one-dimensional model of power in 
society. It assumes an intrinsic power in a state that 
must maintain itself, without considering more dif 
fuse power relationships, or questioning the degree to 
which different social groups were affected by author- 
ity. It is likely that our focus on royal performances 
has given us an unbalanced view of Maya culture, 
which is partly perpetuated through dramaturgical 
models. 

Foucault’s ideas concerning the nature of power 
in society are particularly problematic in the context 
of performance. His authoritarian view of power in- 
vokes a characteristically western subjectivity, which 
demands an authentic system of meaning to define its 
identity (see Asad 1979; Spivak 1988). Further, the in- 
terpretation of performances as sites for the exercise 
of power reduces these events to sign vehicles. The 
problem with this model is its equation of power with 
expression and communicative voice. This ignores 
local definitions of power, which may not inhere in 
the rhetoric of communication, but may be linked to 
more dispersed notions of agency. 

There are, in fact, many domains of agency in per- 
formance and dance, embodied in both the move- 
ments of the performers and the actions of those who 
attend or assist in the performance (Browning 1995: 
xxii). Power can also be acquired or deflected by danc- 
ers through training and discipline (Dempster 1995). 
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Dance may also provide access to locally defined 
sources of strength, as through dreams, trance, or 
ritual purity (see Tedlock 1987). It is true that dance 
may sometimes function as an aestheticized form of 
persuasion. For example, war dances and related per- 
formances representing ethnic conflict can have a 
profound effect on a community under pressure of in- 
vasion or exploitation (Bricker 1981). However, perfor- 
mance is more than an ideological vehicle. Like other 
forms of ritual, dance enacts social change through its 
very instantiation. 

I have focused on the philosophical speculations 
on theatricality not simply to suggest its inadequacy 
for interpreting ritual performance cross-culturally, 
but also to provide a reference for alternative models 
of understanding dance. The dramaturgical model is 
sound in its recognition that cultural performances 
are not trivial, but rather engaged politically. How- 
ever, it fails in its focus on the public image as a me- 
dium of political communication. Due to its skewed 
model of agency, which is attributed to the author/ 
mind/culture/state, the dramaturgical model does not 
provide an adequate explanation for how theatrical 
events engender social communities. 

Performance theory presents a more useful way of 
conceptualizing action and meaning in ancient Maya 
dance. This approach developed within linguistics 
and anthropology partly to challenge the structuralist 
tenet that discourse as performance merely “expresses” 
the essential structure of culture (see Bauman 1975; 
Hanks 1990; Sherzer 1987; Urban 1991). To this end, 
in the 1980s and 1990s, many linguistic anthropolo- 
gists explored the meaning of manual and facial ges- 
tures, postures, gaze, and other kinesthetic features 
as components, rather than mere adornments, of lin- 
guistic utterances (Farnell 2004; Kendon 1997). These 
studies emphasized discourse, or language in perfor- 
mance, as the medium which generates, transmits, 
and facilitates the acquisition of cultural knowledge. 

This critique of the representational role of lin- 
guistic discourse merged with the debate over the 
social functionality of ritual to inspire detailed in- 
vestigations of the performative aspects of rituals 
(Bloch 1974, 1975; Schechner 1985, 1988; Tambiah 
1979; Turner 1982, 1987). For example, Bruce Kap- 
ferer (1979a, 1979b) showed how exorcism rites in Sri 


Lanka gain effectiveness through a variety of perfor- 
mative strategies, including the manipulation of rit- 
ual frames, aesthetic distance, audience/participant 
focus, attitude, and commitment to the performance 
reality. A performance works not merely through the 
communication of symbolic meaning, but by the way 
in which it makes these symbols part of lived experi- 
ence (Schieffelin 1985: 709). These studies bring the 
analysis of ritual into alignment with dance, which is 
widely recognized as being composed of interacting 
discursive and nondiscursive components: “Dance is 
not merely a sum of text and performance ... but an 
artistic whole in which performance is not incidental 
to content, but intrinsic to it" (Carr 1998: 62). 

As a result of these investigations into the social 
context of language and ritual, scholars now often 
view performance from one of two perspectives. The 
first is a narrow definition, referring to "symbolic" or 
"aesthetic" events which are "framed" or set off from 
ordinary activities, according to local definitions (see 
Bauman 1989: 265; Diamond 1996: 1). The second views 
performance in broader terms, as a dynamically em- 
bodied signifying act (Farnell and Graham 1998: 411). 
These practices emerge from what Mauss (1973: 70) 
calls “techniques of the body,” referring to the cultur- 
ally conditioned ways in which people come to know 
how to use their bodies to communicate (Farnell 
1999: 343). Richard Schechner (1990: Fig. 2.1) shows 
how dance is situated within a continuum of perfor- 
mance, based on similarly broad definitions. This in- 
clusive definition of performance, which I employ in 
this book, allows for a consideration of dance unhin- 
dered by preconceived notions of context or genre. 

This study adopts three major tenets of perfor- 
mance theory to interpret ancient Maya dance. First is 
a focus on the social effects or “emergent qualities” of 
these performances in addition to their meaning (see 
Bauman 1975: 302-305; Schieffelin 1985: 721). Sec- 
ond, the participants in performance are considered 
as the agents who effect this social transformation. In 
this context, agency, or self-mobilization, may be de- 
fined as "a mutual process of consideration whereby 
persons consider how the other persons will, can or 
could act in response to their own act in order to direct 
themselves to act in such a way that a joint or social act 
is accomplished" (Varela and Harré 1996: 323). Finally, 


I consider how physical realities, accessed through 
the senses, affect the performance and its outcome 
(Bell 1997: 94). These concepts provide the basis for 
understanding the active role that dance performance 
played in ancient Maya society. 


Aesthetics and Embodiment 


As mentioned earlier, aesthetics is acknowledged as 
an essential characteristic of dance; however, there is 
no agreement regarding the aesthetics of non-western 
visual arts and performance. One school of thought 
equates aesthetics with the philosophical and evalu- 
ative concepts that underlie the western notion of 
"art." This approach is rooted in formalist discourses 
that see images as selfsufficient entities, meaning 
that they exist outside the domains of nature and so- 
cial relations. In this view, the meaning of the work 
is embodied in a formal analysis, which examines the 
elements of design with critical scrutiny. Accordingly, 
these analyses tend to provide lists of aesthetic crite- 
ria according to some person or social group (Fernan- 
dez 1966; Thompson 1966; see also Kaeppler 1971). 
Because it assumes the self-sufficiency of the object, 
formalist aesthetics has no sustained interest in so- 
cial context and function, nor in processes of produc- 
tion—the “life history" of objects. 

In contrast to this “insider” approach to aesthetics 
is an analysis rooted in structuralism, which might be 
termed “structural aesthetics" (D'Azevedo 1958). This 
methodology identifies specific formal features or 
tropes, such as couplets, which are manifested among 
various media, including visual arts, dance, music, 
and poetry (e.g., Cohen 2000: 3; Panofsky 1995; Ted- 
lock 1986). For example, Kaeppler (1978b) analyzes 
Tongan dance into several distinct aesthetic compo- 
nents of rhythm, drone, and decoration, which seem 
to emerge repeatedly through multiple performances 
as well as in other domains of culture, such as bark 
cloth painting. This analysis generates a cognitive map 
of the culture as a whole. 

A useful schema for thinking about the phenom- 
enon of recurring aesthetic features is poetics, which 
concerns the way in which expressive culture identi- 
fies form. Poetics is particularly attentive to “figures of 
speech” or tropes, such as rhyme, rhythm, metaphor, 
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irony, and synecdoche (Bakhtin and Medvedev 1985; 
Friedrich 1991; Jakobson 1960). Originally intended 
as a method for studying texts, aesthetic tropes have 
been readily applied outside of the realm of languages, 
within the all-consuming scope of semiotics. 

In addition to providing ample terminology for 
naming and analyzing the complex formal elements 
that compose performances, structural aesthetics 
is concerned with the analysis of meaning in these 
tropes. In particular, cultural poetics is dependent 
upon Geertz's model of culture as a semiotic system: 
"The concept of culture, I espouse ... is essentially 
a semiotic one. Believing as Max Weber, that man is 
an animal suspended in webs of significance he him- 
self has spun, I take culture to be those webs, and the 
analysis of it to be therefore not an experimental sci- 
ence in search of new law, but an interpretive one in 
search of meaning" (Geertz 1973: 5). This model pro- 
vided the basis for the consideration of culture as a se- 
miotic field which is given a "textual" form through 
the creation of material expressions such as the visual 
arts. Thus, Robert Plant Armstrong (1971) pointed to 
aesthetic tropes manifested in African art as commu- 
nicating core cultural patterns (see also Reese-Taylor 
and Koontz 2001; Tate 1992). Structural aesthetics, 
therefore, is opposed to formalist aesthetics, posit- 
ing form as a way of accessing meaning, though this 
meaning is iconic and self-referential (see Feld 1988). 
In this regard, it is of interest that structuralist aes- 
thetics usually arrives at the same conclusion as the 
functionalist model of ritual, suggesting that the 
overall function of aesthetics is to promote a sense of 
shared identity and community. 

There are theoretical problems with both perspec- 
tives on aesthetics. Formalist aesthetics has been criti- 
cized for its ethnocentric model of the gaze, rooted 
in a particular culture of the "exhibition," which de- 
mands not only the separation of artist from audience 
but also the object from modes of production and 
deployment (see Hirsch 1995). In addition, formalist 
aesthetics posits a normative emotional content for 
the gaze, usually described in terms of pleasure (e.g., 
Smith 2006: 126). From cross-cultural studies, how- 
ever, it is clear that the emotional responses struc- 
tured by aesthetic systems range far beyond pleasure, 
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encompassing repulsion, fear, excitement, sadness, 
and so on (see Tedlock 1992; Thompson 1968). The 
particular emotional responses to form, and the cul- 
tural interpretations of these reactions, cannot be as- 
sumed, but rather must be investigated. 

Structural aesthetics is also problematic due to the 
conception of culture as representational, in which 
art forms are conceived as "texts" that encode cul- 
tural meaning (see Tedlock and Tedlock 1985). It pre- 
sumes both a closed and homogenous field of culture 
and interpretation, as well as the omniscience of the 
researcher, who functions as the code-breaker. The 
degree to which images encode information is debat- 
able and may in fact be secondary to other aesthetic 
functions. Indeed, Eric Hirsch (1995: 61) argues that 
cultural objects are not texts in the sense that they 
possess an essential meaning which can be "read" 
through formal analysis or otherwise deciphered. Al- 
though visual forms may function as writing, such a 
degree of encoding must not be assumed for all visual 
systems. 

Another theoretical weakness of the structural 
approach to aesthetics is its inadequate formulation 
of systems of power in relation to art. In particular, 
it has been suggested that aesthetic systems are per- 
vaded by power by virtue of the traditional values that 
they represent. For example, drawing on Foucault’s 
and Geertz’s notions of culture as permeated and 
constituted by power, Kathryn Reese-Taylor and Rex 
Koontz (2001: 9) suggest that cultural poetics pro- 
vides the framework within which power relations are 
constituted. The aesthetic tropes are used as a form of 
rhetoric to achieve certain goals. This notion echoes 
Bloch’s (1974, 1975) conceptualization of the power 
supposedly inherent in formalized speech. However, 
it is not true that ritual language, or ritual itself, is 
necessarily more heavily patterned or structured than 
nonritual behavior, and degrees of formalization can- 
not be equated with power (Asad 1979: 626). This 
calls into question the supposed political necessity of 
aesthetics. 

It might be argued instead that aesthetics provides 
the ground for the deployment of agency through dis- 
course. This necessitates a reformulation of the con- 
cept of ritual communication to encompass group 


social action as the medium in which discourse is pro- 
duced and maintained. Power, then, is not an ethereal 
entity that ritual performs or instantiates, but a latent 
potential of aesthetics, its results depending upon how 
it is discursively applied. The aesthetic system is not 
inherently authoritative, but is a resource for the dis- 
course of authority among social agents. In the con- 
text of sociopolitical competition, the aesthetic sys- 
tem may assume importance as a way of controlling 
discourse by pre-empting other utterances. 

This leads us to an alternative view, advocated by 
anthropologists working primarily in Oceania, which 
considers aesthetics as tantamount to a mechanism for 
social transformation. As Marilyn Strathern (1988: 81) 
explains: “For the body or mind to be in a position of 
eliciting an effect from another, to evince power or ca- 
pability, it must manifest itself in a particular concrete 
way, which then becomes the elicitory trigger. This 
can only be done through the appropriate aesthetic." 
The aesthetic tropes which structure performance can 
therefore be conceptualized as the emotionally loaded 
patterns through which social memory is perceived, 
organized, and manipulated. Because these patterns 
enlist the intersubjective practices that are integral 
to social life, their mobilization in performance ac- 
tualizes symbolic reality in social terms rather than 
merely as a cognitive argument or proposition. 

As an illustration of this transactional model of aes- 
thetics, Hirsch (1995) cites the gab, a ritual performed 
by the Fuyuge people of highland Papua New Guinea. 
This elaborate collective performance involves the 
construction of a large village, the staging of dances, 
and the exchange of gifts. However, once these con- 
structions are completed, they are left to decompose. 
According to the Fuyuge, what is important about this 
ritual is not what the constructions and performances 
look like as objects, but what evidence the various 
components of the performance provide of the par- 
ticipants' interrelated social and economic capacities. 
Thus, like discourse-centered approaches to language, 
which point to the interdependence of grammar and 
discourse (Sherzer 1987), this constitutes a balanced 
aesthetic theory that is defined in relation to both 
form and context. The analysis of aesthetics from the 
point of view of elicitation considers visual form in re- 


lation to the actions or social effects it enables, as well 
as the meanings it might convey. 

This approach also enables aesthetically powerful 
objects to be socially efficacious without being held 
up to evaluative scrutiny (Morphy 1992). Discourse 
can foster a mystique around images that may be per- 
ceived peripherally, or even simply known to exist 
without being directly apprehended. The power of 
these images emerges from mental comparisons with 
objects of a similar class. For instance, this function 
of aesthetic memory is involved in the painting of im- 
ages on tomb walls, which may have been seen by few 
people prior to being sealed. Nevertheless, by virtue of 
its creation in the context of an elite-sponsored paint- 
ing workshop and sanctioned by familiar ritual forms, 
the image is rendered authoritative. It is therefore 
through integration in a system of production that 
certain works of art achieve aesthetic effects, and only 
secondarily through visual contemplation. 

This separation of aesthetics from the act of look- 
ing or seeing prompts a reconsideration of the impor- 
tance of aesthetics in relation to ideology. Rather than 
functioning simply as a semiotic vehicle for the com- 
munication of cultural values, the image may serve 
primarily as a material focus for a social process that 
represents ideology in action. If aesthetics is taken to 
be a mode of social functionality, we may posit that the 
aesthetic act, as an ideal solution to tensions that arise 
among different social groups, amounts to an attempt 
to assimilate diverse ideological systems into a shared 
local understanding of the world (a “world view”; see 
López Austin 1988). This action enables the merging, 
though only temporarily and incompletely, of the rel- 
evant participants in the event (producer, viewer, sub- 
ject) into a social community. In such a context, the 
human body assumes primary significance as both 
the symbol and the “common ground” for social inter- 
action. Because it involves the interpretation of sen- 
sation in relation to social action, particularly in the 
context of group activity, aesthetics implicitly involves 
the body. 

The discussion of the body in archaeology gener- 
ally draws upon two distinct theoretical frameworks 
(Joyce 2005; Lock 1993; Meskell 1996). Particularly 
influential is Foucault’s program of a “history of bod- 
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ies,” which discusses the role of the objectification of 
bodily practices in establishing and maintaining the 
state. Although Foucault explicitly describes antiquity 
as a culture of spectacle and modern society as a cul- 
ture of discipline, his notion of bodily discipline has 
been influential in speculations about ancient Maya 
society, as we have already seen. 

The other important perspective on the body in ar- 
chaeology is provided by Pierre Bourdieu (1977), who 
explored the social implications of the repetition of 
mundane activity. His thoughts on the relationships 
of bodily practices to social action contributed greatly 
to the development of postmodern phenomenology, as 
has Maurice Merleau-Ponty's (1962) notion of "bodily 
intentionality," which posits the body as the primary 
source of knowledge, through its supposed monopoly 
on direct experience and pre-rational, subjective con- 
sciousness. According to this model, being is located 
not in the ethereal semiotics of the mind, but is explic- 
itly material, embodied in the act of perception. This 
explains the phenomenological emphasis on intuitive 
apprehension, vivid description, and interpretation of 
direct experience (States 1992). 

It has been argued, however, that the phenomeno- 
logical notion of the body, as conceived by Merleau- 
Ponty, perpetuates its Cartesian split from the mind 
by considering the body as a locus for tacit knowledge 
and abstracting embodiment from social relations and 
processes (Farnell 2000). To regard the body as homo- 
geneous "fact" likewise distorts culture-specific read- 
ings of subject formation and embodiment (see Turner 
1995). Indeed, it could be argued that the treatment of 
the body as a discursive, textual, iconographic, meta- 
phorical, or even a knowing entity is an artifact of a 
specifically western obsession with the body as the 
objective aspect of the individuated self. 

More consistent with a performance-centered ap- 
proach to culture is the concept of embodiment: the 
set of meanings, values, tendencies, and orientations 
toward the body that derive from performance. The 
use of the term embodiment keeps us mindful of this 
"basic and ramifying feature of the human condition.” 
It “reminds us of the concrete, the here-and-now 
presence of people to one another, and the full com- 
plement of senses and feelings through which they 
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communicate with one another" (Strathern 1996: 2). 
Subjects both create and are generated through the 
bodily interpretations that emerge in performance. It 
is embodiment, therefore, and not the body, that is es- 
sential to the activation of agency in performance. 

Aesthetics is a critical component of embodiment, 
as it involves the complex of tropes that form the basis 
for the interpretation of experience. These qualities 
are structured in relation to each other and gain moral 
force through their deployment in social action. In the 
realm of archaeology, the aesthetics of embodiment 
can be studied through the analysis of skeletal re- 
mains and burial practices, architecture, hieroglyphic 
textual sources, and representational art, as demon- 
strated by recent work in various areas (Hamilakis, 
Pluciennik, and Tarlow 2002; Houston, Stuart, and 
Taube 2006; Meskell 1996; Meskell and Joyce 2003; 
Rautnam 2000; Sweeny and Hodder 2002). An effec- 
tive study of embodiment must consider not only the 
aesthetic form and its associated meanings, but also 
its effects within society. 

One of the most important aspects of the aesthet- 
ics of embodiment is gender. As part of a feminist and 
postmodern critique of entrenched notions of gender 
and sex, Judith Butler (1990, 1993) asserts that gender 
is determined not by biological factors, but through 
performances in which persons repeatedly cite gen- 
der conventions. Taking this as a starting point, schol- 
ars have begun to explore the performative dimen- 
sions of gender conventions in archeological contexts 
(Diamond 1996: 5; Joyce 2000a, 2001; Meskell and 
Joyce 2003). 

If gender is performed rather than biologically de- 
termined, as Butler argues, then dance is a represen- 
tation of idealized gender difference in action. Thus, 
it would appear that dance could tell us a great deal 
about Maya gender ideologies. In fact, though it has 
received limited scholarly attention, the gendered di- 
mension of Maya dance aesthetics is of paramount 
importance. As we shall see, the available evidence 
suggests a male gender bias in ancient Maya represen- 
tations of dance. This is highly significant, as in many 
societies dance is one of the few types of public perfor- 
mance open to women (H. Thomas 1993: 72). What is 
the meaning of this bias? In the Euro-American tradi- 


tion, sustained opposition to dance can be largely ex- 
plained in terms of a puritanical fear of women, bod- 
ies, and the open display of sexuality (Wagner 1997). 
However, other factors seem to have contributed to 
the aesthetic of masculinity that dominates ancient 
Maya dance, including concepts of ritual purity and 
male domination of the political system. 

In conclusion, this book provides an alternative 
to the current interpretation of ancient Maya dance 
and performance using dramaturgical metaphors. 
These metaphors are seen as inadequate because of 
their close relationship to western epistemologies. In 
contrast to these ethnocentric concepts, an approach 
centered on performance emphasizes the relationship 
between the forms of dance, including their media, 
themes, performers, and audience, and the social ef- 
fects that the dances engender. This approach implies 
a reconsideration of aesthetics, which is viewed as a 
social act rather than a disembodied discourse on 
pleasure or an expression of cultural identity. While 
providing a structure for the interpretation of ancient 
Maya performance, this book also engages in more 
general debates regarding the relationships of perfor- 
mance, power, and identity in culture. 


Sources and Methods 


When examining any dance event or tradition, it 
is important to consider two kinds of evidence: the 
dance movements and the context, defined as the situ- 
ational deployment and social significance of these 
movements. In the archaeological framework of the 
ancient Maya, dance movements are largely unrecov- 
erable. For this reason, analysis is limited to consid- 
erations of genre, meaning, and social functions of 
dance performance. 

In the case of the ancient Maya, there are poten- 
tially six classes of data relevant to the contexts of 
dance performance. These include physical evidence, 
spaces for performance, representations, hieroglyphic 
texts, ethnohistorical sources, and ethnographic 
sources. Physical evidence encompasses the actual ap- 
paratus used in dance, such as costumes and musical 
instruments. This type of evidence may be examined 
in relation to the next class of evidence, the spaces for 


performance. These include not only spaces where 
dances actually may have taken place, but also places 
used for dance or musical training as well as storage 
of dance paraphernalia. 

Representations of dance performance are ex- 
tremely abundant, including figurines, painted pot- 
tery, murals, freestanding carved monuments, and 
architectural sculpture. Texts referring to dance are 
found in many of the same contexts, both carved and 
painted; however, these are usually very brief, reveal- 
ing the particulars of actor, place, and time. Neverthe- 
less, these two types of data provide some of the best 
evidence for ancient Maya dance. 

Ethnohistorical and ethnographic sources consti- 
tute a special class of data not directly pertinent to 
the ancient Maya context. Ethnohistorical sources en- 
compass colonial-era documents written by both na- 
tive and non-native authors. Examples include Bishop 
Diego de Landa's sixteenth-century Relación de las 
cosas de Yucatán (Tozzer 1941), travel accounts, and re- 
ports by civic officials. Ethnographic sources include 
texts written by contemporary anthropologists. Unfor- 
tunately, few of these studies include sufficient detail 
concerning dance, especially considering its cultural 
significance and diversity. Historical studies of Maya 
dance are often even more limited, relying largely on 
textual analysis (e.g., Bode 1961; Chinchilla Aguilar 
1963; Mace 1970; Tedlock 2003). These later sources 
are important, however, for understanding the histor- 
ical trajectory of Maya dance traditions and may give 
us clues about the ancient performances. 

Due to the diversity of the data relevant to dance, it 
seems appropriate to examine each type of evidence, 
indicating both strengths and weaknesses as sources 
for dance history. Thus, the study begins with the most 
precise, “one-dimensional” form of data: hieroglyphic 
texts mentioning dance (Chapter 1). The analysis of 
imagery is divided into three chapters: Chapter 2 con- 
cerns the general iconography and iconology of dance; 
Chapter 3 discusses the representation of dance pose 
and gesture, which involves the temporal dimension 
of art; and Chapter 4 integrates the preceding chap- 
ters through a detailed examination of the iconogra- 
phy of dance in ceramic painting. The next chapter, 
Chapter 5, places images of performance in a three- 
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dimensional context, discussing dance in relation to 
architecture. Finally, Chapter 6 considers the ethno- 
historical and ethnographic sources relating to dance. 
Naturally, these data sets overlap to some extent. For 
instance, hieroglyphic texts are a primary way of iden- 
tifying dance imagery. To take advantage of this situ- 
ation, each data class is conceived as a starting point 
for investigation, rather than providing a rationale for 
exclusion. The book takes advantage of this structure 
to reveal the relationships among the data sets. 

Each type of evidence is illustrated with case stud- 
ies that provide examples of how diverse methodolo- 
gies can be used to understand aspects of dance per- 
formance. Moreover, these case studies include all of 
the major bodies of evidence for ancient Maya dance, 
such as the lintels of Yaxchilán, the Bonampak mu- 
rals, and Holmul-style pottery. This structure provides 
both a complete survey of ancient Maya dance in its 
historical and cultural context, and a model for the 
comparative study of the archaeology of dance. 


14 TO BE LIKE GODS 


The Textual Record 
of Dance 


On July 27, 749, Ruler 4, king of Piedras Negras, com- 
pleted his first k‘atun [7,200-day period] in reign, wit- 
nessed by Yo'pat B'ahlam II, king of Yaxchilán. Two days 
later, on July 29, Ruler 4 performed the Descending Ma- 
caw dance. That night, he drank fermented cacao. . . . 


This brief passage, paraphrased from the inscription 
of Panel 3 of Piedras Negras, is in fact one of the most 
detailed records of dance to have survived from the 
ancient Maya. Unlike the accounts that survive from 
ancient Greece, which include detailed descriptions 
of dance, Classic Maya inscriptions convey highly for- 
malized narratives consisting of short clauses related 
through elaborate chronological linkages. Carved and 
painted on monuments, murals, ceramics, and porta- 
ble objects made of shell, stone, and bone, these ritual 
texts cannot be taken at face value, for each event 
resonates with a “fan” of associated meanings (see 
Turner 1967: 50). Thus, dance is accessible through 
Maya inscriptions only to the extent that we are able 
to decode the ritual language in which it is phrased. 

In the evaluation of textual records of ancient 
Maya dance, context assumes critical importance. 
Defined as the spatial and temporal matrixes in 
which these accounts are situated, their contexts vary 
greatly. While some dance expressions occur in iso- 
lation, most are incorporated into longer narratives. 
In certain cases, textual references to dance co-occur 
with certain images. Thus, the exploration of dance 
through hieroglyphic texts is not entirely separable 
from iconographic investigations. Further, because 
monumental images of rulers frequently identify the 
locations of performances, the combination of text 
and image can provide specific information about the 
sites of dance performances. Hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions are thus an important source of information 
concerning the actors, places, and ritual occasions as- 
sociated with dance performances. 

For the purpose of comparison, this study begins 
with a consideration of all texts relating to dance; I 
then proceed to analyze the texts from two archaeo- 
logical sites. The first is Dos Pilas, where textual ref- 
erences to dance are inscribed on several stelae and 
hieroglyphic stairways. Next I focus on Yaxchilan, 
where dance expressions occur on no fewer than sev- 
enteen stelae and lintels. These two case studies fol- 
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low the order in which the monuments bearing dance 
texts were dedicated; therefore, their focus is on the 
historical development of dance as a theme in ancient 
Maya political rhetoric. 


Decipherment of Dance Texts 


The identification of references to dance in ancient 
Maya texts is related to the dramatic progress in the 
decipherment of the Maya script, which started in the 
1980s. Peter Mathews noted a relationship between a 
glyphic sequence and the objects held by elaborately 
dressed figures on certain monuments, especially at 
the site of Yaxchilán (cited in Houston 1984: 132). At 
the time, the figures were not identified as dancers, 
owing to their relatively static postures. However, in 
each case, the text accompanying these figures in- 
cludes a verb containing a sign designated as T516 in 
Thompson's (1962) glyph catalog, followed by a se- 


chakat "basket" 
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quence of “variable elements.” These elements covary 
with several objects held by dancers, including a long 
staff surmounted by a plaited basket-like object (the 

“basket-staff”) and a seated God K effigy, a short cru- 
ciform staff or wand adorned with flowers and birds 
(the “bird-staff”), and a “flapstaff,” a ritual object 
consisting of a staff with a perforated device attached, 
possibly a tube made of fabric (Fig. 1.1). At about the 
same time, Stephen Houston (1984) noted that the ob- 
jects named in the 7516 expressions could also refer to 
costume elements, such as the large feather backracks 
sometimes worn by dancers, though it is now evident 
that dances could also be named for the places where 
they were held or for related rituals. 

A key development came with Nikolai Grube’s 
(1992) decipherment of T516 as a verb meaning “to 
dance.” This reading was based in part on the picto- 
rial evidence provided by Site R Lintel 4, which de- 
picts the Yaxchilán ruler Bird Jaguar IV’ in an active 


xukpi? "motmot?" 


jasaw chan (flapstaff) 


1.1. Correlations between *variable elements" of dance 
compounds and iconography: a, Yaxchilán Lintel 6; b, 
Yaxchilán Lintel 2; c, Yaxchilán Stela 11. Images a and b 
from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, 
pp. 23, 15, reproduced courtesy of the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College; c, drawing by Linda Schele, ODavid 
Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement 

of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


1.2. Site R Lintel 4. Drawing by Nikolai Grube. 
Site R Lintel 4 


ahk'taj ti’ 
"dances with...” 


ub'ah ti' ahk'ot ti’ 
“he/she goes dancing with... .” or 
[it is] his/her body in dance with. . . " 


1.3. Grammatical variation in T516 compounds. Drawing by 
author. 


dancing posture holding a writhing snake (Fig. 1.2). 
The caption to this image includes the T5316 compound 
followed by a variable element reading chan chan, “ce- 
lestial snake.” It occurred to Grube that the T5916 com- 
pound might refer directly to dancing. In fact, in sev- 
eral modern Mayan languages related to the script, a 
word for “dance,” ahk ot, satisfies the phonetic criteria 
for T516. 

Grube's solution also made sense of certain gram- 
matical aspects of the verb. Other scholars had identi- 
fied T516 as a verb that occurs in two main morpho- 
syntactic environments (Fig. 1.3; Mathews, cited in 
Houston 1984: 132; Josserand, Schele, and Hopkins 
1985). In the first, T5316 appears with a 1181 postfix, 
which in this case represents a suffix on a derived in- 
transitive verb (Lacadena 2004: 177). The second en- 
vironment for T516 is within a complement clause in- 
troduced with the term ub'ah, variously interpreted as 
a "general" or auxiliary verb (Schele 1982: 26) or a 
possessed noun meaning “his body" (Houston, Stuart, 
and Taube 2006: 64). As a term for “dancing,” T516 in 
each of these two environments would therefore ex- 
press: (1) ahk'taj “he/she dances"; and (2) ub’ah ti’ 
ahk’ot “he/she goes dancing” or “[it is] his/her body in 
dance.” The variable elements that follow these verbal 
phrases consist of the preposition ti’, plus a noun that 
names the dance. In many cases, the noun is preceded 
by one or more adjectives. 

One additional dimension of the epigraphy of 1516 
is worth mentioning because it sheds additional light 
on the semantics of the term for “dance.” As observed 
by David Stuart (cited in Grube 1992: 204), 1516 ap- 
pears in the texts of the Palenque Temple of the In- 
scriptions in compounds preceded by 1126 “ya” and 
followed by T130 “wa.” This compound occurs in the 
same context as a group of signs reading “ya-k’a-wa,” 
yielding yahk'a(w), a transitive verbal phrase meaning 


"he/she gives (it).” Thus, the use of T516 in expressions 


involving the presentation of offerings as well as danc- 
ing suggests a possible semantic relationship between 
these terms. It is even possible that the term for dance, 
ahk'ot, is derived from the verb ahk’, “give,” though 
historical evidence for this is lacking (see Macri and 
Looper 2003: 206). The relationship between terms 
for "dance" and “make an offering" is especially clear 
in modern Yucatec (compare dok’ot, “dance,” to ok'ot 
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b’a, “to pray, intercede and defend someone, and thus 
prayer and intercession” [Acufia 1978: 19]). 

The giving and receiving of offerings is an impor- 
tant theme in ancient Maya texts. In most texts, es- 
pecially those of the Palenque Temple of Inscriptions, 
yahk'aw, “he/she gives,” is used with reference to the 
offering of tribute to gods or rulers. On the Temple 
of Inscriptions, these offerings are in the form of re- 
galia presented to deities (see Macri 1988; Schele and 
Mathews 1998: 101-108). The basal text of Naranjo 
Stela 32 records the giving of bundles on various dates, 
probably as tribute offerings (Stuart 1995: 358). It is 
likely that dance carried similar connotations, being 
conceived as a form of tribute or offering to the gods 
or to overlords. Indeed, on a vase from El Abra, the 
Copan ruler Yax Pasaj Chan Yo'pat is said to have 
danced “with 17 tributes,” presumably to acknowledge 
their receipt (David Stuart, cited in Aoyama 2001: 
355). Related dance expressions may occur on Lintels 
1, 3, and 42 at Yaxchilan, in which the complement 
clauses read ti’ ch'am ahk'ot. Ch'am means “receive”; 
therefore, this expression may refer to a “receiving 
dance” in which offerings or regalia were formally 
accepted by a lord. We shall see corroboration of this 
idea through an analysis of specific cases at Dos Pilas 
and especially Yaxchilán, in which dance is used as 
a means of bolstering alliances between rulers and 
their subordinates. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the various 
contexts of T516 “dance” expressions in the corpus of 
Maya hieroglyphic texts, it is worth mentioning a few 
other verbal phrases that occur in conjunction with 
images of dance. One is an expression reading ub'ah 
ti’ cha'nil, which occurs as a caption for dancing fig- 
ures on a door jamb, probably from Xcalumkín (Fig. 
5.35). It is possible to interpret the chanil element as 
a term for “public ceremony,” derived from the root 
chan, meaning “to watch” (Tokovinine 2003). Mod- 
ern Mayan languages, particularly Ch’orti’, preserve 
related terms such as cha'an, “ceremony,” and noh 
cha'an, “important ceremony, rain making ceremony” 
(Wisdom 1950: 690). The derivation of this term for 
performance from a word meaning “to watch” sug- 
gests the importance of audience involvement in the 
event. 

Another verbal phrase that occurs together with 
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dancing figures is the so-called *number tree" expres- 
sion. This phrase begins with the term ub'ah, men- 
tioned above, followed by a glyph representing a plant 
marked with numbers, which substitutes for elements 
reading “a-nu.” Although this expression has been in- 
terpreted as having to do with impersonation of deities, 
its precise meaning is not clear (see Houston and Stu- 
art 1996: 298-299). On a jamb from Xcalumkín, this 
phrase accompanies a figure in the lifted-heel dance 
pose (Fig. 5.36). Another example appears on a ves- 
sel from Copán, inscribed on the cloth banners worn 
by a dancing deity impersonator (Fig. 1.4). A similar 
phrase accompanies an image of the king seated on a 
palanquin on Tikal Temple 4 Lintel 3 (Fig. 2.10). Later 
in this text is a T516 dance expression. Taken together, 
these examples suggest that the ub’ah-“number tree” 
expressions refer to the presentation of rulers attired 
as deities in dance performance. 


The Contexts of T516 
"Dance" Expressions 


The decipherment of the verb for “to dance” in Maya 
texts provides a means for analyzing the contexts of 
these events. Dance expressions occur in a variety of 
textual environments. Some are rendered as short 
phrases and function as picture captions. Others are 
embedded in longer narratives describing elaborate 
historical and ritual sequences. The earliest known 
reference to dance occurs on Quirigua Altar L, dated 
to AD 653 (Looper 1991a: 91). This date, in the Late 
Classic period, suggests that the practice of recording 
dance ceremonies in textual format was a relatively 
late development. The majority of the early expres- 
sions occur at Dos Pilas, Naranjo, Piedras Negras, Site 
Q (La Corona), and related sites from 668 to 733. 
These are followed by a large number of examples 
from the Yaxchilán area between about 752 and 780. 
Later examples appear scattered throughout the Maya 
area until the end of the Classic period. Overall, dance 
performances were deemed worthy of textual docu- 
mentation on monuments and vessels only during a 
fairly brief period, between 653 and 820 (see Appen- 
dix). 

Several general conclusions can be drawn from the 
data. First, we should note the consistency of these ac- 
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ub'ah 


1.4. Deity impersonator with "number tree" expression, 
detail of vessel k4651 from Copan. Drawing by author. 


counts with respect to the performers. All of the ac- 
tors identified as dancers are human and are members 
of the ruling class. While most are paramount rulers, 
a few are identified as subordinates, such as the sajal 
(a regional governor) depicted on Yaxchilán Lintel 6 
(Fig. 1.15b). The exclusive use of T516 expressions in 
the context of performances by human beings may 
relate to the sacrificial or offertory function of ahk’ot- 
type dances, as suggested by the etymology outlined 
above. 

In addition, all dancers identified with 1516 expres- 
sions are male. This is true even when both male and 
female performers are shown together, as on Yaxchi- 
lan Lintels 32 and 53 (Figs. 1.17b, 1.22). This pattern 
suggests that dance performances of the ahk'ot-type 
were strongly identified with a male gender role. This 
does not mean that ancient Maya women did not 
dance, only that within the context of formalized in- 
scriptions, the ahk’ot-type dance was limited to men. 

Dances were performed in various contexts, both 
cosmological and political. Cosmologically motivated 
occasions for dance include period endings (twelve 
examples) and summer solstice celebrations (two ex- 
amples). However, political events seem to dominate 
the occasions for which dances were performed, as 
recorded in inscriptions. These include accession cel- 


ebrations and anniversaries (six examples), anniversa- 
ries of birth (two examples), and a variety of unique 
occasions including building dedication (Quiriguá 
Altar L), sacrificial bloodletting by a wife (Yaxchi- 
lán Lintel 32), celebrations of military victory (Tikal 
Temple 4 Lintel 3), tribute presentation (El Abra vase), 
and possibly the designation of the royal heir (Bonam- 
pak Room 1). As expected, the costumes worn dur- 
ing these performances vary greatly but tend to be 
highly ornate, with most including hand-held objects. 
The role of dance costume and paraphernalia within 
Maya iconography will be further explored in the next 
chapter. 

The clearest pattern to emerge from the survey of 
T516 expressions concerns the chronology of political 
relationships. The expressions can be easily grouped 
into episodes, usually with clear historical justifica- 
tion. For example, the burst of 7516 expressions at Dos 
Pilas, Naranjo, Piedras Negras, and Site Q between 
668 and 733 is probably related to political alliances 
among these sites. Specifically, these sites formed 
a political bloc headed by one of the Classic period 

"super-states," Calakmul. Site Q is famous for its nu- 
merous references to Calakmul rulers in its inscrip- 
tions. Dos Pilas was supported by Calakmul during 
the period when the T516 expressions appear, and its 
ruler B'alaj Chan K'awil was the grandfather of the 
Naranjo king who initiated the use of dance texts at 
that site. In the case of Piedras Negras, a Calakmul 
connection is more difficult to posit; however, some 
evidence suggests that Piedras Negras Ruler 2 had 
a political relationship with Calakmul (Martin and 
Grube 2000: 144). Thus, the T516 expressions, at least 
in this period, may be an indication of the political 
relationship among these sites. It is possible that their 
appearance is related to shared scribal traditions that 
developed as a result of diplomatic exchanges. Only 
a comprehensive statistical survey of glyphic sign 
usage would be able to establish a correlation between 
scribal practices and political alliances. 

There is also convincing evidence that many of 
the dances known from Classic period texts were 
performed in order to affirm political ties among rul- 
ers of various polities. One of the most illuminating 
examples, mentioned briefly at the beginning of this 
chapter, appears on Piedras Negras Panel 3, dedicated 
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around 795 by Ruler 7. The text of this panel records 
the one-k'atun accession anniversary celebrations of 
Ruler 4, which took place in 749, some fifty years ear- 
lier (Martin and Grube 2000: 149). As this text con- 
veys, the ruler Yo'pat B'ahlam II of Yaxchilán came to 
Piedras Negras to witness the event. Two days later, 
the Piedras Negras king performed a Descending 
Macaw dance. This was followed by a nighttime feast 
during which fermented cacao beverages were served. 
This seems to describe a ritual feast of the kind de- 
picted on painted pottery and documented at vari- 
ous archaeological sites (Reents-Budet 1998, 2000). 
Although the precise significance of the Descending 
Macaw dance is elusive (though see Chapter 3), this 
text is important because it provides evidence of the 
linkage among dynastic rituals (the anniversary), 
royal visits, dance, and feasting. The following case 
studies, which focus on dance records from Dos Pilas 
and Yaxchilán and their correlations with the ico- 
nography, demonstrate that these events are far from 
unique and perhaps represent one of the most impor- 
tant functions of dance during the Classic period. 


Case Study 1: Dos Pilas 


Dos Pilas, an archaeological site in the Pasión River 
region of Guatemala, played a major role in ancient 
Maya history (Martin and Grube 2000: 55-67). Dur- 
ing the Early Classic period, the zone in which it was 
located, the Petexbatún, had been controlled by other 
centers, particularly Tamarindito and Arroyo de Pie- 
dra. However, by about 650, a new dynasty hailing 
from Tikal had established its capital at Dos Pilas, 
from which it expanded its influence. The ruler of 
this new kingdom, B'alaj Chan K'awil, was born in 
625, son of one of the Tikal rulers. Acceding ten years 
later, in 635, he entered into a bitter feud with the rul- 
ers of Tikal by defeating a lord from that site in 648. 
Expelled from his capital by the rival Tikal king Nun 
Ujol Chahk in 672, B'alaj Chan K'awil eventually re- 
turned following reprisals against Tikal by Calakmul. 
Finally, in 679, B'alaj Chan K'awil defeated Nun Ujol 
Chahk. Although our knowledge is far from complete, 
it would appear from available evidence that the Dos 
Pilas ruler's aggression against his rival from Tikal 
was sanctioned by Calakmul. 
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Dances During the Reign of B'alaj Chan K'awil 

The subsequent monumental art programs at Dos 
Pilas celebrate the victories of B'alaj Chan K'awil over 
his rivals, but also affirm the support of Calakmul. 
The monuments accentuate the massive architectural 
projects in the site core, centered on Structure 15-49. 
During the reign of B'alaj Chan K'awil, most of the 
sculptural activity was focused on hieroglyphic stair- 
ways: monumental outset staircases with inscribed 
risers. The first of these was Hieroglyphic Stairway 4, 
installed on the eastern side of Structure L5-35, the 
principal structure of the Dos Pilas royal palace (Sy- 
monds, Arroyo, and Houston 1990). The stairway con- 
sists of five steps with inscriptions on the risers. Dif- 
ferences in carving style suggest that the topmost stair 
was added two years after the lower stairs had been 
dedicated in 682. The lower stairs, read from top to 
bottom, mainly describe important military events 
during the reign of B'alaj Chan K’awil, particularly 
three victories over Tikal and related sites in 648, 677, 
and 679. 

The upper step of Hieroglyphic Stairway 4 pre- 
serves a record of a dance performance by B'alaj Chan 
Kawil that took place on December 4, 684, the third 
k'atun anniversary of the ruler's birth (Fig. 1.5a). The 
name of the dance was based on a term represented 
by an undeciphered glyph depicting a pair of human 
legs and buttocks (and sometimes excrement as well), 
plus a T86 nal superfix, often associated with top- 
onyms. Even though Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 
4 is the first known reference to a dance named with 
the "legs" compound in the ancient Maya textual cor- 
pus, the lack of an accompanying image renders the 
name of this dance problematic. 

The other glyphs that precede the *legs" read ux 
ajen ch'en, but their meaning is also mysterious. In 
this context, these should be adjectives modifying 
the noun named by the “legs” compound. Ux means 

"three," whereas ajen is possibly related to a term for 
victory (see Stuart 2003). The dance performance, 
therefore, might have commemorated the three pre- 
vious victories of B'alaj Chan K'awil over his enemies 
that are recorded on the other steps of this monument. 
Although there is no additional evidence to confirm it, 
this dance may have acted out each of these events in 
the form of a historical drama (Houston, Stuart, and 


Taube 2006: 272). Certainly, the addition of this stair 
to the previous four stairs suggests a relationship be- 
tween this performance and the historical narrative 
recorded below. One implication is that the hiero- 
glyphic stairway could have served as a script incorpo- 
rated into this performance. The timing of the perfor- 
mance to coincide with the third-k'atun anniversary 
of the ruler's birth suggests a double meaning for the 
numeral three in this context. 

The inclusion of the term ch'en, “cave, shrine,” in 
the name of this performance suggests that it may 
have been associated with a particular location. Al- 
though this reference could be to a building or shrine 
at Dos Pilas, it is possible that ch'e'n refers to an ac- 
tual cave. At Dos Pilas, several structures were found 


a (3) -jen 


(1) and he dances (2) with/at3a- (5) ‘legs’ compound 


(3) Yuknom Ch'e'n, 
divine Calakmul ajaw 


(2) with/at ?? 


(1) he dances 


(4) companion? of 
B'alaj Chan K'awil 


1.5. Dances performed during the reign of B'alaj Chan K'awil: 
a, Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 4, detail of upper step; b, 
Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 2, detail; c, Dos Pilas Stela 9. 
Drawings a and b by author; c, drawing by Linda Schele, 
©David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


(5) divine Tikal ajaw 


to have been oriented in relation to underlying caves 
(Brady 1997). The largest complex at the site, the El 
Duende pyramid, was built on a modified natural 
hill above a cave containing a subterranean lake. An 
extensive array of ritual artifacts was found in these 
caves, including obsidian, hematite mirrors, ceramics, 
jade, stone axes, large chert blades, and worked bone 
and shell (Brady 1994). Such a discovery attests to the 
ceremonial importance of these natural features to 
the ancient Maya who inhabited the site. 

It is interesting to compare the context of this event 
at Dos Pilas—the third-k'atun anniversary of Balaj 
Chan K'awil's birth—to dance records at other sites. 
In particular, at Piedras Negras, Stela 8 notes the per- 
formance of a dance by the king K'inich Yo'nal Ahk II 


(4) cave/shrine 
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on February 18, 724. This date (9.14.12.7.2) was also 
the third-k'atun anniversary of the ruler’s birth. At no 
other site is dance known to be associated with the 
celebration of a royal birth anniversary. This may sug- 
gest some shared dance traditions between Dos Pilas 
and Piedras Negras, but this is not certain because 
the name of the dance is different at the two sites. 

Another early reference to dance performance 
at Dos Pilas is found on Hieroglyphic Stairway 2. 
This monument—which may have been completed 
by B'alaj Chan K'awil's son and successor, Itzamnah 
B'ahlam—was conceived as the focal point of Struc- 
ture L5-49, the principal pyramid in the site center. 
Facing northward toward the main plaza, its six steps 
were formed by large, thick limestone blocks. Stair- 
ways of this type, consisting of six steps, have been 
associated with captive sacrifice (Schele and Grube 
1990b). At Yaxchilán, Step 7 of Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way 2 shows a captive, bound within a ball, tumbling 
down the stairs toward the ruler who waits below 
(Fig. 2.27c). Dressed as a chthonic deity and accom- 
panied by dwarfs, the Yaxchilán ruler kneels in readi- 
ness to dispatch the victim. 

The narrative content of Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 2 emphasizes martial themes, featuring 
lengthy accounts of the wars of B'alaj Chan K'awil. 
The narrative of the central section proceeds from the 
birth of the king through his arrival and accession at 
Dos Pilas. The eastern section covers the attacks by 
Calakmul against Dos Pilas and Tikal, and the exile of 
their rulers, followed by records of B'alaj Chan K'awil's 
later victories. The western section focuses on the at- 
tacks against Dos Pilas by the Tikal king Nun Ujol 
Chahk, followed by B'alaj Chan K'awil's final defeat of 
his Tikal rival in 679. 

The dance passage immediately follows this event 
in the narrative. It describes a performance on the 
9.12.10.0.0 period-ending (May 7, 682) by Yuknom 
Ch’e’n, the king of Calakmul (Fig. 1.5b; Schele and 
Grube 1994: 135). The name of the dance is eroded, 
providing no evidence of the nature of this perfor- 
mance. Importantly, the name of the Calakmul king 
is linked by a relationship glyph (yitah) to that of B'alaj 
Chan K'awil. The evidence thus points to this dance 
event as a commemoration of the alliance of the rul- 
ers of these two polities. Its performance during the 
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next period-ending after the final defeat of Nun Ujol 
Chahk suggests that it was also a dance of triumph. 

Although the Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 
text does not state exactly where the dance of the 
Calakmul ruler took place, there is some circum- 
stantial evidence that it may have been performed at 
Calakmul. It has been suggested that Dos Pilas Stela 
9, which was dedicated on the same date as this per- 
formance, shows the Dos Pilas ruler dancing as the 
Maize God on this occasion (Fig. 1.5c; Fahsen 2002). 
Although it contains no legible textual reference to 
dance, the stela does show the ruler in profile, holding 
a shield and an effigy staff in the form of God K. Also, 
the backrack worn by the ruler in this image is similar 
to those depicted in other dance scenes, as discussed 
in later chapters. Interestingly, the text of this mon- 
ument records the ruler's visit to Uxte' Tun, a place 
associated with Calakmul (Houston 1993: 108). This 
suggests that B'alaj Chan K'awil may have traveled to 
Calakmul to dance with its ruler on the period-end- 
ing. Stairway 2, therefore, was probably designed as a 
venue for performances commemorating this impor- 
tant dance of alliance and victory, which took place at 
another site. 


Dances During the Reign of Itzamnah K'awil 

The references to dances by Balaj Chan K'awil dur 
ing the late seventh century served as a precedent for 
the commemoration of performances by later rulers, 
particularly Itzamnah K'awil, who reigned from 698 
to 726." However, in addition to the stairway format, 
dances were memorialized in the texts of stelae in 
conjunction with images depicting the ruler in dance 
attire (Houston 1993: 92). This format had already 
been used for dance texts at other sites, specifically 
on Piedras Negras Stela 39 (AD 677) and Naranjo Stela 
30 (AD 714). On the Naranjo monument, Kahk’ Tiliw 
Chan Chahk, king of Naranjo and grandson of Balaj 
Chan K'awil of Dos Pilas, is shown impersonating the 
Jaguar Fire God and performing a sacrifice (Fig. 1.6). 
The text on the reverse of this monument records his 
dance as involving a "legs" object, following closely 
the model of the Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 4 
text. Even though the date of the dance on Naranjo 
Stela 30 is the same as that in the caption on the ob- 
verse, the spatial disjunction of this text from the 


image makes it unclear if the obverse image actually 
depicts this dance. 

The monuments at Dos Pilas on which dance texts 
and related images are found (Stelae 11, 14, and 15) 
were erected by Itzamnah K'awil in rapid succession 
between 716 and 721. The program was installed on 
the terraces of the El Duende pyramid, a large modi- 
fied hill about 1 km east of the Dos Pilas site core. The 
northern side of El Duende features five of these ter- 
race platforms, which originally supported five stela/ 
altar pairs. Stela 11, the earliest of the group, was set 
up in 716 on the highest terrace (Terrace 1). The other 
two stelae adjacent to Stela 11 (Stelae 12 and 13) do not 
preserve legible texts and therefore cannot be dated 
with precision (see Houston 1993: Table 3-2). Stelae 14 
and 15, erected in 717 and 721, respectively, were in- 
stalled on a lower terrace (3), on the main axis of the 
building. 

The variations among Stelae 11, 14, and 15 reveal 
much about the significance of dance performances 
conducted near El Duende. First of all, we need to 
consider the "locative" character of these monuments: 
the clear connections they establish between histori- 
cal events and particular locations. A crucial func- 
tion of Maya stelae was to document ceremonies per- 
formed by rulers. The text or basal register of a stela 
sometimes indicates the location of the event depicted, 
which does not necessarily correspond to the place 
where the monument was installed. However, stela 
representations have the capacity to perpetuate per- 
formances through time (Stuart 1996). Installed on 
platforms, plazas, or stairways, the images may refer- 
ence ideal locations for the depicted performances. 

We begin with Stela 11, located on the highest ter- 
race of El Duende (Fig. 1.7). The image features a por- 
trait of Itzamnah K'awil dressed in a heavy belt with 
shell tinklers and pendant jade celts, a God C apron, 
knee bands, sandals, anklets in the form of Waterlily 
Serpents, wristlets, a mosaic collar, and two pecto- 
rals—one in the form of a bar, the other with tri-lobed 
ends. In his hands, he holds the God K scepter and a 
shield. This combination of “triadic emblems"—the 
tridobed pectoral, shield, and God K scepter—is 
commonly worn by rulers for period-endings (Looper 
200342: 105). A ceremonial fire drill protrudes from be- 
hind the shield. The ruler's headdress is made of shell 
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1.6. Naranjo Stela 30 showing the king impersonating the 
Jaguar Fire God and performing a sacrifice, from Corpus of 
Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 79, reproduced 
courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


mosaic with a Jester God (a personified headband of 
kingship) fixed to the front and a personified wing 
with lavish feathers projecting toward the back. The 
top of the headdress is decorated with a knot, spotted 
curls, a stuffed jaguar tail, and a second Jester God and 
beads. A flapstaff projects from the personified wing. 
The face of the ruler is partly obscured by a mask, the 
snout of which transforms into a jaguar paw. 
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What is particularly interesting about the costume 
worn by the ruler on Stela 11 is the fact that, aside 
from the mask, it has no clear iconographic sugges- 
tion of dance. Not only are the figure's feet planted 
firmly on the ground line, but the costume and pose 
are extremely close to a number of other royal por- 
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1.7. Dos Pilas Stela 11. Drawing by Stephen Houston. 
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traits on Maya stelae. Nevertheless, the juxtaposed 
text assures that the event being depicted is a dance. 
This suggests the possibility that a great many royal 
portraits, regardless of their static poses, are meant to 
depict dances (Houston 1993: 92). 

The inscription is composed as a couplet, first re- 
cording a "scattering" ceremony in which liquid offer- 
ings were given. This event may have occurred in a 
plaza at Dos Pilas or in one of the caves.’ The second 
event described in the couplet is a dance, the name 
of which incorporates the "legs" compound seen on 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 4. Building on suggestions by 
Peter Mathews, Grube (1992: 209-210) interpreted 

"legs" compounds as the proper names of the scepters 
held by rulers in dance performances (see also Looper 
1991c). The grammar used to name the dance on 
Stela 11 is unusual: the pronoun u- precedes the "legs" 

compound rather than the preposition ti'. The agent 

is identified as Itzamnah K'awil (named through a 

relationship expression). The final segment of this 
text identifies the location of the performance as Dos 

Pilas." The text is not specific, but the image of a ruler 

in dance performance emblazoned on a stela and in- 

stalled on a terrace platform suggests that the stela 

may designate a conventional performance venue. 
The other two stelae with dance texts at Dos Pilas 

(Stelae 14 and 15) provide more extensive information 

concerning performances at the site (Figs. 1.8, 1.9; see 
also Stuart and Houston 1994: 91-92). In contrast to 

Stela 11, these two monuments have complex basal 

registers that provide important locative data comple- 
mentary to the text. Moreover, these two stelae have 

parallel texts that warrant their consideration as a 

pair, even though they were dedicated ten years apart. 

In both inscriptions, the reference to dance is the cli- 

mactic event of the narrative and is probably meant to 
be identified with the image below. The texts first re- 
cord the period-ending as a “stone-binding” event con- 
ducted at K'inalha, the ancient name of El Duende 
and of the subterranean lake beneath it (Stuart and 

Houston 1994: 85). Presumably, this event refers to 

the dedication of the stela. The basal register of Stela 

15 includes a large version of the K'inalha' toponym, 

assuring the viewer of the correspondence between 
events commemorated in text and image. 

Next are the dance phrases, both of which, like 
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1.8. Dos Pilas Stela 14. Drawing by Stephen Houston. 


that of Stela 11, include the “legs” compound. The 
name of the dance on Stela 14 begins with yax mutal, 
a toponym associated with Tikal (Stuart and Houston 
1994: 58-60). Next is an unreadable compound and 
finally the “legs” compound. The reference to a Tikal 
toponym on a Dos Pilas monument is particularly 
interesting, given the Tikal origins of the Dos Pilas 
dynasty. Its appearance in this text may refer to an 
heirloom object worn or manipulated by the ruler in 
this performance. Unfortunately, without a full deci- 
pherment of this text, the secure identification of its 
referent is not possible. On the other hand, the use of 
a toponym in a dance expression recalls the ux ajen 
cken toponymic reference in the name of the dance 
recorded on Hieroglyphic Stairway 4. 

The name of the dance recorded on Stela 15 is also 
problematic but may also include a toponym similar 
to that which appears in the Stela 14 inscription. It be- 
gins with yax, “first,” followed by a partially open 
hand with a cloth loop dangling near the fingers, lo- 
cated atop a glyph representing the roof of a house. At 
the end of this compond is a "ja" sign, here probably 
serving as an adjectivizer. The final glyph block in 
this phrase includes a compound perhaps reading noh 
chan, “great serpent,” and the “legs” compound. These 
elements may relate to the serpent mask worn by the 
ruler in the stela image, as discussed below (Looper 
2003b). Whatever its preceise reference, the dance is 
said to have occurred at Dos Pilas, paralleling the text 
of Stela 14. 

The close correspondence of the texts of Stelae 
14 and 15 extends to similarities in monumental ico- 
nography. In both cases, the ruler stands on an earth 
band, together with a dwarf wearing a scribal “nap- 
kin" headdress and a cormorant with a fish in its beak. 
This iconography is strongly suggestive of the dances 
performed by Maize Gods depicted on polychrome 
ceramics from the Naranjo-Holmul region (see Chap- 
ter 4), though it is also typical of the Waterlily Serpent, 
a deity associated with wind, water, the moon, and 
caves (see Chapter 2). This is significant, as it provides 
us with a clear indication of the cosmological or sa- 
cred aspects of these dances. But even in these images, 
a political dimension is readily apparent, for beneath 
the earth bands are images of a bound captive on Stela 
14, and on Stela 15, the K'inalha' toponym. Both earth 
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bands incorporate texts that record military victories 
by Dos Pilas. This suggests that the rulers' dances 
were of a martial nature as well as serving to com- 
memorate the cosmologically ordained period-ending. 

From the neck downward, the costumes worn by 
the rulers on Stelae 14 and 15 are identical. The only 
differences between these costumes and that shown 
on Stela 11 is the presence of Waterlily Serpent wrist- 
lets on the later stelae, and the absence of the fire- 
drill projecting from behind the shield. In both cases, 
the core of the headdresses is also the same, with a 
shell mosaic casing, a Jester God on the front, a per- 
sonified wing to the back, and an apical adornment 
consisting of a knot, spotted curls, a stuffed jaguar 
tail, and a second Jester God and beads. However, the 
headdresses do differ in several significant details. For 
instance, the headdress on Stela 14 (Fig. 1.8) includes 
flowers with a bird sipping nectar attached to the top, 
a scaffold-like object with an attached shell emerging 
from the serpent wing, and an apron-like element sur- 
mounted by a feathered God C variant medallion at 
the very top. 

In contrast, the headdress worn by the ruler on 
Stela 15 (Fig. 1.9) includes a large waterlily and flower 
on the front, a flapstaff emerging from the personi- 
fied wing, and a tail. The masks worn by the rulers 
are also different in form. That shown on Stela 14 has 
an anthropomorphic nose, while the Stela 15 mask 
has a long, obviously zoomorphic, downturned snout. 
The being represented in the royal headdress on Stela 
14 is of uncertain identity, but that on Stela 15 is clearly 
the Waterlily Serpent. The wearing of the Waterlily 
Serpent headdress on this monument probably relates 
to the appearance of the K'inalha' toponym on the 
basal register, which refers to the subterranean lake 
beneath the El Duende pyramid. The dance perfor- 
mance by Itzamnah K'awil shown on Stela 15 probably 
manifested the powers of fertility that were believed 
to originate from this lake. The dwarf that appears 
alongside the ruler on this monument as well as Stela 
14 reinforces the chthonic context for the ritual, as 
dwarfs are widely associated with caves among the 
Maya (Stone 1995: 153). 

The variance of these costumes prompts a recon- 
sideration of the reference of the dance names in- 
cluded in the texts of Stelae 11, 14, and 15. As men- 
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1.9. Dos Pilas Stela 15, with text detail. Drawing by Stephen 
Houston. 


1.10. Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, Step 3. Drawing by Stephen Houston. 


tioned above, the "legs" compound in these texts has 
sometimes been taken as a reference to the specific 
identify of the scepter used in the performance. How- 
ever, because the scepters are identical in all three 
stelae, it is also possible that it refers to costume, akin 
to that posited by Houston (1984) for Bonampak or, 
more specifically, to the headdresses worn in the 
dance. (Looper, 2003b). 

One final record exists of a dance performance 
from the reign of Itzamnah K'awil. It appears on Hi- 
eroglyphic Stairway 1, a text carved on three of the 
risers that front Structure 14-35 (Fig. 1.10). This 
structure is on the western side of the Dos Pilas main 
plaza, adjacent to Structure L5-49. Due to erosion of 
the steps, a complete interpretation of the dance ref- 
erence is not possible; however, a few observations 
may be made. First, like the dance references on Hi- 
eroglyphic Stairways 2 and 4, that on Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1 is apparently one of the climactic events in 
the overall narrative. It appears at 11, just before the 
passage that records the dedication of the stairway. 
The date on which this performance was conducted 
(January 7, 723) is of unclear significance. The actor is 
Itzamnah K'awil, but the name of the dance is eroded 
beyond recognition. It does not seem to include the 

"legs" compound seen in all other examples of dance 
texts from the site. 

Unlike Stairways 2 and 4, Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 
includes a multifigure composition on each riser. The 
scene on Step 3 shows nine figures in two groups fac- 
ing a pair of bound balls. Several of the figures wear 
long capes, which obscure their costumes, and the 
two figures on the left wear thick belts associated 
with the balleame. This theme is more explicitly ren- 
dered on the other two steps, which depict large balls 


bouncing down stairways toward costumed figures. 
It is difficult to determine how these scenes relate to 
particular events in the text, such as the dance men- 
tioned at the end. Presumably, they reflect the ritual 
use of the stairway as a venue for ballgames. Certainly, 
the juxtaposition of these images with the dance text 
suggests some connection between dance and ball- 
game ritual. 

Several clear patterns emerge from the textual data 
concerning dance at Dos Pilas. Most obvious is the 
emphasis on performance venues and their symbolic 
significance. Not only do the stelae utilize both text 
and image to situate the performances in space, but 
the names of the dances themselves frequently in- 
corporate toponymic references. These often appear 
as modifiers to the "legs" compounds in the dance 
names, probably invoking locations associated with 
powerful deities. 

The frequent use of the "legs" compound in dance 
names at Dos Pilas also points to the strong sense of 
historical precedent embodied in these texts. By re- 
peating elements from monument to monument, rul- 
ers drew upon practices established by their ancestors. 
In so doing, they were able to tap into a network of 
meaning that supported their own political claims. 
The abundance of dance texts at Dos Pilas may have 
had political motivations. As mentioned above, most 
of the early sites that recorded ritual dances using the 
T516 glyph had a political affiliation with Calakmul. 
Dos Pilas was certainly no exception, for one of its 
dance expressions (Hieroglyphic Stairway 2) records 
a dance of alliance performed by the Calakmul ruler. 
Although it cannot be confirmed due to the generally 
poor state of preservation of the monuments at Calak- 
mul, it is likely that the tradition of recording dance 
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performances in texts was established early at Calak- 
mul, from which it spread to its affiliates, including 
Dos Pilas. To the informed reader of the late seventh 
and eighth centuries, the very inclusion of T516 ex- 
pressions in monumental texts may have carried po- 
litical meaning, suggesting connections to the Calak- 
mul political bloc. 

At Dos Pilas, military engagement, the complement 
to political alliance, was likewise commemorated by 
dance. The genesis of this association appears on Hi- 
eroglyphic Stairway 2, where a dance performance cel- 
ebrates the political ascendancy of Dos Pilas through 
successful military action against its arch-enemy, 
Tikal. The type of monument on which this text ap- 
pears was also of martial significance. This idea was 
perpetuated in later stelae at Dos Pilas, especially 14 
and 15, through the incorporation of militaristic im- 
ages and texts in the dance performances depicted 
on these monuments. The relationship between mili- 
tarism and dance is seen at other Classic sites, such 
as Yaxchilán (discussed below), as well as in historical 
accounts (see Chapter 6). It also appears at Tikal on 
Temple 4 Lintel 3 (Fig. 2.10), where the defeat of its 
enemy, El Pert, is celebrated through a dance by the 
ruler Yik'in Chan K'awil—the only dance recorded at 
Tikal. Though the name of this dance remains unde- 
ciphered, the fact that this event was commemorated 
through a dance performance is ironic, suggesting 
Tikal's appropriation of the language of the enemy, 
Dos Pilas and the Calakmul bloc, to express its own 
victory. 

The use of texts as a key to understanding dance 
at Dos Pilas emphasizes a political function for the 
performances. However, this interpretation probably 
stems from the fact that the names for many of the 
dances are undeciphered. A better understanding of 
these passages might suggest additional mythic or 
cosmological resonances for these performances. Our 
clearest indications of a cosmological dimension of 
dance at Dos Pilas come not from the texts themselves, 
but from the interpretation of accompanying imagery. 
Especially in the cases of Stelae 14 and 15, a cosmo- 
logical aspect of these dances was inferred through an 
interpretation of costume and accompanying figures. 
As we proceed to analyze the texts from the site of 
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Yaxchilán, we shall see that the conjoining of dance 
texts with images provides a better opportunity for 
grasping the sacred as well as the political dimensions 
of dance. 


Case Study 2: Yaxchilan 


Although most of the hieroglyphic texts in which 
dance is recorded in the early period are from Dos 
Pilas, Yaxchilán dominates the second period, which 
extends from AD 752 to 780. Indeed, with nineteen 
references to dance carved on both lintels and ste- 
lae, Yaxchilán exceeds all other sites in records of this 
type. It is no surprise, then, that it was in the inscrip- 
tions of Yaxchilán and its subordinates that textual 
references to dance were first identified. Most of these 
records serve as image captions, providing a unique 
source of information concerning dance costume and 
implements. Because of their abundance and gener- 
ally good state of preservation, these monuments are 
of critical importance in the understanding of ancient 
Maya dance. As at Dos Pilas, we shall see that politi- 
cal alliance and subordination are important themes 
expressed through dance at Yaxchilán. In addition, 
Yaxchilán provides clear evidence of the association 
between dance and dynastic succession. Nevertheless, 
there are indications that these political events were 
couched in cosmological terms. 

The site of Yaxchilán is located to the northwest of 
Dos Pilas, on a great bend of the Usumacinta River. 
The city's main structures flank the narrow plaza built 
on the rivers southern bank, with additional build- 
ings dotting the hills that rise to the south. The monu- 
ments of Yaxchilán are well known both for their pro- 
fusion and their artistry. Many proclaim the military 
successes of the famous ruler Bird Jaguar IV, who 
reigned for sixteen years, from 752 until 768. However, 
because many of these battles were apparently against 
minor polities, it is likely that Yaxchilán's reputation 
as a "conquest state" is an artifact of the bombast of 
its rulers (see Martin and Grube 2000: 117-137). This 
is especially true in the cases of Bird Jaguar IV, who 
was most likely a junior claimant to the throne, and 
his son, Itzamnah B'ahlam III. The legitimacy of Bird 
Jaguar IV is particularly problematic, as his accession 
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1.11. Yaxchilán Stela 11, obverse and reverse. Drawing 
by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, 


Inc., www.famsi.org 
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occurred more than ten years after the death of his 
father, Itzamnah B'ahlam II, following what seems to 
have been an intense power struggle. A concern with 
dynastic continuity, the overriding theme in the art 
at Yaxchilán, motivated both Bird Jaguar IV and his 
son to construct an elaborate retrospective record of 
ritual events, in which dance performances played a 
major role.’ In fact, more than one-quarter (fifteen) of 
the fifty-eight lintels known from Yaxchilán feature 
records of dance. 


Stela 11 

The earliest use of T516 to record dance at Yaxchilán 
appears on Stela 11, originally located on a terrace in 
front of the hilltop Temple 40 (Fig. 1.11)." It appears 
on the obverse (river side) of the stela in the caption 
near the feet of the figure on the left. The text records 
a dance by the father of Bird Jaguar IV, Itzamnah 
B'ahlam II, who ruled Yaxchilán for more than sixty 
years, from 681 until 742. The dance mentioned on 
Stela 11 took place on June 22, 741, about a year be- 
fore he died. The name of his dance, jasaw chan, em- 
ploys the term for the flapstaff. In the accompanying 
image, the ancient king holds such a staff in his right 
hand, facing his son, who holds a similar object. The 
T-shaped caption between the figures records a later 
stela dedication by the two men in Ap 746 rather than 
the dance in 741. Above this scene is a partly eroded 
celestial register, which probably featured ancestral 
portraits. 

The reverse (temple side) of the stela shows Bird 
Jaguar IV dressed as the rain and lightning god Chahk 
standing before sacrificial victims in a pre-accession 
ritual conducted on May 31, 750. The culmination of 
these events is elaborated in texts located below the 
image and on the sides of the stela, which feature 
Bird Jaguar's accession on April 29, 752. In the con- 
text of the total program of this complex monument, 
the dance performance mentioned on the obverse 
represents a crucial ritual aimed at establishing the 
legitimacy of Bird Jaguar IV. It is presented as the ini- 
tiation of a transfer of power between father and son, 
punctuated by a series of ceremonies and achieving a 
climax in the ruler's accession. 

The sudden appearance of a dance text at Yax- 
chilán around 752, integrated into a monument of 
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such rhetorical complexity, invites speculation as to 
its inspiration. One source for this type of program 
was located downstream from Yaxchilan, at the major 
regional center of Piedras Negras. At this site, dance 
performances had been mentioned on two earlier ste- 
lae: Stela 39, a Ruler 2 monument dating to AD 677, 
and Stela 8, dedicated by his successor K'inich Yo'nal 
Ahk II in 724. On both of these monuments, T516 
dance expressions are found in side texts rather than 
as figure captions. However, the appearance of these 
texts on stelae suggests that these might be a source 
for the format seen at Yaxchilán. 

Another precedent might be Dumbarton Oaks 
Panel 1 from near El Cayo, a site between Piedras Ne- 
gras and Yaxchilán. Carved around AD 733, this panel 
features a dance performance within a specific 
(though unidentified) “white building" (t? sak nah ??) 
and conducted by the local ruler, a subordinate of the 
Piedras Negras ruler K'inich Yo'nal Ahk II (Fig. 1.12). 
The same dance had been performed by the Piedras 
Negras king about nine years previously, as recorded 
on Piedras Negras Stela 8. The panel shows the local 
ruler inside a vaulted architectural space wearing a 
huge hummingbird headdress and holding a spear 
and shield. The feathers of his headdress brush against 
the passage that describes his dance, suggesting that 
the image depicts the performance. Although this 
monument is a panel rather than a stela, it may, to- 
gether with the earlier Piedras Negras stelae, have 
partly influenced the conception of Stela 11 at Yaxchi- 
lán. However, the political significance of the dances 
mentioned at Piedras Negras and on the Dumbarton 
Oaks panel is different from that mentioned on Yax- 
chilán Stela 11. Moreover, the composition of Stela 11, 
showing a pair of performers, was innovative and 
highly influential, as discussed below. 

The influence of the monumental art of Piedras 
Negras on Yaxchilán was likely rooted in contempo- 
rary political developments. Indeed, Piedras Negras 
Panel 3, discussed at the beginning of this chapter, 
provides evidence of a relationship between the two 
sites prior to the dedication of Stela 11. On this panel, 
a king of Yaxchilán is stated to have visited Piedras 
Negras in 749 to witness the k'atun-anniversary of the 
local Ruler 4's accession. Though this event is highly 
retrospective, it provides circumstantial evidence of 
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1.12. Dumbarton Oaks Panel 1 with dance expression encircled. Drawing by Stephen Houston. 
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1.13. Map of Yaxchilán showing alignment of Temples 42, 33, and 1, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, 
pp. 6-7, reproduced courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


historical interaction between the two sites. It is pos- 


sible that in the context of such a formal visit, ideas 
for monumental themes might have been acquired 
and later incorporated in the Yaxchilán stelae. 


The emphasis on dance as a means for proclaim- 


ing political legitimacy set the tone for many of the 


monuments that followed Stela 11. On most subse- 


quent sculptures, dance ceremonies are depicted with 


paired performers, following the design of this monu- 


ment. However, these representations most commonly 
appear on lintels. These were installed inside each of 
the three main doorways of temples in keeping with 
traditional aesthetic preferences. Indeed, the number 


“three” can be thought of as a fundamental Maya aes- 
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thetic trope or structuring principle. It is manifested 
in a wide array of cultural forms, including the tri- 
adic layout of three temples around a plaza, narrative 
structures such as triplets, and mythological notions, 
such as the triad of patron gods at Palenque, a triad 
of sacred hearth stones, or the tripartite cosmos, di- 
vided into sky, earth, and underworld (Looper 20032: 
160-164). The layering of triad upon triad was an im- 
portant design concept to the ancient Maya, express- 
ing notions of order and divine sanction. 


The Program of Temples 1, 33, and 42 
The earliest of the “dance” lintels at Yaxchilán are 
a set of eight panels divided among three temples: 1, 


33, and 42. These buildings were constructed in per- 
fect alignment along the length of the site (Fig. 1.13). 
Temple 1, overlooking the southeast end of the main 
plaza, has four lintels, three of which were installed 
over the main doorways—Lintels 5, 6, and 7—and re- 
cord dance (see Fig. 1.15). At the other end of the site, 
fronting the complex known as the West Acropolis, is 
Temple 42. Of the three lintels installed in this build- 
ing, only two, Lintels 42 and 43, preserve dance texts 
(Fig. 1.14). Between these two buildings is Temple 
33, in which each of the lintels (1, 2, and 3) describes 
a dance performance (Fig. 1.16). On all of the lintels 
from these three buildings, the principal dancer is 
Bird Jaguar IV, accompanied by a second, subordinate 
figure. The compositional and thematic consistency of 
these images unites the buildings as a coherent pro- 
gram, expressed through dance. 

The captions on each panel refer to dances depicted 
in the accompanying figures. Beginning with Temple 
42, the lintel over the central doorway (Lintel 42) de- 
scribes the dance of Bird Jaguar IV forty days after his 
accession, on June 8, 752 (Fig. 1.14a). The name of the 
dance is partly eroded but probably refers to the focal 
object he holds in the accompanying scene, a God K 
scepter. His partner on this occasion is a subordinate 
lord, or sajal, who holds an axe and shield. Both fig- 
ures wear a distinctive feathered, flaring, cylindrical 
headdress representing a bird. The head of this bird is 
located at the brim, while the cylindrical body of the 
headdress represents the avian body. 

The lintel in Temple 42’s right doorway (Lintel 43) 
describes a different dance that took place 126 days 
later (Fig. 1.14b). In this case, Bird Jaguar IV’s dance is 
called chakat, which presumably refers to the basket- 
staff he holds in his right hand. Interestingly, this term 
for "basket" seems to be of K'ichean origin, suggesting 
a possible highland influence on lowland Maya perfor- 
mance as early as the eighth century." In his left hand 
he holds an object that may be a legged box, used to 
hold bloodletting spines. On this occasion, he wears a 
jaguar-head headdress. Out of the mouth of the jaguar 
emerges a smaller head representing a centipede. His 


1.14. Yaxchilan Lintels 42 and 43, from Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 93, 95, reproduced 
courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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1.15. Yaxchilán Lintels 5, 6, and 7 from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 21, 23, 25, reproduced 


courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


partner in this dance is Lady Hix Witz Ajaw, one of 
his wives, who holds a bowl containing bloodletting 
equipment. 

The lintels of Temple 1 describe rituals conducted 
at the same time as those shown on Temple 42. The 
leftmost, Lintel 5, describes a dance by Bird Jaguar IV 
forty days after his accession (Fig. 1.152). The dance 
is possibly named xukpi (motmot bird, a type of fly- 
catcher) after the bird-staff he holds in the accompa- 
nying image (Looper 1991b). In this image, the ruler 
wears the avian headdress, but with the addition of a 
head representing the Sun God, framed by a bivalve 
shell and with an emerging centipede. 

His partner on this occasion is another one of his 
wives, Lady Wak Tun of Motul de San José, who holds 
a bundle. The glyph that marks this object reads ikatz 
(bundle, cargo”), offering no clue to its contents 
(Stross 1988). Although such a bundle might contain 
bloodletting equipment, bowls, or other shamanistic 
paraphernalia (Greene Robertson 1972; Tate 1992: 68, 
93), it is also possible that it symbolizes tribute paid to 
the ruler and commemorated by dance performance. 

Lintel 6, installed in the central doorway of Temple 
1, depicts Bird Jaguar IV's dance 126 days later with 
the basket-staff (Fig. 1.15b). As on Lintel 43, he wears 
the jaguar-centipede headdress, but here holds in his 
right hand a short staff terminating in a feline paw. 
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The text referring to the king is eroded here, but the 
smaller caption on the right attributes the Basket 
dance to Kan Tok Wayib’, his “first sajal" or leading 
noble. Here, it is this noble who holds the box for 
bloodletting spines, as well as a paw-staff. The final 
lintel of this building (Lintel 7) describes a dance two 
days later, though its name is eroded (Fig. 1.15c). In the 
image, Bird Jaguar IV, wearing a headdress including 
the shell diadem of Chahk, the lightning god, dances 
with a God K scepter. His companion is an unknown 
woman, presumably a wife, who holds a bundle. 

The third temple in this set, Temple 33, includes 
records of three additional performances. The earliest 
of these is mentioned on the lintel over the left-hand 
doorway, Lintel 1 (Fig. 1.162). The text of this panel 
features a dance by Bird Jaguar IV on the day of his ac- 
cession, 9.16.1.0.0 (April 29, 752). The dance's name is 
undeciphered, but the image shows him wearing the 
bird headdress and holding the God K scepter. To the 
right is a wife, Lady Great Skull, dressed in a Waterlily 
Serpent headdress and holding a bundle. 

The next performance in sequence (the 9.16.5.0.0 
period-ending [April 8, 756]) appears on Lintel 3, in 
the right-hand doorway (Fig. 1.16c). This panel men- 
tions yet another dance of uncertain meaning, while 
the image shows the ruler wearing the Chahk head- 
dress and holding the God K scepter. His companion 


1.16. Yaxchilán Lintels 1, 2, and 3, from Corpus of Maya Hier- 
oglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 13, 15, 17, reproduced 
courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


here is Aj Tza' K'in Mo’ Ajaw, another sajal. The final 
event in the sequence takes place on April 3, 757, the 
five-tun anniversary of his accession, inscribed on the 
central lintel, Lintel 2 (Fig. 1.16b). It is another xukpi 
dance, performed by Bird Jaguar holding the bird-staff. 
This lintel departs from all others in the three temples, 
as it includes a second text describing a xukpi dance 
performed by Bird Jaguar IV's son, the future Itzam- 
nah B'ahlam III, the probable patron of the building 
(Martin and Grube 2000: 132). In the accompanying 
image, the child dances with a bird-staff of his own, 
wearing a bird headdress like his father's. 

Obviously, dance is critical to the meaning of the 
art programs of these three structures, but how were 
they meant to be interpreted? The dates in these texts 
encompass a relatively short period of time, from 752 
to 757. Thus, some scholars have used them to recon- 
struct a linear ritual sequence, leading from the ac- 
cession of Bird Jaguar IV to his five-tun anniversary 
(Schele and Freidel 1990: 293-301). However, Tate 
(1992: 108-110) argues that the designers of these 
programs deliberately avoided linear historical narra- 
tive in order to phrase the ritual events in terms of 
mythic and cosmological cycles. This is suggested by 
the use of calendar round dates, which recur every 
fifty-two years and are therefore much more “cyclical” 
than the long count. 

In addition, lintels depicting ceremonies that oc- 
curred on the same date were not placed together, but 
were installed in different buildings and employ dif 
ferent iconography. For example, the dances shown 
on Lintels 42 and 5 took place on the same date, but 
one involved a God K scepter and the other, bird-staffs. 
The dances shown on Lintels 43 and 6 also occurred 
on the same date but involve different participants. In 
both cases, the rulers headdress correlates with the 
date of performance; however, the same headdresses 
occur in association with other dates in the lintel pro- 
gram. The overall organization of the program articu- 
lates the ritual sequence in terms of three different 
types of dance performance (God K, basket-staff, and 
bird-staff) distributed among personifications of three 
different supernatural entities (bird, jaguar-centipede, 
and Chahk), and divided into three temples, each 
with three main doorways. In this way, the designers 
of the art program were able to render Bird Jaguar's 
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politically significant dances with wives, subordinates, 
and his heir in terms of a cosmologically meaningful 
triadic poetic construct. 

Despite the collective phrasing of dance events in 
this lintel program, I would argue that there is indeed 
a narrative sequence—or at least a semantic weighting 
of Temple 33 relative to Temples 1 and 42. The reading 
of Temples 1 and 42 as a pair is clearly suggested by 
their shared dates, which motivated Tate (1992: 102) 
to call these two buildings “twins.” Structurally, they 
embody a couplet, a pair of similar formal elements. 
The Temple 33 program differs considerably from this 
pair, however. Not only do the dates of the Temple 
33 lintels frame those of Temples 1 and 42, but they 
include the latest date in the program (April 3, 757). 
This date is reported on Lintel 2, a panel that also in- 
cludes two 1516 expressions instead of the usual one. 
Temple 33 was also much more elaborate than either 
1 or 42 in that it was fitted with a hieroglyphic stair- 
way featuring scenes of Bird Jaguar IV and his ances- 
tors playing ball against stairs (see Fig. 2.27). A large 
statue depicting the king's father, Itzamnah B'ahlam 
II, was also installed in the temple's central chamber. 

The Temple 33 program, therefore, constitutes the 

climactic third element of a sequence, analogous to 
the triadic parallel poetic form common in spoken 
Maya verse. In this style, a variation in the third line 
of a parallel sequence of three lines signals the end of 
the verse (Tedlock 1983: 220). The rhetorical function 
of this poetic pattern is to highlight the importance 
of the information conveyed by the third element. 
At Yaxchilán, the formal variance and elaboration of 
Temple 33 in relation to the first two buildings, the 
"twin" programs of Temples 1 and 42, characterizes 
Temple 33—and particularly its central lintel, Lintel 
2—as the climactic element of the complete program. 
The triadic parallel trope was employed to stress the 
broad-based political support for Bird Jaguars heir. 
The political support of each wife and noble is sym- 
bolized by a dance performance with the king. 


1.17. Yaxchilán Lintels 50 (a), 32 (b), and 33 (c), from 
Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 109, 
73, 75, reproduced courtesy of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. 


Although this group of monuments constitutes one 
of the most elaborate and direct statements of the 
relationship between dance and political alliance to 
have survived from the Classic Maya, the panels pro- 
vide little additional information about the perfor- 
mances themselves. No textual or iconographic clues 
are given in any of the lintels which would allow us to 
situate the performances in space. It should be noted, 
however, that both Temples 1 and 33 featured large 
terraces just below the main stairways, which could 
have served as locations for performances, such as 
that mentioned on Lintel 1. Temple 42 was also built 
on a broad terrace that would have been ideal for 
dance performances. 


The Program of Temple 13 

The next major building program featuring lintels 
with dance texts is Temple 13, dedicated around Ap 
761 (Tate 1992: 171-173). Unlike the earlier program 
of Temples 1, 33, and 42, Temple 13 was built on the 
river side of the main plaza. Each of its doorways was 
fitted with a carved lintel; from left to right, these 
are designated Lintels 50, 32, and 33 (Fig. 1.17). The 
theme of these lintels likewise differs from the earlier 
program, focusing on the legitimacy of Bird Jaguar IV, 
rather than his son's. Chronologically, this program 
appears to be arranged from left to right, beginning 
with Lintel 50. 

The interpretation of these lintels as a program 
has been hindered by the eroded condition of Lintel 
50. Although this panel does not include a date, the 
image depicts a ruler performing with the flapstaff 
(Fig. 1.172). The caption of this panel begins simply 
with the presentation of the dance: ubah ti’ ahk'ot ti’ 
hab'ab', “he does the ‘clearer’ dance" (Looper 20030). 
This was apparently an alternative name for the jasaw 
chan dance, also performed with the flapstaff, as de- 
picted on Stela 11. The reference to the flapstaff as a 

"clearer" may relate to the cosmological and meteoro- 
logical meaning of the dance, which was frequently 
performed near summer solstice (Tate 1992: 95). In 
the Maya area, this date traditionally inaugurates the 
canícula, a short dry spell during the rainy season 
when the skies temporarily clear. On Lintel 50, the 
performer of this dance is named K'inich Tatb'u Skull 
II, a mid-sixth-century Yaxchilán ruler who was re- 


sponsible for the lintel program installed in the adja- 
cent Temple 12 (Martin and Grube 2000: 121, 129). 
Lintel 5o, therefore, probably makes reference to a 
ceremony performed by an illustrious ancestor of 
Bird Jaguar IV. 

The middle panel in the Temple 13 program, Lin- 
tel 32, extends the narrative into the recent past (Fig. 
1.17b). The calendar round date that introduces the 
text has been interpreted as October 25, 709, the day 
after the famous bloodletting event by Lady Xok re- 
corded on Lintel 24. The event is a dance involving 
a "legs" object. The actor is the former ruler, Itzam- 
nah B'ahlam II, who wears a costume including an 
avian headdress similar to those worn by his son on 
the earlier Lintels 1, 2, 5, and 42. In his right hand, 
Itzamnah B'ahlam II grasps a God K scepter, which 
also evokes earlier images (Lintels 1, 3, 7, and 42). In 
contrast to Lintel 5o, Lintel 32 shows the king danc- 
ing with a wife, Lady Evening Star, the mother of Bird 
Jaguar IV. She is depicted holding a bundle, as do the 
wives of Bird Jaguar IV shown on Lintels 1 and 7. The 
iconographic and compositional similarities between 
Lintel 32 and earlier lintels at Yaxchilán clearly sug- 
gest an attempt to integrate this program thematically 
with those of Structures 1, 42, and 33. The presenta- 
tion of Bird Jaguar's father and mother in the same 
manner as previous images of him can be understood 
as a statement of lineage in visual form. 

Indeed, the culminating panel of the Temple 13 
program, Lintel 33, depicts a Flapstaff dance by Bird 
Jaguar IV on June 21, 747, the summer solstice, but 
before his accession as ruler of Yaxchilán (Fig. 1.17c). 
The composition of this image, which shows the king 
holding the flapstaff in his right hand, is very close 
to that of the nearby Lintel 50, suggesting the conti- 
nuity between the performances of these two rulers 
whose reigns were separated by nearly two centuries. 
It also evokes the pre-accession flapstaff performance 
by Bird Jaguar IV and his father, represented on Stela 
11. The headdress worn by Bird Jaguar IV on Lintel 33, 
however, is the Chahk headdress seen in the context 
of the post-accession dances shown on Lintels 3 and 
7. This monument, therefore, suggests the continuity 
of the period before and after Bird Jaguar's accession. 
At the same time, it suggests conceptual linkages be- 
tween rituals of legitimacy described and illustrated 
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1.18. Site R Lintel 5. Drawing by author. Site R Lintel 5 


on multiple programs throughout the site. The Tem- 
ple 13 program differs from previous programs, how- 
ever, in its focus on the legitimacy of Bird Jaguar IV, 
rather than on that of his heir, Itzamnah B'ahlam III. 


The Site R Lintels 
Late in the reign of Bird Jaguar IV, Yaxchilán artists 
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working at an unknown site, dubbed “Site R” by Linda 
Schele, carved a remarkable series of lintels (see Schele 


1991: 196-200). Of these lintels, two bear inscrip- 
tions that include 1516 “dance” phrases.” Lintel 4 was 
identified by Nikolai Grube as a dance with “celestial 
snakes,” performed by Bird Jaguar IV of Yaxchilán (on 


the right) with a local sajal (see Fig. 1.2; Grube 1992; 


Mayer 1995: 78-79). These snakes, which perhaps rep- 
resent boa constrictors, are shown threaded through 
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the aprons of both men, which are layered over a cut 
hip cloth with a long trailing back. In addition, Bird 


Jaguar wears an elaborate headdress built on an avian — 1.19. Site R Lintel 2. Drawing by author. 


Site R Lintel 2 
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form, with a wing, tail, and long cormorantlike head 
and neck, topped with a basketry structure studded 
with feathers. A flapstaff emerges from the back of his 
headdress. He has a nose tube, ear ornaments, and 
several necklaces, including a large pectoral. He also 


wears wristlets, knee bands, and sandals. His com- 


panion wears a similar costume, but with a crested 
bird head attached to the front of his headdress. This 


dance took place on October 10, 767, near the begin- 


ning of the dry season, an occurrence which may be 
signified by the solar cartouche framing a Sun God 


face, which appears on the front of Bird Jaguar's head- 


dress as the belly of the aquatic bird. 
The second monument from Site R that preserves a 
textual record of dance is Lintel 5 (Fig. 1.18). This panel 


possibly records the date of this performance as Janu- 


ary 28, 766, and the dancer on the left is identified as 
a sajal. He performs a “macaw-face headband” dance, 
an obvious reference to the macaw head attached to 
his headdress (Looper 2004b). While the vulture head 
adorning the headdress of his companion, Bird Jaguar 
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Site R Lintel 1 


IV, may be a reference to this lord’s superior status as 
ajaw, it might also relate to the unknown narrative 
portrayed in the performance. Whatever its precise 
significance, this text demonstrates that ancient Maya 
dances could be named with reference to costumes of 
the dancers and the objects they manipulate, such as 
the snakes shown on Lintel 4. The performance of a 
bird dance depicted on this lintel may also relate the- 
matically to dances depicted elsewhere in Maya art, 
such as the Kaminaljuyú “bird dancer” vase or the 
Toniná upper palace stuccoes (see Chapter 3). 

The Site R lintels are significant not only for their 
artistry, but also for their documentation of the rela- 
tionship between ahk'ot-type dance and political ac- 
tion. The joint dances performed by Bird Jaguar IV 
and his sajalob’ clearly signify the close political ties 
between Yaxchilán and its satellite, Site R. The func- 
tion of dance in this context is comparable to earlier 
monumental programs at Yaxchilán, and even Dos 
Pilas, as discussed above. The avian imagery of the 
dance shown on Lintel 5 specifically recalls the De- 
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1.20. Site R Lintel 1. Drawing by Peter 
Mathews. 
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1.21. Yaxchilán Lintel 9, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 


Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 29, reproduced courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


scending Macaw dance performed to celebrate the 
royal visit of the Yaxchilán ruler to Piedras Negras in 
749, as recorded on Piedras Negras Panel 3. These ac- 
counts attest to the importance of dance in the Clas- 
sic period as a means of commemorating political 
alliances and clientage between sites. The Celestial 
Snake and Macaw-Face Headband dances depicted 
on Lintels 4 and 5 are only two of a series of perfor- 
mances shown on these lintels, which also included 
masquerade (Lintel 2; Fig. 1.19) and music (Lintel 1; 


Fig. 1.20; see Mayer 1995: 74-77). 


Late Programs at Yaxchilán 

Although no accession date survives for Itzamnah 
B'ahlam III, by 769 he was already performing rituals 
as king. The transfer of power from Bird Jaguar IV to 
his heir on June 16, 768, was officially commemorated 
by Lintel 9, installed in Structure 2, which overlooks 
the southeast end of the main plaza (Fig. 1.21). Echo- 
ing the composition of Stela 11, the transition is sym- 
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bolized by a Flapstaff dance between Bird Jaguar and a 
sajal named Great Skull, who is also referred to as the 
uncle of Itzamnah B'ahlam III. As argued by Schele 
and Freidel (1990: 303), this performance may have 
signified the elevation of Great Skull to the status of 
regent. The basic structure of the figures' headdresses 
is similar to the feathered cylindrical *bird headdress" 
seen on previous lintels. A spectacular addition to 
Bird Jaguar's costume is a long necklace of shrunken 
captive heads (one with diminutive arms). 

However, numerous details of the Lintel 9 head- 
dresses are distinctive and relate closely to the tim- 
ing of this ceremony near the summer solstice. These 
include flapstaffs, solar disks, and a cluster of icons 
associated with deities of the sun and fire. Despite 
these unique features, the imagery of this monument 
repeats formulae seen previously on Yaxchilán Lintels 
1, 2, 5, 32, 33, 42, and 50 as well as Stela 9, thereby 
weaving this performance into a trans-historical dy- 
nastic pageant. 

A pair of structures (54 and 55) built by Itzamnah 
B'ahlam III around 785 feature the final records of 
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1.22. Yaxchilán Lintel 53, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 115, reproduced courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


dance at ancient Yaxchilán. These buildings face the 
river on the first ledge, about 360 m from the south- 
eastern edge of the main plaza. Both structures origi- 
nally had three lintels; however, dance expressions 
occur only on the central lintel of Structure 54 (Lintel 
54) and the central and right-hand panels of Structure 
55 (Lintels 52 and 53). Another lintel from Structure 
54, Lintel 58, probably also depicts a dance, but this 
is not textually indicated. The programs of these two 
structures are thus less focused on dance than earlier 
monuments, such as Temple 33, though it remains a 
theme of some importance. 

Each of these lintels has close iconographic and 
textual links to earlier programs. In particular, Lintel 
53 (Fig. 1.22) replicates the event and actors shown 
on the earlier Lintel 32, in which Itzamnah B'ahlam 
II dances with his consort, Lady Evening Star, on Oc- 
tober 25, 709 (Fig. 1.17b). Created nearly eighty years 
after this event actually took place, Lintel 53 relies 
heavily on the earlier lintel for details of costume and 
composition. The king's pose, attributes, and attire 
are almost identical; however, a few details differ in 
his partner's dress, particularly in the elimination of 
the patterning in her huipil and the deletion of the 
sacrificial bowl from her headdress. The texts of the 
two panels include exactly the same dance expression, 
referring to the dance using the "legs" glyph. 

Lintel 54 (Fig. 1.23) is also similar to Lintel 3, fea- 
turing a period-ending dance performed by Bird Jag- 
uar IV on April 8, 756 (see Fig. 1.16c). Interestingly, 
however, the king's dance partners are different; in- 
stead of the sajal shown on Lintel 3, on Lintel 54 he 
dances with Lady Great Skull, the mother of Itzam- 
nah B'ahlam III. In this image, the woman wears the 
same headdress that appears on Lintel 1 and holds a 
bundle (see Fig. 1.16a). That this important woman 
has replaced the sajal suggests the emphasis of the 
Structure 54 program on the Great Skull family. In 
fact, Lord Great Skull himself is featured on Lintel 


1.23. (top) Yaxchilán Lintel 54, from Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 117, reproduced 
courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
1.24. (bottom) Yaxchilán Lintel 52, from Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 113, reproduced 
courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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58 (which does not include a dance expression) and 
is referred to as the “uncle” of Itzamnah B'ahlam III. 
Bird Jaguar’s headdress also is different. On Lintel 
3, he wears the Chahk headdress, whereas on Lintel 
54 he appears with the bird headdress. Accordingly, 
the texts of these lintels ascribe different names to 
the dances performed. Neither, however, have been 
deciphered. 

The final lintel of this program, Lintel 52 (Fig. 1.24), 
again quotes from earlier lintel imagery, although 
the date of the event depicted is unique. The event 
is a dance conducted by Bird Jaguar IV and his son 
on the 9.16.15.0.0 period-ending (February 15, 766). 
The image of Bird Jaguar IV dancing in a Chahk head- 
dress and holding a God K scepter, is adapted from 
Lintels 3 and 7. The image of Itzamnah B'ahlam III 
dancing with his father, however, had only previously 
been represented on Lintel 2 from Temple 33 (see 
Fig. 1.16b). In the earlier panel, the heir dances with 
a bird-staff and wears the cylindrical avian headdress, 
while on Lintel 52 he holds the God K scepter, and 
his headdress features a large avian head, possibly of 
an owl or raptor. Like many images from Yaxchilán, 
then, Lintel 52 draws upon earlier models even while 
its iconographic details point to the distinctiveness of 
the event depicted. 

The depiction of a dance between father and son 
on this lintel (and many other such sculptures at Yax- 
chilán) is relevant to the interpretation of dance in 
Maya culture in general. While clearly conceived as 
a performance essential to dynastic succession, we 
may also interpret such images in relation to rites of 
passage. Among Mesoamerican peoples, gender and 
adulthood were not “natural” consequences of aging 
and hormones, but were rather fostered through cul- 
tural processes, including body modification (such 
as piercing and haircuts), repetition and imitation of 
adult behavior, and physical manipulation by adults 
(such as the Aztec practice of grabbing children by the 
neck to make them grow) (Sahagün 1951: Chap. 37). 

Among the ancient Maya, such practices are not 
well documented, but certainly involved naming 
and heir-designation rites, as well as an important 
yax chahb, “ 
Dos Pilas Panel 19, this ceremony involved the initial 


first penance,” ceremony. Depicted on 


penis-perforation and bloodletting by a boy, overseen 
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by family members and court officials (Houston 1993: 
115, Fig. 4-19). Although an equivalent “first dance” 
has not yet been securely identified, it is clear that 
the joint performance of the young heir to the throne 
with his father or uncle not only must have contrib- 
uted to a sense of family solidarity, but also served to 
incorporate the boy into the male-dominated domain 
of ceremonial dance culture. The fact that such dances 
are shown on at least three of the lintels at Yaxchilan 
strongly suggests this, as do images of youths and men 
performing together at Bonampak (see Chapter 2). 

In sum, the usage of dance expressions at Yaxchi- 
lan shows much consistency over nearly thirty years. 
Even though earlier programs were more elaborate 
than later ones, beginning with Stela 11, dance texts 
were almost always utilized as captions for images 
of paired dancers of unequal status. The performers 
mentioned in these texts included not only the two 
major rulers who commissioned them, Bird Jaguar 
IV and Itzamnah B'ahlam III, but also ancestral kings, 
wives, sons, and allied sajalob'. The consistency with 
which dance texts were incorporated into monuments 
at Yaxchilán parallels the recurrence of "legs" com- 
pounds in dance passages at Dos Pilas. At both sites, 
the usage of dance texts seems to have been governed 
by a strong sense of local precedent. As in other do- 
mains of ancient Maya culture, these traditions were 
probably viewed as manifestations of ancestral legiti- 
macy and a means of preserving power structures. 

In contrast to the data from Dos Pilas, the names of 
the dances mentioned at Yaxchilán provide significant 
information concerning the cosmological significance 
of the performances. Some of these dances, such as 
the Macaw-Face Headband, Motmot(?), and celestial 
snake dances, suggest associations with the celestial 
realm of the cosmos. Likewise, the reference to the 
Flapstaff dance as "clearer" strongly implies meteo- 
rological control. The meaning of the Basket dance 
is probably closely connected to God K, the diminu- 
tive supernatural seated on top of the staff carried in 
the dance. These names and motifs parallel the use 
of cosmological symbols in costume, such as the bird, 
jaguar-centipede, and Chahk headdresses. 

Additional cosmological significance for these per- 
formances is suggested by their coordination with 
events such as the summer solstice and period- 


ending ceremonies. In certain programs, especially 
that of Temples 1, 33, and 42, these symbols were 
phrased within triadic poetic patterns as well as the 
calendar round, which added additional cosmological 
layering to the meaning of the dances portrayed. The 
dance traditions documented in the texts of Yaxchi- 
lán significantly enrich our understanding of the sa- 
cred component of the performances. In many cases, 
dance depicts the transformation of the performers 
into cosmic beings, capable of accessing the forces of 
sky, earth, and underworld. 

It is also useful to compare the contexts of dance 
expressions at Yaxchilán with those from Dos Pilas. 
These two sites clearly manifest different traditions, 
with Dos Pilas earlier than Yaxchilán, though both 
may have been influenced by Piedras Negras. The 
most obvious difference in the usage of dance texts at 
these two sites concerns the monumental format in 
which they occur. At Dos Pilas, hieroglyphic stairways 
and, later, stelae were the favored loci for recording 
dance. At Yaxchilán, the first dance expression occurs 
on a stela, but the preferred format was the temple 
doorway lintel. 

Moreover, the lintel format at Yaxchilán was used 
to abstract text and image in such a way that they be- 
came disconnected from a locative context. That is, 
none of the lintels at Yaxchilán provides information 
regarding where the dance performances took place. 
In contrast, monuments in which dance expressions 
occur at Dos Pilas situate dance performances pre- 
cisely within the sacred landscape that architecture 
embodied. Thus, the Dos Pilas dance text tradition 
emphasized cosmological meanings through location, 
whereas that of Yaxchilán developed these meanings 
through dance names and associated costume ele- 
ments and attributes. 

In addition to exhibiting a shared interest in dance 
as a vehicle for expressing cosmological meanings, 
both sites show strong associations between dance 
and politics. At Yaxchilán, dance references were 
woven into elaborate dynastic narratives reflecting 
an underlying concern with legitimate succession. 
Here, dance became a crucial metaphor for the trans- 
fer of power, articulated through an array of images 
of paired dancers. This contrasts with the function 
of many dances recorded at Dos Pilas, which are 


sometimes related to strengthening inter-site alliance 
through celebrations of military victory. Neverthe- 
less, underlying both conceptualizations is the use 
of dance as a metonym of power sharing as well as 
political hierarchy. By dancing on formal occasions 
with subordinates, allies, wives, and heirs, Maya rul- 
ers could demonstrate their sociopolitical unity, as 
well as their status differences, through variations in 
costume, staging, or choreography. Dance thus played 
an important role in Classic Maya culture as a symbol 
of horizontal and vertical power relationships. As dis- 
cussed above, the hierarchical component of dance 
performance may even have been embodied in the 
term for dance, which carried connotations of sacri- 
fice and offerings made to the gods. 

What is more, dance embodied these political re- 
lationships through a performance. The "on-stage" 
events recorded in the texts were only one compo- 
nent of this exchange, which also involved the assess- 
ment of tribute and acquisition of costume elements 
through trade, the diplomacy that preceded royal 
visits and marriages, the feasts that doubtlessly ac- 
companied the performances, and the interactions 
of scores of courtiers and retainers who remain unac- 
knowledged in the inscriptions. Through their brev- 
ity and emphasis on the climactic events of ritual se- 
quences, the inscriptions at Dos Pilas and Yaxchilán 
shed light on only certain aspects of dance as part of 
an extremely complex sociopolitical interaction. 

Finally, the mention of "public performances" in 
inscriptions from Yaxchilán and the northwest Yu- 
catan need to be evaluated in relation to the context 
of such texts. Indeed, these references, like most of 
the dance texts at Yaxchilán, occur on doorway sculp- 
tures, suggesting that the performances may not have 
been of a very public nature. Like the dance within 
a building cited on the Dumbarton Oaks Panel from 
near El Cayo (Fig. 1.12), these performances could 
have been mainly for the benefit of elite audiences 
and conducted in palace venues. The first dance mon- 
ument at Yaxchilán, Stela 11, was installed on the ter- 
race of an isolated hilltop shrine. Similarly, the stelae 
representations of dance at Dos Pilas are found on 
elevated terraces or outside of the site core, behind a 
funerary monument (Structure 15-1). The limited ac- 
cessibility of these images and texts raises questions 
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concerning the visibility of dance performance to the 
general populace. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, hieroglyphic texts provide a powerful 
tool for analyzing and comparing ancient Maya dance 
events. To the extent that they are deciphered, these 
texts constitute a data set that is both highly specific 
and semantically transparent. The analysis of T516 
dance expressions remains important for the identifi- 
cation of dance in other domains, such as iconography 
and architecture. On the other hand, the investiga- 
tion of dance through the distribution of a single term 
can be limiting. There may be other terms, as yet un- 
deciphered, that refer to performance genres that we 
would classify as dance. The "public ceremony" men- 
tioned on Yaxchilán Lintel 1 is one example. 

While the textual approach has its advantages, the 
above analysis shows that it is also essential to con- 
sider texts in their iconographic and spatial context. 
The primary function of texts as captions in many ex- 
amples, as well as many other instances in which text 
and image speak through each other, point toward 
a more open methodology in which texts serve as a 
point of departure rather than a restrictive category 
of analysis. 

As a final point, it should be noted that ancient 
Maya texts provide important information concern- 
ing native notions of dance identity (see McFee 1992). 
In particular, T516 expressions refer to the dances in 
terms of costume or objects held in the hands, rather 
than action or movement. This is contrary to the 
expectations of many dance scholars, who see cho- 
reography as essential to the meaning and identity 
of dance. This particular way of referring to dances 
suggests that from the Maya point of view, the iden- 
tity of a dance was largely constituted by "contextual" 
features extrinsic to movement. The historical and 
social impact of these events can only be discerned 
through comparisons with other data sets, such as 
iconography, spatial analysis, archaeological remains, 
and dynastic histories. These comparisons help to de- 
fine the other communicative modes in which dance 
was intermeshed, particularly costume, architecture, 
and speech. 
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The Iconography 
of Dance 


The art of the ancient Maya is a major field of inquiry 
within pre-Columbian art history. In part, this may be 
attributed to the almost mythical role that this culture 
has played in recent times (Schele and Miller 1986: 18). 
In addition, our fascination with Maya art is inspired 
by the extraordinary quantity of detailed images that 
survive, which strongly appeal to western aesthetic 
values. Accordingly, scholars tend to approach Maya 
art with the same methodologies that they use in 
western art history, mainly stylistic and iconographic 
analysis. The essential difference between these two 
approaches is that the first looks at form alone, and 
the other examines the linkages between form and 
meaning. Because of its antiquity, the iconographic 
analysis of Maya art is generally understood as an ex- 
ercise in code-breaking, in which motifs, identified 
through structural analysis, are attributed meanings 
based on their contexts. 

While structural analysis provides us with the el- 
ementary methodology for understanding the mean- 
ings of art, it is useful to pause and consider its utility 
in the specific context of the Maya. In particular, how 
can iconographic methods illuminate the iconologi- 
cal issue of interpreting the role of dance imagery in 
Maya society? To address this question, we must first 
consider the representational status of Maya art and 
the way in which it is supposed to convey meaning. 

In general, representation occurs through processes 
of embodiment in material social activities. These pro- 
cesses acquire meaning in several ways. One way may 
be characterized as commemorative, in that images 
of dance in Maya art transcribed memories of perfor- 
mances into permanent media. As products of mem- 
ory work, images provide an opportunity for mon- 
tage, deletion, and creativity that radically alters the 
semantic and formal relationships between the image 
and the performance(s) that inspired them. Rosemary 
Joyce (2000a, 2000b, 2001), in particular, calls atten- 
tion to the stereotyped presentation of the body and 
ritual in Maya art. The images are not photographic 
records of ritual, but are carefully composed in order 
to crystallize the most important elements of the rites 
from the point of view of both patron and artist. 

Perhaps the most important process in the tran- 
scription of performance into image was focalization 
and deletion, in which the artist selects only a few 
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visual and temporal aspects of the performance for 
commemoration. The typical image of dance focuses 
on the body and costume of the principal performer, 
at the expense of details for spatial setting, additional 
props, and especially the audience. The actions cho- 
sen for depiction are likewise highly stereotyped, fo- 
cusing either on the adornment of the dancer or on 
the moment of high drama when the performer's body 
is on stage, fully displayed. Thus, the representation 
of dance in Maya art is nearly as conventional as in 
hieroglyphic texts, though pottery painting frequently 
provides more contextual information than monu- 
mental art. 

Another important mode by which performances 
were altered through representation was transposi- 
tion—that is, the spatial and temporal disconnection 
of the image's content and location from the perfor- 
mance to which it refers. This process underlies the 
creation of symbolic mountains in the form of tem- 
ple-pyramids or sacred bodies of water in the form of 
plazas. Another important example is the use of basal 
registers on monuments to provide locative informa- 
tion for the ceremony depicted. 

Images of dance also had a proscriptive function, 
serving as a reference point for the conceptualization 
of future performances. This function of images is 
profoundly political in that it ascribes an authority to 
a particular representation as a means of sustaining 
powerful emotions experienced during the event. In 
this way, the political instrumentality of the work of 
art is framed aesthetically in terms of a local under- 
standing of the emotion they inspire (Smith 2006). 
This provides a useful means of conceptualizing the 
aesthetic grounding of the political instrumentality 
of representations, while at the same time raising dif- 
ficult questions regarding the collective status of aes- 
thetic values. 

In fact, it has been argued that the Maya consid- 
ered images of rulers to be continuous with the royal 
person rather than separate, inanimate objects (Hous- 
ton, Stuart, and Taube 2006: 78). Thus, the display 
of images of elite performers in ceremonial settings 
such as feasting areas, plazas, platforms, and palace 
and temple buildings made their bodies part of lived 
experience, actively engaging the monuments in on- 
going performances. These image-rich environments 
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were probably seen as embodying a particularly pow- 
erful aesthetic collectivity, which had the potential 
for sanctifying all performances in their vicinity. The 
proscriptive function of these images was not merely 
a matter of imitation, but of interacting with them as 
living entities. 

In addition to these mnemonic functions, images 
also function as indexes, pointing to the social context 
of their production and use. In other words, images 
activate social memory through indirect associations 
of the object with various social domains. This dimen- 
sion of representation goes beyond the boundaries of 
traditional iconography, and even aesthetics as it is 
conventionally defined. Nevertheless, indexical func- 
tions are essential to Maya aesthetics in that they are 
an important domain through which social relation- 
ships are managed and negotiated. In particular, the 
creation of painted or carved images depicting danc- 
ers speaks eloquently of the importance of the elite 
courts and the alliance networks and tribute systems 
that sustained them. 

Viewed in this light, the aesthetic formulae of sur- 
face finish, calligraphic line, color patterning, compo- 
sition, monumentality, and the like connect art met- 
onymically to a courtly culture. These aesthetic forms 
serve as the culmination of the exchange system that 
defined Maya sociopolitical hierarchies. Monumental 
images of dancers thus not only convey meaning as a 
semiotically encoded representation subject to struc- 
tural and iconographic analysis, but also as the physi- 
cal evidence of corvée labor that provided the materi- 
als as well as the court-trained workshops which gave 
form to the artworks. 

This chapter explores the evidence for ancient 
Maya dance deriving from pictorial representations 
in sculpture and painting. We will be principally con- 
cerned with the least problematic categories of dance 
iconography: those involving the representation of ob- 
jects and costuming. Chapter 3 deals with the more 
problematic dimension of dance representation: the 
depiction of body postures and motion. The first part 
of this chapter consists of an overview of the imagery 
diagnostic of dance in Maya art. We will also consider 
musical instruments and other secondary aspects of 
dance imagery. As it is not possible to present a com- 
prehensive iconography of Maya dance, a case study 


will provide the basis for defining the cultural mean- 
ing of dance imagery within historical parameters. 
This study uses iconographic evidence to illustrate the 
dance themes appearing in the Bonampak murals. Ex- 
amination of these images suggests that dance was an 
important component of the Classic Maya social sys- 
tem, both through its representational and aesthetic 
functionalities. 


Identifying Dance Iconography 


Any iconographic study of dance in art must begin 
with the same basic question: What are the visual 
clues that disambiguate dance from other types of ac- 
tivity, such as running or fighting, as depicted within 
a given representational tradition? To date, the only 
widely agreed upon iconographic marker for dance in 
Maya art is a pose in which the knees are turned out 
and one heel is raised. This pose, discussed further in 
the next chapter, will provide a starting point for an 
investigation of dance iconography in Maya art. 
Another important clue is provided by hieroglyphic 
texts, as detailed in the previous chapter. If it is as- 
sumed that a given text caption describes the event 
with which it is spatially associated, then the presence 
of a text referring to dance may be taken as support 
that this is indeed the specific action that is depicted. 
The iconography associated with this image may then 
be considered within the category of dance imagery. 
This strategy is illustrated by the example of an in- 


cised stone vase, presumed to be from the region of 
Copan (k3296; Fig. 2.1). The image on this vase shows 
two figures wearing elaborate costumes and zoomor- 
phic masks, alternating with hieroglyphic captions. 
The frontally orientated figure wears over his face a 
bearded mask with a protruding tongue. His head- 
dress includes a waterlily pad tied with a cloth band, 
a fish nibbling a waterlily blossom, and shell diadem. 
A feather train extends from the serpent wing of the 
headdress. Although neither figure assumes the lifted- 
heel pose, the associated text assures us that this is in- 
deed an image of dance. 

In this image, the frontally posed figure imperson- 
ates an important supernatural, referred to as the 
Waterlily Serpent. Combining features of snakes and 
birds, this creature is laden with aquatic symbolism, 
including fish, dotted bubbles, shells, and the diagnos- 
tic waterlily pad headdress (Fig. 2.2a). The T-shaped 
glyphic signs that appear in some manifestations iden- 
tify him as a wind deity (Fig. 2.2b; Taube 1992: 59). 
This god also frequently appears in association with 
lunar crescents or rabbits, which suggest a connec- 
tion to the moon (Fig. 2.2c). Finally, on various monu- 
ments, such as Dos Pilas Stela 15 (Fig. 1.9) and Macha- 
quila Stela 10 (Fig. 2.28) rulers attired as Waterlily 
Serpents perform rituals in caves. The domain of the 
Waterlily Serpent, therefore, encompassed a wide 
range of cosmic realms, merging the moon, caves, and 
water with the specific identity of a wind spirit. 

The lord’s attire on the Copan vase includes a mo- 


2.1. Incised vase from the vicinity of Copan (x3296). Drawing by author. 
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saic collar with epaulets emblazoned with wind signs, 
a goggle-eyed pectoral, a God C apron, a beaded net 
skirt, mosaic knee bands, and sandals decorated with 
Tlaloc faces. The feathers of a backrack are visible to 
his right and left. In his right hand, he extends a feath- 
ered staff— possibly a rattle—representing an eyeball 
and optic nerve, while his left hand grasps a folded 
cloth or paper strip wrapped around a circular object. 
His companion, depicted in profile, wears a contrast- 
ing scaly cut-away mask depicting a crocodile with a 
shell ornament on its snout, and a full-scale (stuffed?) 
vulture hangs from the back of the headdress. His 
torso is enclosed in a spotted covering, and he wears 
a heavy belt with pendant shells. The remainder of his 
costume is identical to that of the frontal figure, and 
he holds the same objects. The similarity of the cos- 
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2.2. Waterlily Serpent in zoomorphic and anthropomorphic forms. a, K1162; b, k1440; c, “Vase of the Stars" (MPv5335). 
Drawings by author. 


tumes suggests that this vase depicts different charac- 
ters in the same performance. 

The text associated with these figures, read contin- 
uously, beginning from the date at the upper left in the 
rollout drawing shown, describes the image as a “ball- 
playing" dance (Coe and Kerr 1997: 203). This des- 
ignation may refer to the cloth-covered objects they 
hold, which also appear in more conventional ball- 
playing scenes (Fig. 2.3). The performer is Yax Pas- 
aj Chan Yo'pat, the sixteenth ruler of Copán, who 
reigned from 763 to ca. 810 (Martin and Grube 2000: 
209-213). The text also mentions the impersonation 
of a god named by the numeral seven followed by a 
portrait head with a projecting tongue. This glyph 
probably refers to the supernatural portrayed in the 
mask worn by Yax Pasaj The second figure, though 
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2.3. Piedras Negras Miscellaneous Sculptured Stone 10. 
Drawing by author after Satterthwaite 1944: Fig. 22. 


unnamed, is possibly a subordinate lord, as suggested 
by his representation in profile. 

The identification of this scene as one involving 
dance allows us to develop several hypotheses con- 
cerning the iconography of these performances. It 
suggests that, in addition to dynamic poses, a large 
array of costume elements and ritual implements may 
be indicators of dance (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
1993: 270-272; Grube 1992; Miller 1981: 134-135; 
Taube 1989b, 2001). The compositional device of 
paired standing figures wearing related costumes may 
signal dance as well. The next step is to conduct a dis- 
tributional analysis of the motifs within the corpus of 
Maya art to determine if they occur consistently as an 
iconographic cluster.” What follows is a discussion of 
the various iconographic elements associated with 
dance, either through common co-occurrence with 
textual references to dance or with the lifted-heel pos- 
ture. The iconography of dance is highly varied and 
overlaps with most major thematic categories in Maya 
art, including funerals, war, sacrifice, feasting, and su- 
pernatural communication. 


Dance Costumes and Attributes 
Costumes and attributes may be associated with 
dance in two ways. One group of elements seems to 


be associated with dance, but also appears in other 
ritual contexts. These include relatively thick belts, 
also part of ballgame attire, and heavy jewelry such 
as cuffs, earflares, necklaces, and anklets, which were 
associated with elite courtly dress in general. Feath- 
ered headdresses representing composite animals and 
supernatural beings also fall within this category as 
these are prominent in images representing diverse 
rituals. 

A second group of elements generally co-occur with 
dance performance and can therefore be considered 
properly diagnostic of this genre. Although they are 
occasionally used outside of the dance context, full 
face masks and cut-away costumes such as those worn 
by the figures on the Copán vase fall within this cate- 
gory. Another type of dance mask made of clay-soaked 
fiber and leaving the mouth and jaw exposed has been 
recovered archaeologically (Inomata et al. 1998: 30). 
Helmetlike masks with large mouth openings are 
worn by the dancing figures from the Osario at Chi- 
chén Itzá (Fig. 2.4). In Maya art, masks are exclusively 
worn by men, suggesting a strongly gendered aspect 
of their use. In fact, all of the specialized dance cos- 
tumes and attributes are linked to male performance. 
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2.4. Masked dancer from the Osario, Chichén Itzá. Drawing 
by author. 
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Along with the headdresses, to which they were 
usually attached, the masks embody particular gods 
and indicate the ritual power assumed by the individ- 
uals in performance (see Schele and Miller 1986: 69). 
As noted by various scholars, the impersonation of su- 
pernaturals by Maya elites was no mere theatrical rep- 
resentation or disguise, but a ritual process by which 
numinous beings were thought to assume corporeal 
form (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 262; Houston, 
Stuart, and Taube 2006: 270-276; Stone 1991: 195; cf. 
Fischer-Lichte 1992: 74-75). The headdress effectively 
becomes a medium for the transformation of the per- 
former's voice and eyesight into emanations from the 
spirit world. A particularly revealing example of the 
oracular function of masks appears in the caption of 
Site R Lintel 2, which includes the phrase yalaj uk o, 
“his mask speaks" (Fig. 1.19). Thus, through masquer- 
ade, the role of the ruler as speaker is transferred to 
the mask. 

The shell tinklers and celts descending from the 
belts worn by the dancers on the Copán vase are also 
probably diagnostic of dance attire since they would 
have provided a form of musical accompaniment as 
the performer moved. Not only do these appear fre- 
quently among the Yaxchilán “dance” lintels (e.g., 
Figs. 1.15c, 1.16c, 1.17b, 1.21-1.24), but they are ex- 
tremely common on stela portraits of rulers—an in- 
dication of the pervasiveness of dance iconography in 
Maya art (Fig. 5.3; Looper 2001). Because they were 
made of exotic, imported materials such as jade and 
shell, tinklers and celts were both elite status markers 
and embodiments of spiritual potencies. In particu- 
lar, the jade from which the celts were fashioned em- 
bodies the life force transmitted from the ancestors 
to their descendants (Taube 2005). Jade’s quality as 
a spiritual heirloom makes the ancestral presence in 
dance palpable through the senses of sight and sound. 
Therefore, when attached to the body, these jewels 
presented not only a splendid appearance, but also in- 
fused the dancer with ancestral presence. 

Though occasionally worn outside of dance perfor- 
mance (i.e., perhaps the Uaxactün Initial Series vase; 
Smith 1955, vol. 2: Fig. 72b), large, feathered back- 
racks were closely associated with dance (Figs. 1.22, 
2.20; Plates 7, 8). They were constructed of feathers 
inserted in a lightweight armature that was usually 
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inserted into the belt. While achieving the effect of 
dramatically enhancing the dancers' size and accen- 
tuating their movements, backracks also conveyed a 
complex symbolism, discussed further in Chapter 4. 

One final generalization regarding dance attire 
is that it tends to be unusually elaborate and lavish 
(though, once again, there are exceptions; see, for ex- 
ample, Fig. 4.28d). These massive costumes seem to 
emphasize the abundance of luxurious materials from 
which they were made—feathers, paper, pelts, jade, 
and shell—which the elite acquired through systems 
of trade and tribute. The imagery from Bonampak 
Room 1 presents the dancers' costumes as animated 
tribute bundles (Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006: 
247). The messages of power communicated through 
the iconography of costume was thereby expressed 
within a medium that had economic value. 


Other Dance Paraphernalia 

Most of the dancers in Maya art hold ritual objects, 
suggesting that such objects were an important com- 
ponent of dance iconography. Their diversity of form 
suggests a complex symbolism, as seen in Chapter 1. 
These objects sometimes provide the name used to 
designate dances and may also correlate with cos- 
tumes or headdresses. Some hand-held dance objects 
had an obvious utilitarian function, such as the spear 
and shield carried by numerous dancers (Figs. 1.12, 
5.43, 5.44) or axes, associated with decapitation sacri- 
fice (Plate 2; Figs. 3.6, 5.36; Miller 1981: 142-155). The 
God K scepter is a symbolic device, an emblem of of- 
fice, that doubles as a personified axe (Fig. 2.54). It is 
frequently held in the right hand, with a shield in the 
left. God K also appears in the context of dance with 
the basket-staff, shown on Yaxchilán Lintels 6 and 43, 
where he is associated with iconography of a fire ritual 
(Fig. 2.5b). This includes headdresses featuring jaguars 
and centipedes, and a “flaming” headband.’ 

Although it has connections to meteorological 
rites, the flapstaff is also commonly wielded in asso- 
ciation with war iconography (Fig. 2.5c; Grube 1992: 
208). For example, on Yaxchilan Lintel 9 and Stela 16, 
the ruler manipulates the flapstaff while wearing a 
costume decorated with trophy heads (and arms) (Fig. 
1.21). Flapstaffs are also frequently paired with round 
shields as dance implements at Yaxchilan (Lintels 9, 


2.5. Hand-held dance paraphernalia. a, God K scepter; b, 
basket-staff; c, flapstaff; d, bird-staff. Images a, b, and d from 
Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 115, 
23, 15, reproduced courtesy of the President and Fellows 

of Harvard College; c, drawing by Linda Schele, © David 
Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


33; Stelae 11, 16; Figs. 1.11, 1.17c, 1.21), though they also 
appear in headdresses. 

In contrast, the bird-staff appears exclusively in 
conjunction with avian headdresses (Fig. 2.5d). The 
cruciform structure of the staff with a bird perched 
on top recalls the world-tree icons from the main tab- 
let of the Temple of the Cross and the sarcophagus lid 
of Pakal’s tomb at Palenque (Fig. 3.16). It is also simi- 
lar to world-tree imagery from a ceramic sherd that 
includes the dotted-circle rosettes on its branches 
(Fig. 2.6). The bird-staff may therefore have involved 
the concepts of creation, fertility, and the axis mundi, 
which are embodied in the world tree. 

Snakes are another hand-held dance prop with ce- 
lestial significance, as affirmed by the Site R Lintel 4 
dance with “celestial snakes” (Fig. 1.2). The threading 
of the snakes through a flap in the loincloth suggests 
an association of this dance with bloodletting ceremo- 
nies. In particular, it recalls the image on page 19 of 
the Madrid Codex, in which deities perform bloodlet- 
ting using a rope threaded through their perforated 
penises (Fig. 2.7). The solar associations of both of 
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Buenavista del Cayo Vase ET 


2.6. Sherd excavated at Buenavista del Cayo, Belize (msBx76). 
Drawing by author after Reents-Budet et al. 2000: Fig. 6a. 


2.7. Deities letting blood by drawing a rope through their 
perforated penises. Madrid Codex, p. 19. Drawing by author. 
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these rituals are evidenced by the Sun God mask worn 
on the headdress of the principal dancer on the lin- 
tel, and by the solar glyph that marks the bloodletting 
rope in the codex. Another "snake" dance with strong 
connections to the sun is depicted on Palenque House 
D Pier D, though in this case the creature is a centi- 
pede effigy (Fig. 6.9c). 

In sum, the hand-held paraphernalia used in Clas- 
sic Maya dance performances had diverse symbolic 
references, ranging from the celestial to the martial 
and sacrificial. Tribute obligations may be indicated by 
the bundles carried by female performers at Yaxchilán 
(Figs. 1.15a,c, 1.17b, 1.22, 1.23). Among the objects of 


Tohcok Str. 1 Jamb North 
2.8. Jamb from Tohcok. Drawing by author after Proskouri- 
akoff 1965: Fig. 13b. 


2.9. Scene of ritual dance and music. Photograph © Justin Kerr k3247. 


uncertain significance that also appear in dances are 
many kinds of fans, grasped by a wand (Plate 2, Figs. 
2.13, 2.19, 4.24a; Taube 1989b). Their forms are di- 
verse, but they are often circular or rectangular, and 
decorated with feathers or strips of cloth or paper. 

Other equipment used by the dancers was not di- 
rectly attached to the dancers' bodies, but rather func- 
tioned as part of the staging for the performances. 
These include incense burners, as on the jamb from 
Tohcok (Fig. 2.8). On this monument, a dancer with 
jaguar boots and tail, body decoration, and a shield 
and axe dances before a spiked incense burner hold- 
ing a human sacrifice with burning kindling on its 
back. These objects were therefore important as sacri- 
ficial implements, in addition to being associated with 
dance. A brazier is also shown on «3247, being fed by 
an attendant while a dancer looks on (Fig. 2.9). The 
clouds of smoke produced by these burners were no 
doubt an important element of performance aesthet- 
ics, altering the experience of audience and performer 
through aroma, heat, and dematerializing visual 
effects. 


Also visually stunning are the litters, or palanquins, 
often associated with dance performance. Composed 
of a stepped platform decorated with various insignia, 
these litters support a throne over which towers a zoo- 
morphic or anthropomorphic "protector" figure (Fig. 
2.102). Although the palanquins are often shown 
resting on the ground, it is clear from graffiti that they 
were carried by porters, with the ruler seated inside 
(see Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: Figs. 7:19, 7:20). 

It is possible that the procession of the palanquin 
was conceived as a dance performance, or even that 
rulers danced while being carried about on them. 
This is suggested by the text of Tikal Temple 4 Lin- 
tel 3, which records several events associated with the 
date July 13, 746, the third-tun anniversary of a victory 
over enemy El Perú (Fig. 2.10b; see Martin and Grube 
2000: 49). Although the first event is undeciphered, 
the second phrase begins with the ub'ah-number 
tree" expression, referring to the impersonation or 
presentation of deities, often in dance (see Chapter 1). 
The deity impersonated is an avatar of Ahkan, or God 
A’, who wears a centipede headdress. This is a refer- 
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2.10. Tikal Temple 4 Lintel 5, with detail of text (on facing page). From Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: Fig. 74. Drawing by 
William R. Coe, courtesy of University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 


Tikal Temple 4 Lintel 3 


ence to the costume of the seated ruler, Yik'in Chan 
Kawil, who holds a shield marked with percentage 
signs typical of Ahkan, and a chasuble adorned with 
centipede heads. The text states that this god is the 
k'uhul ch'en, or “divine cave/shrine,” of the kalomte’, 
a title referring to the king himself. Next is a phrase 
that may describe the carrying of the king beneath 
the serpent-canopy depicted in the image. Finally is 
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a T516 “dance” expression, in which the name of the 
dance includes the same Ahkan avatar mentioned in 
the context of the impersonation, followed by a refer- 
ence to the building of a shrine. Although several ele- 
ments of this passage are undeciphered, enough is un- 
derstood to suggest that palanquins might have been 


used in dance performances (see also Tikal Temple 3 
Lintel 2, Fig. 4.26). 


1. (top) Bonampak Room 1 mural, detail of rob- 
ing scene on north wall. Illustration by Heather 
Hurst with Leonard Ashby. Image courtesy of 
the Bonampak Documentation Project, Mary 
Ellen Miller, € Bonampak Documentation 
Project. 


2. (bottom) Bonampak Room 3 mural, detail of 
main dancers, east-south-west walls. Illustration 
by Heather Hurst with Leonard Ashby. Image 
courtesy of the Bonampak Documentation Proj- 
ect, Mary Ellen Miller,  Bonampak Documen- 
tation Project. 
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3. (facing page, top) Dancing couple, cylinder 
vase. Maya, Late Classic period, ad 650-800. 
El Petén, Guatemala, Lake Yaxhá region. Earth- 
enware: red, orange, maroon, and brown-black 
on white slip paint. 17.7 x 9.1 cm (6 54, x 37/4 
in.). Private collection. Courtesy of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, 403.1985. Photograph © 
2008 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


4. (facing page, bottom) Dressing scene, cylin- 
der vase. Photograph © Justin Kerr k764. 


5. (above) Dancing Maize God, Tikal Dancer 
plate, excavated from Uaxactün Burial a3. Paint- 
ing by M. L. Baker. University of Pennsylvania 
Museum image 165116. 


6. (right) Dancing Maize God, Tikal Dancer plate 
(ms0236). Photograph © Justin Kerr k2360. 


7. (facing page, top) Dancing Maize Gods, Hol- 
mul Dancer vase (ms1416). Photograph © Justin 
Kerr k4464. 


8. (facing page, below) Dancing Maize Gods 
and dwarfs, Holmul Dancer vase (ms1374). 
Photograph O Justin Kerr k633. 


9. (above) Maize God adorned by Jun Ajaw, 
tripod plate with rattle supports. Maya, Early 
Classic period, ad 500-600. Belize or Mexico, 
Maya Lowlands. Earthenware: red and black on 
orange slip paint. 8.6 x 44.5 cm (3 % x 17 Y in.). 
ms1105. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Gift of 
Landon T. Clay, 1988.1238. Photograph © 2008 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


10. (right) Dancing Maize God, Tikal Dancer 
plate, sherd excavated at Tikal (mst063). Photo- 
graph by Dorie Reents-Budet. 
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11. (facing page, top) Ik'-style vase showing a 
sacrificial dance performed before the lord of 
Motul de San José, Yajawte' K'inich. Photograph 
© Justin Kerr k1452. 


12. (facing page, bottom) Lords dressed as way, 
tripod cylinder vase. Maya, Late Classic period, 
ad 650-780 (ms0031). Motul de San José area, 
El Petén, Guatemala. Earthenware with red, 
orange, black, and rose on white slip decoration. 
Overall: 171 x 11.9 cm (6 Y, x 4, in.). Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Gift of Lavinia and Landon T. 
Clay, 2003.777. Photograph © 2008 Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 


13. (above) Ik'-style vessel showing a dance of 
lords wearing zoomorphic headdresses with 
black feathers (ms1437). Photograph O Justin 
Kerr k3464. 


14. (right) Patzka performed by dancers from 
Rabinal, Guatemala. Photograph by Ed Carter. 


15. (right) Little Bulls dance performed in 
Chichicastenango, Guatemala. Photograph 
by author. 


16. (below) Deer dance performed in Patzün, 
Guatemala. Photograph by Frank Lee Mays 
(nimpot.com). 


"impersonates" (name of god) 
Ahkan the divine cave/ 
shrine of 
kalomte' the first time 
i ?? 
he is carried in the ?? 
great snake 
Yik'in Chan 
K'awil 


(the Tikal king) 


dances with ?? 
Ahkan house it is built 

First Tikal Sky 
Ahkan Hab'nal 


Cave/Shrine 


Although it may seem fantastic that such cum- 
bersome objects as palanquins were actually part of 
dance performances among the ancient Maya, their 
use was recorded in the colonial period. Fray Antonio 
de Ciudad Real wrote an account of a dance seen in 
Kantunil, Yucatán, in 1587 in which a palanquin was 
employed. It had the form of "a tower round and nar- 
row, in the manner of a pulpit, of more than two varas 
in height, covered from top to bottom with pieces of 
painted cotton, with two flags on top, one on each side" 
(Tozzer 1941: 94; Ciudad Real 1993, vol. 2: 330-331). A 
man holding a rattle and fan danced inside this “pul- 
pit" while the six porters carrying the palanquin also 
danced. Acuña (1978: 27-28) suggests that the name 
of this dance, zonó, may be a corruption of tzunun, a 
widespread Maya word meaning “hummingbird.” This 
recalls the reference to another palanquin on Tikal 
Temple 4 Lintel 2, which includes a glyph represent- 
ing a hummingbird (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 


Fig. 73). In the accompanying image, the "protector" 
figure wears a mask in front of his nose composed of 
a hummingbird beak piercing a flower. Although this 
text preserves no reference to dance, it is worth not- 
ing that the costume worn by the seated ruler, Yik'in 
Chan K'awil, includes a large backrack of a type worn 
by rulers in dance performances elsewhere in Maya 
art (Fig. 1.5, Plate 7). This lintel, therefore, may depict 
another ritual dance involving a palanquin, this one 
in fact a battle trophy captured from Tikal's enemy 
Naranjo. 


Relationships Among Multiple Dancers 

About two-thirds of the historical dance performances 
shown in Maya art include more than one performer. 
The proportion of group dances is even higher in fig- 
ural ceramics, presumably because the format per- 
mits more complex horizontal compositions than a 
stela or lintel. Most images of collective dance depict 
pairs of performers, while only a few show a larger 
group. The maximum number of dancers depicted in 
a single performance is ten, shown on the Bonampak 
Room 3 mural (Plate 2). The tendency to depict dance 
with very few performers may relate to the relatively 
restricted nature of many of these performances. 

In many cases, dancers occupy distinct spaces in the 
compositional field, with no overlap between the fig- 
ures. In a few instances, however, more intimate con- 
tact is suggested, as on K6294 (Fig. 2.11). This vessel 
shows dancers carried on the shoulders of other men, 
wearing feather-filled baskets strapped to their backs. 
They extend their arms, gesturing gracefully with fin- 
gers and hands to the accompaniment of drums and 
trumpets (Coe 1973: 81). A third dancer performs in 
front of them. Figures dressed in dance costumes and 
carried on the shoulders of others also appear on ce- 
ramic figurines (Pifia Chan 1968: Plate 13). 

Many images in which men and women dance to- 
gether may indicate aspects of marriage or betrothal. 
In ancient Maya art, such scenes have an overt politi- 
cal significance, representing alliances between noble 
families, some of whom traveled from distant sites. 
Examples appear on Yaxchilán Lintels 5 and 7 (Fig. 
1.15a, C), in which Bird Jaguar IV dances with nonlo- 
cal wives, and on Lintels 1 and 54 (Figs. 1.16a, 1.23), 
where the same ruler appears with the mother of his 
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2.11. Processional dance, detail of vessel k6294. Drawing by author. 


heir, Lady Great Skull. The preceding king and his 
queens are depicted in a similar manner on Lintels 32, 
43, and 53 (Figs. 1.17b, 1.14b, 1.22). 

Several of the dances of male-female pairs repre- 
sented on ceramic vessels may be analogous to the 
Yaxchilán performances, affirming alliance through 
elite marriages (K6888, k3463; see Tedlock 2003: 
164). This theme is particularly suggested by the deer 
and jaguar heads worn in the hats of the dancing men 
shown in K554 (Fig. 2.12). One of the men wears a 
wide-brimmed hat, often associated with hunting and 
travel. This imagery may draw upon the sexual sym- 
bolism of the hunt, in which the suitor was analogous 
to a hunter, and his prospective wife to the animal 
quarry (Braakhuis 2001). The metaphorical relation- 
ship between hunting and marriage forms the basis of 
a large body of contemporary Maya folklore, such as 
the widespread mythic cycle that tells of a hunter who 
woos his wife by transforming himself into a hum- 
mingbird (Colby and Colby 1981: 180-183; Thompson 
1970: 363-366). This tale may inform the imagery 
of certain Classic period vessels, such as K1549, on 
which a man and a female impersonator dance wear- 
ing headdresses studded with flowers from which tiny 
hummingbirds sip nectar (Fig. 2.13). The fantastic 
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elongation of the man's nose in this image strongly 
suggests the beak of the hummingbird, which points 
aggressively at the target of his sexual desire. 

Within the context of marriage dances and the 
dances of lords with subordinates, status differences 
are strongly marked. This is signaled primarily through 
the compositional device in which the torso of the su- 
perior figure is represented frontally, while that of the 
subordinate is shown in profile (see Fig. 1.2). In addi- 
tion, the secondary figure is frequently represented 
as shorter in stature than the dominant figure (Figs. 
1.148, 1.16, 1.17b). In some cases, the secondary figure 
is clearly a dwarf who plays an important supporting 
role in the performance, often lifting leaves or feath- 
ers toward the main dancer (Figs. 1.8, 1.9; Plates 8, 
13). Rarely, in more complex compositions such as the 
Bonampak Room 3 mural, the vertical arrangement of 
figures within an architectural setting may commu- 
nicate status hierarchy (Plate 2). On occasion, minute 
distinctions in costume could be used to suggest hier- 
archy within a group. For instance, k3009 (Fig. 2.14) 
shows a group of four dancers wearing nearly identi- 
cal costumes. The principal dancer, poised before a 
throne, wears a feathered extension from the back of 
his headdress, a motif his companions lack. In other 


. Possible marriage or courtship dance by two male/female couples accompanied by rattle music. Photograph ©Justin 


.12 
Kerr K554. 


Dance by male transvestite and man with long nose. Photograph ©Justin Kerr k1549. 


2.13. 
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2.14. Four men being dressed for dance by attendants. Photograph ©Justin Kerr k3009. 


examples, such as the vase from Copán (Fig. 2.1), the 
distinctions in costume may have conveyed a narra- 
tive that embodied the relationships of subordination 
and alliance among the participants. 


Musical Accompaniment 

Among the Classic Maya, music was closely, though 
not exclusively, connected to dance. Musical instru- 
ments are also prominent in scenes of sacrifice and 
war, usually being played by secondary figures.’ In 
these scenes, conical and conch shell trumpets are 
common, as are large drums. Similar music accom- 
panied other ancient Maya rituals, including the 
ballgame. To judge from the musical instruments fre- 
quently interred in tombs, it is likely that ancient Maya 
funerals were also accompanied by music (see Miller 
1986: 80). Pottery painting documents the musical 
accompaniment to feasting in palaces, often in asso- 
ciation with mirror-gazing, interpreted as divination 
(K1453, K1563). However, many such events, as well 
as war preparations, captive sacrifice, and ballgames, 
could involve dance performances, discussed further 
in later chapters. The gods also enjoyed music, often 
in the same contexts as humans (Figs. 2.15, 2.16). 
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It should be noted that stringed instruments such 
as guitars and harps, reed instruments such as the 
chirimía, as well as certain forms of percussion, par- 
ticularly the marimba, were unknown in Prehispanic 
Mesoamerica. Even in colonial Yucatán, music for 
public ceremonies and dances was typically supplied 
by conch shell trumpets, long trumpets made of gourd 
and/or wood, several kinds of drums, whistles, flutes, 
ocarinas, and tortoise shells beaten with deer antlers 
or hooves (Rivera y Rivera 1980; Tozzer 1941: 93). Dur- 
ing the Classic period, the major instruments were 
essentially the same, but with the addition of gourd 
rasps (Bourg 2005; Hammond 1972a, 1972b). 

Among the ancient Maya, certain protocols gov- 
erned the musical accompaniment to dance. As with 
masquerade, the playing of musical instruments is 
typically a male gender role. Small ceramic drums 
or rattles were often played by the dancer (Fig. 2.13). 
Further, some dancers’ mouths are open, suggesting 
singing (Fig. 3.15). However, more cumbersome in- 
struments, such as large drums and trumpets, were 
played by individuals who accompanied the dancers 
(Figs. 2.9, 2.11, 2.14, 2.23). Musicians were often pre- 
sented in a conventional sequence, as illustrated by a 


2.15. Gods performing to musical accompaniment. Photograph ©Justin Kerr k3007. 


2.16. Musicians behind cave with enema jar, detail of vessel 
K530. Drawing by author. 


vase painting in which storm gods play (reading, in 
Maya fashion, from top to bottom) rattles, a station- 
ary drum or pax, and a turtle shell (Fig. 2.16; Miller 
1986: 85). 

The role of deities as musicians on the aforemen- 
tioned vessel prompts a brief consideration of the su- 
pernatural associations of music for the Maya. Indeed, 
the Postclassic codices feature numerous deities play- 
ing musical instruments. Among these, the most 
prominent is a wind god known as God H, distin- 
guished by a floral headband (Fig. 2.17; Taube 1992: 
56-60, 2004a: 73-74). Creatures with simian features 
or duck bills also have particularly close associations 
with Maya music, frequently shown playing rattles, 
drums, and other instruments (Figs. 2.18, 2.19, 5.10). 

The floral symbols associated with God H suggest 
that fragrance and music were closely related, per- 
haps even constituting an assimilation of the senses 
of sound and smell. The Maya recognized this associa- 
tion through the conceptualization of wind as vehicle 
of both fragrance and sound. The wind sign functions 
as a semantic tag in Maya iconography for musical 
instruments, being emblazoned on rattles, drums, 
celts, and other objects that make music (Fig. 3.27). 
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2.17. The god of music, God H: a, Classic version as a hiero- 
glyph; b, Postclassic version, playing drum. Madrid Codex, 
p. 21. Drawings by author. 


2.18. Musicians, Seibal Stela 3, detail. Photo by Thomas 
Tolles. 
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In Maya iconography, dotted scrolls near the mouth 
terminating in a floral rosette indicate that song was 
integrated with this complex as well (Houston, Stu- 
art, and Taube 2006: 152, 156). Thus, music had a 
magical capacity to transform the world into a sacred 
realm of beautiful visions, sweet fragrances, and mel- 
lifluous sounds. In addition, the association of God H 
with dance suggests underlying associations between 
dance and vitality. He personifies one of the principal 
spiritual embodiments of dance: the vital breath or 
life force that animates dancers. 

The floral metaphor that dominates Maya concep- 
tualizations of music and scent may signal the pres- 
ence of a "Flower World"—a supernatural realm of 
abundance accessed through caves (Taube 20042). For 
instance, the divine musical performance shown on 
the vessel illustrated in Figure 2.16 takes place adja- 
cent to a cave mouth. Such images may be correlated 
with examples of musical instruments found archaeo- 
logically within caves (Brady and Rodas 1995: 24), as 
well as with images of music and dance performance 
painted in caves (see Fig. 6.2). Although more research 
is needed, the strong supernatural component of an- 
cient Maya musical aesthetics may have been partly 
rooted in cave rituals focused on accessing the forces 
of the Flower World. 

The notion of an underworld realm of music and 
flowers resonates with widespread Native American 
shamanistic practices in which dance and music, often 
in conjunction with consumption of psychotropic 
substances, induces an altered state of consciousness 
through which divine communion is possible. The 
floral imagery is particularly suggestive, recalling the 
visionary phenomena that typically accompany hallu- 
cinatory trance (see Reichel-Dolmatoff 1978). The di- 
vine musicians from the ceramic vessel illustrated in 
Figure 2.16 are seated adjacent to a constricted-neck 
urn upon which rests an enema syringe or funnel. 
As will be discussed in later chapters, ancient Maya 
enema rites were closely connected to the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural powers through altered states of 
consciousness. 

In summary, the masks, costumes, and related par- 
aphernalia, such as the staffs and deity images carried 
in dance performance, are fundamentally associated 
with supernatural contact. Music, provided by wind 


2.19. Monkey holding fan and trumpet, detail of vessel 
K5394. Drawing by author. 


and percussion instruments as well as singers, was 
important in enabling this transformation. Addition- 
ally, the survey of costume and figure groupings in 
Classic Maya dance representations suggests that 
these performances symbolized political alliance and 
status hierarchy. This was communicated principally 
through the presentation of performers in asymmetri- 
cal groupings, especially male rulers dancing with 
young men, wives, and subordinates. This generaliza- 
tion is consistent with the reading of hieroglyphic 
texts discussed in Chapter 1 and implies that the so- 
ciopolitical and religious functions of dance iconogra- 
phy were of equal importance. 


Case Study: The Bonampak Murals 


Thus far, I have outlined the iconography of Maya 
dance through a comparison of a broad array of im- 
ages from diverse historical periods and contexts. For 
amore historically specific interpretation of dance im- 
agery, we must rely on contextual iconographic analy- 
sis. This approach attempts to compare an object or 
image with other images, artifacts, and structures that 


are related spatially and temporally. To a great extent, 
contextual analysis builds on distributional analysis in 
that these interpretations must begin with a basic un- 
derstanding of the symbolic language through which 
an image “speaks.” However, it moves beyond this, 
working toward an iconological interpretation. 

There is probably no other body of dance imagery 
in Maya art that is more suitable for this type of inves- 
tigation than the Late Classic murals of Bonampak, 
Chiapas. Miraculously preserved by mineral deposits, 
the Bonampak murals have rightly been considered 
one of the masterworks of ancient Maya art since their 
discovery in 1946. Although located at a small site, 
the building in which the murals are found, Structure 
1, is large and occupies a favored position on the cen- 
tral ledge of the acropolis. Each of the building’s three 
rooms is fitted with a bench and is completely deco- 
rated with paintings depicting events that probably 
took place over a number of years. The juxtaposition 
of these scenes in a single structure, however, implies 
a continuous narrative sequence. 

It is generally agreed that Room 1 depicts a gath- 
ering of nobles and royalty for dance performances 
that took place around AD 791, the dedication date 
of the building recorded in the text band that divides 
the composition. Room 3 also shows a dance perfor- 
mance, while the central chamber, Room 2, illustrates 
a battle and the torture of captives. The date of the 
event in Room 2 is problematic but likely dates a few 
years before the events in Room 1. The mural of Room 
3 includes no date for its performance. However, the 
fact that the principal dancers in this image are the 
same as those shown dancing in Room 1 suggests that 
the rituals depicted in Rooms 1 and 3 were closely 
related. 

To briefly summarize the murals’ historical con- 
text, the program of Structure 1 celebrates a political 
alliance forged between Bonampak, Yaxchilan, and 
Lacanha (Miller 2001b: 234). Its sponsor and main 
protagonist was the Bonampak ruler Yajaw Chan 
Muwan, who came to power in 776. This king was re- 
lated by marriage to the contemporary king of Yaxchi- 
lan, Itzamnah B’ahlam III, whose presence is strongly 
felt in the Structure 1 program. In fact, the central lin- 
tel of this structure depicts the Yaxchilan king rather 
than his Bonampak counterpart, and the Room 1 text 
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2.20. Main dancers, Bonampak Room 1 mural, detail of south wall. Illustration by Heather Hurst with Leonard Ashby. Image 
courtesy of the Bonampak Documentation Project, Mary Ellen Miller, € Bonampak Documentation Project. 


2.21. Musicians, Bonampak Room 1 mural, detail of west wall. Illustration by Heather Hurst with Leonard Ashby. Image 


courtesy of the Bonampak Documentation Project, Mary Ellen Miller, € Bonampak Documentation Project. 
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mentions the accession of a local ruler under the au- 
thority of Yaxchilán (Martin and Grube 2000: 136; 
Miller 2001b: 242). We cannot be sure of this new 
king's identity, however, because the murals were 
never completed, and the site was abandoned shortly 
thereafter. 

Mary Miller (1986: 80—82, 2001b) reads the murals 
as a document of historical performances, an approach 
I follow here. This interpretation, however, does not 
preclude the cosmological implications of certain as- 
pects of the performance. I propose that the Bonam- 
pak murals document in detail the process whereby 
dance performances dramatized the supernatural 
powers assumed by the dancers for the specific pur- 
pose of affirming patterns of dynastic succession. Be- 
cause the dance theme appears only in Rooms 1 and 3, 
our discussion will focus on these murals. 


Bonampak Room 1 

Upon entering the first room, the viewer experiences 
an exhilarating scene of pageantry painted with vivid 
colors in a strongly registered composition. Directly 


in front of the viewer, on the south wall just above 
the bench, are three widely spaced figures wearing 
plumed backracks who perform a "quetzal (feather) 
dance" against a blue background (Fig. 2.20; Houston 
1984). Figures in procession converge on these danc- 
ers, marching along the register, which continues 
around the east and west walls, extending to the door 
(Figs. 2.21, 2.26). 

A medial band containing a hieroglyphic text 
painted on an orange ground separates this lower reg- 
ister from a second scene. In the upper register, a group 
of nonlocal, white-caped nobles assemble before a 
platform. This scene wraps around the left of the vault 
joint to the east wall, where four more nobles stand. 
Gesturing among themselves, the nobles acknowledge 
a man on a platform who holds the juvenile heir to the 
throne in his arms (Miller 1986: 58). Behind this man, 
the image wraps around to the west wall, showing 
members of the ruling family of Bonampak seated on 
a bench (Fig. 2.22). Placed in front of the bench are a 
number of white-wrapped bundles. A large bundle to 
the right of the throne has a glyphic caption indicat- 


2.22. Enthroned royal family, Bonampak Room 1 mural, detail of west wall. Illustration by Heather Hurst with Leonard 


Ashby. Image courtesy of the Bonampak Documentation Project, Mary Ellen Miller, € Bonampak Documentation Project. 
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2.23. Dancer performing to the music of a friction drum and rasp. A mirror is at the dancer's feet, and a tribute bundle is 
between the musicians. Photograph © Justin Kerr k5233. 


ing that it contains cacao beans, an important tribute 
item and form of currency (Miller 2001b: 236). The 
subject of this image, therefore, is the payment of 
homage and tribute to the Bonampak royal family. 

Turning around to face the entrance doorway, the 
viewer looks upon a narrow band depicting seated fig- 
ures handling skins and cloth, probably more tribute 
items (Fig. 2.24). Above them, we recognize the three 
dancers from the south wall, here adorned for their 
performance (Plate 1). The narrative thus suggests a 
close linkage between the accumulation of wealth and 
royal dance. The dressing and performance of dancers 
using costume elements derived from tribute or inter- 
regional exchange may have been a ritual procedure 
by which the royal court acknowledged the receipt of 
these luxury goods. Related images from painted ce- 
ramics show dancers performing in association with 
bundles that may have held tribute (Fig. 2.23, Plate 4). 
Other scenes show dancers holding sheaths of feath- 
ers similar to those that appear in scenes of tribute 
payment (Fig. 4.282). 

Mary Miller (1986: 80, 2001b) argues that the 
events shown in Room 1 were meant to be read in 
a distinct sequence: (1) the presentation of the heir 
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shown on the upper register on the south wall; (2) 
the robing and preparation for dance, located on the 
upper register of the opposite (north) wall; (3) the 
procession and dance that occupy the entire lower 
register. The implication of this sequencing is that the 
procession and dance performances celebrated and 
publicly commemorated the presentation of the heir. 
Keeping the overall role of the dances shown here in 
mind, we may examine their details in order to inter- 
pret their significance. 

The adornment scene shown on the north wall is 
the first episode of the program that involves dance 
(Fig. 2.24, Plate 1). On the upper register, attendants 
put the finishing touches on the dance costumes of 
three lords while a group of court officials, located to 
the right, look on. Each of the lords is already dressed 
in jade earflares, Jester God crowns, collars, wristlets, 
knee bands, and feathered anklets studded with jade 
beads. They wear red-washed white headdresses in 
the form of the Waterlily Serpent. Miller (1986: 72) 
suggests these were made either of woven palm leaves 
or starched white cloth and accented by a stuffed boa 
constrictor tail extending from the top and short green 
feathers at the back. Their hip cloths are multicolored 


and are partially obscured by jaguar skins worn as a 
wrap hanging over the buttocks and legs. The fron- 
tally depicted lord receives the most attention: one at- 
tendant ties his right wristlet, while another seems to 
be waiting to apply body paint removed from a basket 
(Ruppert, Thompson, and Proskouriakoff 1955: 49). 
This figure also differs from the other two in having 
two additional pieces of red, yellow, and white cloth 
emerging from the waist and hanging downward at 
the sides. His feet are also clad in sandals. His quetzal 
feather backrack has been installed, while those of the 
other two figures are still in the hands of attendants. 
The Bonampak adornment scene can be compared 
to a series of ceramic paintings depicting lords being 
dressed for dance performances. K6341 shows a figure 
wearing minimal attire, but already in the lifted-heel 
pose (Fig. 4.29b). He wears only a simple headdress, 
loincloth, and necklace, while an attendant seems 
to be fastening his wristlets. Similar to the Bonam- 
pak mural, a second attendant seems to be applying 
red pigment from a bowl onto his leg. k764 shows a 
man already wearing his headdress, accompanied by 
a woman wearing a backrack and grasping a rattle(?) 


(Plate 4). A kneeling attendant holding a shallow 
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dish appears to be putting the final touches of paint 
on the dancer's buttocks. A second woman offers a 
mask, possibly to be donned by the man. The princi- 
pal dancer on k3009 is almost completely adorned, 
requiring only a final application of pigment on his 
leg (Fig. 2.14). 

The emphasis on adornment for dance that is doc- 
umented on these vessels implies a ritual significance 
for the act. In this regard, we may recall the general 
importance of ritual adornment among the Maya. 
For example, the text of the Palenque Temple of the 
Inscriptions describes the presentation of articles of 
elite attire to the gods (Macri 1988: 117-120; Schele 
and Mathews 1998: 101-108). Other monuments, 
such as the Tablet of the Foliated Cross at Palenque, 
depict sacred images dressed in jewelry. Analogies 
have been made between these practices and the co- 
lonial and modern traditions in which crosses and 
saints' statues are ritually adorned (Freidel, Schele, 
and Parker 1993: 251-254). These associations sug- 
gest that the detailed depiction of adornment in the 
context of Classic period dance performance may 
have commemorated the process by which dancers 
assumed a semi-divine ritual status. Additionally, in 
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2.24. Dressing and tribute assessment, Bonampak Room 1 mural, north wall. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, 


courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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some images (Fig. 5.29b, Plate 4), attendants hold 
mirrors in which the lords examine their reflections 
(see also Fig. 2.23). While this act may have been for 
the purpose of admiration, it probably also related to 
the divinatory function of mirrors among the Maya. 
By watching themselves being adorned for dance, rul- 
ers could witness and therefore claim control over a 
process of divine revelation. 

Adding to the mystique of rituals of adornment is 
one element of the resurrection cycle of the Maize 
God in which he is dressed by female assistants or 
his sons, the Hero Twins (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
1993: 92; Quenon and Le Fort 1997). This narrative 
appears most frequently on polychrome ceramics, 
rendered in a variety of styles. One vessel shows two 


nude women crouching on either side of the Maize 
God, adjusting his skirt and jewelry (Fig. 4.1). To the 
right of this scene is the next event in the cycle, in 
which the Maize God, now dressed, is ferried to the 
place of resurrection. On other vessels, the women 
offer mirrors to the Maize God, similar to the way in 
which attendants hold mirrors for rulers in historical 
dance scenes. 

Other images show how the Maya related this 
mythic narrative to the fate of rulers after death. The 
main panel from Temple XIV in the Cross Group at 
Palenque depicts the deceased king, K'inich Kan 
B'ahlam II, in dance performance (Fig. 2.25; Eberl 
2005: 67-69; Schele 1988). He stands on a water 
band representing the surface of the underworld, 
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2.25. Relief panel, Temple XIV, Palenque. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the 


Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org 
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about to receive a God K image from his mother, Ix 
Tzak Ajaw, who wears a netted skirt, a mosaic collar 
emblazoned with wind signs, and a personified head- 
dress which identify her as an incarnation of the 
Moon Goddess (Schele and Miller 1986: 272). In this 
case, the king is dressed not as the Maize God, but as 
a local avatar of the Jaguar Fire God (G111), whose face 
appears on his belt. A small flame emerging from be- 
neath the headband and a centipede headdress topped 
by a flaming k’in (sun) glyph complete the references 
to fire ritual and solar apotheosis. 

The text to the left provides the supernatural pro- 
totypes for this image, mentioning first the taking of 
God K under the authority of the Moon Goddess in 
mythic times, followed by a second event involving 
the ^white bone great? centipede" and its assumption 
by a god named B'olon Okte. The main caption to the 
scene also records this second event, reinforcing the 
relationship between text and image. Even though the 
precise event is undeciphered, it is likely that we are 
meant to understand Kan B'ahlam himself as being in 
the guise of one of these deities. This is because the lo- 
cation of the second event is identical to one of the to- 
ponymic glyphs found in the water band upon which 
the figures stand. Finally, the text mentions the ruler's 
entry into a "black lake? place" cave on November 2, 
705, accompanied by various deities. This monument 
demonstrates that the acquisition of costume and in- 
signia by dancing rulers was suffused by a complex 
mythology that evoked the actions of primordial dei- 
ties as well as ancestral resurrection. This goes far in 
explaining the prominence of the dressing scene in 
Room 1 at Bonampak. 

The performance for which the Bonampak danc- 
ers are being prepared appears on the lower register 
of the opposite wall (Fig. 2.20). Here, the three danc- 
ers wear full regalia, depicted frontally and framed by 
a backrack. Unfortunately, these figures were badly 
vandalized prior to discovery by archaeologists, and 
their gestures and many of the costume details were 
effaced. The blue background against which these 
figures stand suggests that the dance took place out- 
doors. Although the specific site of the dance is not 
given, the position of the scene at the bottom of the 
composition may imply that it was in a courtyard or 


plaza, perhaps somewhere on the broad plaza at the 
base of the stairs in front of Structure 1. 

Two processions of men converge on the Quetzal- 
Feather dancers at the center of the south wall. These 
characters are also depicted against a blue back- 
ground, which unites them with the dancers. The art- 
ists of the murals made an effort to draw viewers into 
the performance. This was accomplished, in part, by 
placing the dance scene and procession at the view- 
er's eye-level. Additionally, the processing figures of 
the lower register are arranged to suggest movement 
from the portal of the temple along both walls as they 
converge on the three feathered dancers. This com- 
position aligns the movement of the spectator with 
the depicted movement of the procession. In effect, 
this device merges the pictorial space with the actual 
space of the room. 

The representation of the processing figures pro- 
vides considerable insight into the structure of Maya 
performance. Occupying the lower register of the 
west wall, as well as parts of the north and south 
walls, are thirteen sajalob', or regional governors, 
wearing diverse costumes. While three of them bear 
circular feather banners, several of the remaining ten 
participants hold their hands near their open mouths 
or gesture dramatically. At least one of the sajalob' is 
identified by a glyphic caption as a singer (Houston, 
Stuart, and Taube 2006: 156). Complementing the 
singers, on the lower registers of the east and north 
walls, are twelve musicians. In order of procession, 
these include five gourd-rattle players, one pax-drum- 
mer, three men playing turtle shells, two trumpeters, 
and a final figure playing a rattle and a small ceramic 
hand-drum (Figs. 2.21, 2.26). The arrangement of the 
musicians on north, east, and south walls may have 
been intended to depict a circumambulation around 
the drum player (Miller 2001b: 239). 

In the northeast corner, between the turtle-shell 
players and trumpeters, is a group of characters whose 
role in the performance is at first unclear (Fig. 2.26). 
Other scholars tend to focus on the robed figure 
seated in the foreground next to a figure painted dark 
blue and wearing a crocodile mask. The individual's 
youthful appearance, as well as the ear of fresh maize 
held by another figure to his left, has suggested to 
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2.26. Musicians and performers, Bonampak Room 1 mural, detail of northeast corner. Illustration by Heather Hurst with 


Leonard Ashby, courtesy of the Bonampak Documentation Project, Mary Ellen Miller,© Bonampak Documentation Project. 


various scholars an identification of this figure as an 
impersonator of the Maize God (Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker 1993: 239; Miller 1986: 87, 2001a, 2001b; Rup- 
pert, Thompson, and Proskouriakoff 1955: 50). This 
interpretation, however, does not take into account 
the headdress, which clearly depicts the Waterlily 
Serpent. It includes all the usual features, including 
the long, down-turned reptilian snout, the bound wa- 
terlily pad and blossom on the forehead, and the tail 
that extends from the top. Typically, the Maize God 
wears a compact floral-serpent headband, not a full 
Waterlily Serpent headdress (see Taube 1985: Figs. 1, 
2). Moreover, a grotesque figure, not the seated per- 
sonage, holds the maize ear. These inconsistencies 
cast doubt on the identification of the seated figure 
as a Maize God impersonator. In fact, the character's 
long robe or tunic prompts comparisons with female 
aspects of the Waterlily Serpent (e.g., Mayer 1995: 
Plate 107). 

Let us turn for the moment to the quartet of fig- 
ures standing in an arc around the Waterlily Serpent 
and crocodile impersonators. Three of these figures 
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wear green and/or brown zoomorphic masks with at- 
tached waterlily blossoms, green skirts with vertical 
stripes, and heavy belts marked with crossed bands. 
Mary Miller (1986: 86-87, 2001a: 86) identified these 
as ballgame costumes. Where visible, they also don 
blue tri-lobed pectorals. Each of the standing figures 
is different, however. The leftmost figure has tenta- 
cles instead of a mouth. He holds out the maize ear 
to a companion whose mask has elongated lips. Both 
figures are probably wind deities to judge from the 
wind glyph in the eye of the figure holding the maize 
(Taube, cited in Miller 20012). 

To the right of Long Lips is a figure wearing a ten- 
tacled mask with long feelers and arm sheaths rep- 
resenting the claws of a lobster or crab (Miller 1986: 
88, 2001b: 239). Finally, the figure at the far right has 
a skeletal headdress and holds a white bundle and a 
long wooden(?) staff or tube. The green color, wa- 
terlily imagery, and references to wind seen in the 
four standing figures suggest a symbolism related to 
the watery underworld of the Maya cosmos (Freidel, 
Schele, and Parker 1993: 239; Ruppert, Thompson, 
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2.27. Yaxchilán Hieroglyphic Stairway 2, Steps 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, and 12. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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and Proskouriakoff 1955: 49—50). In such a context, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the crocodile charac- 
ter seated before them represents the earth (see Taube 
19894). 

What, then, is the relationship of these six figures 
to dance? Indeed, their poses are somewhat equivocal, 
and there are no texts to identify their performance as 
dance. The two seated figures do reappear, however, 
in a clear dance context on the stone vase from Copán 
(Fig. 2.1). Here, the ruler Yax Pasaj wears the Waterlily 
Serpent headdress, while his counterpart has a croco- 
dile mask. Ballgame symbolism is also prominent in 
both Copán and Bonampak performances. On the 
vase, the ballgame is evoked through a kind of boxing 
match using cloth-wrapped stones. At Bonampak, the 
ballgame symbolism is mainly deciphered through a 
comparison with a sculpture program at Yaxchilán. 

Shortly before the execution of the Bonampak mu- 
rals, a series of thirteen carved panels had been in- 
stalled on the riser leading to the upper landing of 
Yaxchilán Temple 33 (Fig. 2.27). While some of the 
panels feature elites conducting rites while holding vi- 
sion serpents, the main panels depict ballgames played 
against staircases. Although hieroglyphic texts associ- 
ated with the carved risers from Temple 33 indicate 
that the events took place at different times, the con- 
joining of the panels into a single stair implies a meld- 
ing of the performances into a coherent drama that 
unfolded over a vast time period. Four of the panels 
depict ballplayers wearing crayfish-like masks with 
long snouts and crowned with waterlilies, similar to 
the standing figures in Bonampak Room 1 (Steps 4, 5, 
10, and 12; Miller 1986: 86-87). In fact, the figure on 
Panel 10 is glyphically identified as a wind god, like 
his Bonampak counterparts (Stuart, Houston, and 
Robertson 1999: 44). 

As with the four figures surrounding the Waterlily 
Serpent impersonator at Bonampak, the four panels 
depicting wind god ballplayers at Yaxchilan frame an 
especially wide, centrally located panel emblazoned 
with a Waterlily Serpent impersonator. This panel, 
Step 7, depicts the ruler Bird Jaguar IV wearing the 
Waterlily Serpent headdress as well as the heavy belt 
and kneepad of a ballplayer. He is accompanied by 
two dwarfs with star-signs attached to their arms. The 
king kneels before a six-stepped stairway, ready to in- 
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tercept a bound captive inscribed within a ball. The 
text carved on the stairway describes three “victories” 
in which supernatural beings were decapitated during 
previous creations (Schele and Freidel 1991). The L- 
shaped caption on the right carries the narrative into 
the present, recording the dedication of the “stairway 
of three victories” (the Temple 33 stair, or that which 
fronts the temple platform) and the impersonation of 
the Waterlily Serpent by Bird Jaguar IV in 744. Both 
the Yaxchilan figure and the seated figure at Bonam- 
pak probably represent chthonic wind gods associated 
with the origins of the cosmos. 

Immediately to the right of this image is Step 8, 
which shows Bird Jaguar IV’s long-lived grandfather 
and namesake, Bird Jaguar III, playing a similar ball- 
game more than a century earlier. In this case, the 
ruler is represented from the rear, revealing the croc- 
odile he wears as a backrack. The prominence of the 
crocodile in this costume recalls the crocodile figure 
seated next to the Waterlily Serpent impersonator at 
Bonampak. 

An additional detail on Step 8—the headdress worn 
by the ballplayer—suggests further links between 
this program and the previous cosmic era. This head- 
dress is characterized by a complex plaited, cylindri- 
cal crown, previously seen on Yaxchilán Lintel 9 (Fig. 
1.21). The text of Step 8 names the deity personified by 
this costume using the numeral seven, followed by a 
square-eyed deity wearing a centipede headdress and 
the name of the Sun God, K'inich Ajaw. The Seven 
Centipede aspect of the Sun God is particularly asso- 
ciated with fire, which he creates using his centipede- 
headed fire-drill. 

The manifestation of a fire/sun deity wearing a 
crocodilian creature on his back on Step 8 is highly 
evocative of the imagery of the Tupp K’ak’ ritual, an 
important ceremony documented in colonial Yucatán. 
During the Tupp Kak’, animal hearts were burned 
in bonfires (Tozzer 1941: 161-164). The name of this 
ceremony means “extinguish fire,” a reference to the 
climactic moment at which the fires were doused with 
water to induce rain. In the colonial Yucatán, such 
ceremonies were considered essential to the renewal 
of agriculture, symbolizing the burning of the fields. 
Significantly, in some variants of this ceremony, a liz- 
ard or caiman (lagarto) was painted and burned (Rela- 


ciones de Yucatán 1898, Book 1: 51). The significance of 
this rite lay in its symbolic mapping of cosmogenesis 
onto the agricultural cycle. As a magical rainmak- 
ing rite, the Tupp K'ak' drew upon the powers of cos- 
mic destruction (fire and flood) to stimulate earthly 
fertility. 

Both Karl Taube (1988) and Elizabeth Newsome 
(2003) have suggested that elements of this rite were 
performed during the Classic period; however, in 
this case, humans as well as animals were sacrificed 
on scaffolds, often with kindling tied to their backs 
(see Fig. 2.29c). The program of Temple 33 at Yax- 
chilán suggests that this ritual cycle may also have 
been embodied in the ballgame. Here, the pairing of 
the fire/sun and wind impersonators in the context 
of the ballgame refers to the destruction and renewal 
of the earth through the burning of the fields. The 
wind imagery surrounding the central ballplayers at 
Yaxchilán may refer to the winds that feed the flames 
of the burning fields, analogous to those which are 
addressed during modern Yucatec rites (see Redfield 
and Villa Rojas 1962: 133—134; Tozzer 1907: 161-162). 
The ballgame context at Yaxchilán, however, elevates 
this metaphor to a cosmological level, wherein the 
world, and not merely the cornfield, is symbolically 
destroyed by fire. 

In sum, the tableau of six performers near the north- 
east corner of Room 1 at Bonampak recapitulates the 
program of the Yaxchilán Temple 33 stairs. The nar- 
rative focuses on the character wearing the Waterlily 
Serpent headdress, who performs with a crocodile-be- 
decked companion while surrounded by underworld 
and wind gods. The characters enact a drama rooted 
in the symbolism of the ballgame, in which the earth 
is burned in preparation for a new creation. The de- 
struction of the cosmos is particularly implied by the 
arrangement of the figures at Bonampak, in which 
the winds gather menacingly around the Waterlily 
Serpent and crocodile impersonators, who gesture 
imploringly upward. At the same time, agricultural 
regeneration is implied by the maize ear held by one 
of the wind gods. 

The group of six dancers on the wall of the room's 
northeast corner can be seen as complementary to 
the triumphant performance of three Quetzal-Feather 
dancers on the west wall. These figures wear head- 


Machaquila Stela 10 
2.28. Machaquilá Stela 10. Drawing by Ian Graham, cour- 
tesy of the Middle American Research Institute, Tulane 
University. 


dresses identical to that of the seated Waterlily Ser- 
pent impersonator on the northeast wall, with the 
addition of stuffed snake tails. Their feathered back- 
racks probably symbolize the wings of the Waterlily 
Serpent. Unfortunately, the figures are so damaged 
that the details of their performance remain a mys- 
tery. Perhaps one of them originally carried a God K 
scepter, as do Waterlily Serpent impersonators on 
other monuments (Figs. 1.9, 2.28). If so, this dance 
could be interpreted as a dramatization of the primor- 
dial emergence of divine bloodlines—a narrative that 
is directly relevant to the celebration of the divine ori- 
gins of the young heir, who is presented in the mural's 
upper register. Like the stairway at Yaxchilán which 
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inspired it, the Bonampak Room 1 program may have 
utilized the metaphor of cyclic cosmic creations and 
destructions to imply the divine origins and succes- 
sion of the royal family line. 


Bonampak Room 3 

Comparisons with art programs at Yaxchilán also clar- 
ify the iconography of the murals of Room 3, Struc- 
ture 1, at Bonampak. This room features a more cohe- 
sive program than Room 1, although its composition 
and themes clearly relate to the first chamber. Miller 
(1986: 133) posits that the murals in Room 3 can be 
divided into two narrative units. The first is domi- 
nated by the colorful dance display centered on the 
south wall and wrapping around to the lower registers 
of the east and west walls (Plate 2). A compact mu- 
sical ensemble in the upper register of the west wall 
accompanies this performance. This group includes a 
pax player on a litter and rattle players. The proces- 
sion continues on the lower register of the north wall, 
with four unmasked trumpeters and another rattle 
player. They are probably conceived as standing in a 
plaza or on a platform adjacent to the dance perfor- 
mance. The second unit depicts the bloodletting cer- 
emony conducted by the enthroned royal family on 
the upper register of the east wall, which is observed 
by the gathered lords on the north wall. 

In addition to a glyphic reference to dance in the 
caption for the main figure in Room 3, the presence 
of musicians and the frontal postures, bent knees, 
and lifted heels of several of the performers imply 
that this is indeed a scene of ritual dance (Ruppert, 
Thompson, and Proskouriakoff 1955: 55). The similar- 
ity of the attire of several of these figures also evokes 
the dance theme, as noted in the context of the ball- 
playing dance shown on the incised vase from Copán 
(Fig. 2.1). Moreover, six of the performers hold fans, 
which are elsewhere associated with dance perfor- 
mance. The dance depicted in Room 3 takes place on 
and around an eight-tiered pyramid, the corners of 
which wrap around the side walls. Miller (1986: 134) 
suggested that the site of the dance depicted here is 
Structure 3, located on the main ledge of the Bonam- 
pak acropolis, across the monumental stairway from 
Structure 1. However, the architectural features of 
this structure do not precisely match the mural. 
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In what is clearly the most elaborate depiction of 
dance from the Classic period, ten men wearing simi- 
lar attire take part in the performance. They are ar- 
ranged hierarchically, with seven dancers at the base 
of the pyramid and the other three near its summit. 
The three dancers atop the structure are the same as 
those who performed the Quetzal-Feather dance in 
Room 1; however, their costumes have changed dra- 
matically (Miller 1986: 137). In addition to the panels 
that extend from their waists, each of the top three 
dancers wears a jaguar ear on his crown and a head- 
dress with a small figure seated on a large red object 
and a centipede projecting toward the back. 

The lower seven dancers wear costumes broadly 
similar to those above. Their headdresses, however, 
differ from those of the upper three dancers, suggest- 
ing complementary roles in the performance. For ex- 
ample, the headdress of the second dancer from the 
left on the lower level features a blue deity face and 
is topped by a red heron grasping a feathered fish in 
its beak. These details suggest that this character may 
personify an aquatic deity similar to a c1 variant that 
served as a patron deity in the Petexbatün region. 
The second figure from the right, lower level, seems 
to wear a head of the "cruller-eyed" and bearded fire 
deity c11 in his headdress. Because most of the details 
of these dancers' headdresses are obliterated, how- 
ever, we may never gain a complete understanding of 
the performance narrative. 

Surviving details of the upper three dancers indi- 
cate that they perform as deities of solar fire. In par- 
ticular, the upper part of their headdresses, consisting 
of a red personification head supporting a seated fig- 
ure offering a pointed object, is very similar to those 
on Yaxchilán Lintel 9, discussed above in relation to 
solar and fire symbolism. The jaguar ears worn by 
the upper three dancers in Bonampak Room 3 also 
prompt comparison with Copán Stela F, which shows 
a ruler attired as a god of fire, symbolized in part by 
the jaguar ears above his earflares (Newsome 2003: 
9). At Bonampak, the color symbolism of the long red 
feathers studded with yellow feathered disks attached 
to the dancers' headdresses suggests additional asso- 
ciations of the dance with the sun or fire. Flame-like 
feathers, probably from the scarlet macaw, wave at the 
ends of the fleur-de-lis pectorals worn by the entire 


troupe. Likewise, effigy centipedes, which symbolize 
the portal of rebirth of the sun, emerge from most of 
the dancers' headdresses. 

Other attributes of the upper three dancers con- 
nect their performance as fire/sun deities to human 
sacrifice. Specifically, the principal dancer and the 
man to his left hold axes with bone handles smeared 
red with blood (Miller 1981: 143; Miller 1986: 138). 
The blood probably belongs to the bound figure, lo- 
cated below the principal dancer, who is being flung 
upward or pulled down the steps of the pyramid by 
two attendants. Obviously representing a technique 
of sacrifice, the manner in which the victim's body is 
handled parallels images and texts from a variety of 
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ceramic vessels. In these scenes, sacrificial victims in 
the form of a Baby Jaguar are “thrown” into the un- 
derworld (see Chapter 3). On some of these vessels, 
the victim is crushed beneath rocks hurled by a figure 
identified as a solar/fire deity (Newsome 2003: 24-25; 
Schele and Mathews 1998: 146-149). 

In some of these sacrifices, a being named Chante 
Xib’ sets fire to a bound figure with jaguar and solar 
attributes (Fig. 2.29a). A related image is shown on 
Naranjo Stela 35, where a figure wearing the plaited 
headdress associated with the sun and fire holds 
a large torch over a cowering, bound captive (Fig. 
2.29b). The text on the reverse of this stela refers to 
the burning of a jaguar supernatural under the aus- 
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2.29. Sacrifice by fire: a, codex-style vase; b, Naranjo Stela 35; c, scaffold 
sacrifice, detail of k2781. Drawings a and b by Linda Schele, © David Schele, 
courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, 
Inc., www.famsi.org; c, drawing by author. 
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pices of Chante Xib. The same sacrificial method 
is documented in the context of scaffold rituals, in 
which the victim is tied to a wooden structure in the 
position of an animal and then set on fire (Fig. 2.29c; 
Taube 1988). The performance depicted at Bonampak 
may have occurred shortly after the victim was killed, 
when his body was being lowered from its place of 
sacrifice. Although no scaffold is present, the place of 
sacrifice is elevated, probably located on the level of 
the small figure shown in profile standing two steps 
below the main dancer. Other victims are being led in 
from the left, at the base of the platform. 

The interpretation of this dance in relation to sac- 
rificial fire ceremonies is also suggested by the pro- 
file deity busts in the serpent maws in the celestial 
register. These represent the divine patron of the 
haab’ period Pax. In his analysis of the Room 3 mural, 
Agustín Villagra Caleti (1949: 29-30) interpreted the 
mural's content in relation to these deity heads, sug- 
gesting a comparison to the events for the months of 
Mak and Pax as celebrated in colonial-period Yucatan. 
One ceremony held at this time, called Pacum Chac, 
“concerned matters of war, and obtaining victory 
over their enemies,’ and included war dances (Tozzer 
1941: 164—166). It is also significant that fire ceremo- 
nies, including the Tupp Kak’, were performed dur- 
ing these festivals (Tozzer 1941: 162-165). In my view, 
the deity heads of the vault of Bonampak Room 3 set 
the overall tone for the performance below as one in- 
volving the immolation of captives through fire. This 
sacrificial dance involved warriors of varying status, 
expressed through a hierarchical arrangement on the 
pyramid. 

The apparition of Pax patrons in Room 3 also re- 
lates to Classic Maya iconography and texts. In the 
Classic inscriptions, the Pax patron's complete name 
was ab'akte', or “charcoal/ink tree,” a name strongly 
evocative of burning wood to produce black pigment. 
The god's squared eyes, as well as the jaguar paw or 
ear typically located atop his earflare, have associa- 
tions with both the sun and fire.’ In personified form, 
the Pax patron appears frequently in the context of 
sacrificial rites (Taube 1988). 

A prominent monumental example of the Pax pa- 
tron in relation to sacrificial fire is the north face of 
Quiriguá Stela C, which shows the deity grasping 
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cords that descend from a celestial bird perched on his 
headdress (Fig. 5.48b). The costume of this being in- 
cludes triple-knot motifs, closely associated with sac- 
rifice. Moreover, the flame-like curls emerging from 
his headband link the figure to fire- and sun-associ- 
ated rituals depicted elsewhere in Maya art. Finally, 
the cords themselves terminate in what are probably 
variants of the personified "capped Ajaw; an icon 
symbolizing both breath and fire (Looper and Guern- 
sey Kappelman 2001; Taube 1998: 446). The Pax pa- 
trons in the celestial register of Bonampak Room 3 
may represent the fire- and sun-related deity to whom 
the sacrificial dance shown below was offered. 

How does this rite relate to the performances 
shown in Room 1? It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion with any certainty, as Room 3 contains no clear 
textual reference to the context for the depicted cer- 
emonies. One possibility would be that the dance 
shown in Room 3 illustrates the final passage of the 
main text in Room 1. Here, separated from the ini- 
tial accession event by a distance number of sixteen 
winals, sixteen days is a reference to the dedication 
of a building (presumably Structure 1) on 9.18.1.2.0 
(November 11, 791). Immediately following this is a 
phrase describing the impersonation of the Seven 
Centipede aspect of the Sun God by Yajaw Chan 
Muwan, king of Bonampak. Could these events be 
reflected in Room 3? The abundant centipede imag- 
ery in the dancers' costumes is highly suggestive, as 
are the particular objects being manipulated by the 
diminutive figure kneeling on a stair just below the 
topmost dancer. The stick-like object in his left hand 
is a hatchet in the form of the mosaic serpent (a war 
emblem), while the object in his right hand may be 
a human heart enclosed in its pericardium (Miller 
2002: 54). It is possible that the viewer is meant to 
see the heart sacrifice as a prelude to the burning of 
the sacrificial victim. 

The most distinctive and dramatic element of the 
massed dance depicted in Room 3 is, without a doubt, 
the pairs of trapezoidal panels extending to the right 
and left from the midsection of each dancer. These 
were probably made of paper or textile, with feathers 
decorating the edges. Apparently long poles were used 
to support the panels. Several dancers grip the upper 
edges of the panels as if to stabilize these poles. Al- 
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2.30. Sacrificial dance, from vessel k3844. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the 


Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


though each set of panels bears unique decoration, the 
unfurling of this dramatic costume element by all ten 
dancers unifies the performance visually. 

Following suggestions made by Barbara and Justin 
Kerr, Mary Miller (1986: 139, 2001b: 242) has proposed 
that the dance with panels is associated with geni- 
tal bloodletting and that the panels themselves were 
used to collect the blood, which is drawn into them 
by the centrifugal force of a whirling dance (Schele 
and Miller 1986: 193). There is, however, no pictorial 
evidence of this at Bonampak. Where tinted red, the 
panels are solid in color rather than streaked or spat- 
tered, as is common for representations of bloodlet- 
ting in Maya art. In fact, blood spattering appears on 
only one of the dancers’ costumes, on the long white 
apron descending from the groin of the second figure 
from the left, lower level. A related ritual with simi- 
lar results is depicted on an Ik”style vase, k1452 (Plate 
11). The fact that each of the seven lower dancers in 
the mural wears this white apron suggests that this 
image is one of collective bloodletting. This rite com- 
plements the sacrifice of human victims by the axe- 
wielding principals above. 

Bloodletting conducted as a group performance 
played an important role among the ancient Maya, as 
elsewhere in Mesoamerica (Joyce 2000b: 274-275). It 
is vividly illustrated on K1452 (Plate 11), as well as on 
a polychrome vase showing supernaturals (way) with 
bound and pierced penises in a procession toward a 
temple containing an enthroned bundle (Fig. 2.30). 


On this vase, some of the figures carry rattles, sug- 
gesting a musical performance and dance. This image 
can be compared to the jambs of the Upper Temple 
of the Jaguars at Chichén Itza, which depict warriors 
with bound genitals (Schele and Mathews 1998: Figs. 
6.25-28). Although they are distributed across several 
jambs, this resembles a procession when the viewer 
enters into the space of the temple. 

What is particularly striking about Maya bloodlet- 
ting dances is their collectivity and visibility. An out- 
standing example appears on an Early Classic mural 
from Uaxactún Structure B-XIII (Fig. 2.31). Here, 
a group of musicians on the lower right provides ac- 
companiment to several youthful dancers wearing full 
skirts, located on the same register to the left as well 
as on the upper register. On the lower register, the 
dancer is depicted in a profile "stepping" pose with his 
left hand down and a back-flexed wrist (see Chapter 3). 
He is accompanied by a tall attendant holding a cup. 
In the register above, two more young men wearing 
full skirts dance, one in the lifted-heel pose, attended 
by mature men holding short, pointed objects, appar- 
ently bloodletting spines or awls. The general context 
for this performance is provided on the left-hand side 
of the lower register, which shows the meeting of two 
men wearing mixed Maya- and Teotihuacán-style re- 
galia. As the black. painted man salutes him, the fig- 
ure on the left raises a baton and disk in one hand 
while holding a spear-thrower in his other hand. His 
elaborate costume—which includes feathered wings, 
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2.31. Line drawing of mural in Uaxactún Structure B-XIII. After Robert S. Sharer, The Ancient Maya, 6th ed. Copyright 


O 1946, 1947, 1956, 1983, 1994, 2006 by the Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Uaxactun Mural Str. B-XIII 


celts, and possibly a backrack—may signal imminent 
participation in the dance performed by the youths to 
the right. All of this takes place in full view of court- 
iers seated in a palace. 

Such images strongly imply that, for the Maya, 
bloodletting involved more than a personal compact 
with the gods. It was also an important means of forg- 
ing collective male sociality when presented in dance 
performance. By putting highly marked male bodies 
on display in such a manner, the ancient Maya cre- 
ated a specifically “male space” in which many of the 
most vital sociopolitical rituals took place (see Ardren 
and Hixson 2006; Joyce 2000b). 

Moreover, through bloodletting dances, men and 
youths displayed their bravery and stoicism in a com- 
petitive atmosphere. At Bonampak and on the vessel il- 
lustrated in Figure 2.30, several performers are explic- 
itly identified as ch’ok or kele’m (youths, young boys). 
This goes far toward explaining the frequent depiction 
in Maya art and texts of male genitalia with promi- 
nent scars or piercings. For instance, a ceramic rattle 
in phallic form, found at Chitomax, Baja Verapaz, is 
decorated with long grooves suggestive of bloodletting 
scars (Fig. 2.32). Similar to scarification in many soci- 
eties, the acquisition of such dramatic and permanent 
body markings among the ancient Maya may have sig- 
nified completion of a rite of passage. 

The iconography of the panels themselves is varied 
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2.32. Ceramic phallic rattle from Chitomax, Baja Verapaz, 


Guatemala. Drawing by author after Ichon and Grignon 
1975: 113. 


and merits discussion, as it clearly relates to themes 
of bloodletting and trance. Each pair of panels worn 
by a dancer is identical, although no two pairs are ex- 
actly the same. The precise reason for this variation is 
elusive but may relate to specific performance roles. 
The overall design of the panels fall into two groups, 
corresponding to the upper and lower dancers. The 
vertical border at the end of each of the upper three 
dancers’ panels features three red circles on a blue 
ground, suggesting a solar disk (see Plate 2). In con- 
trast, most of the lower dancers' panel borders show 
disembodied eyeballs, symbolizing the underworld. 
These images may suggest an overall cosmic organ- 
ization of the performance, in which the highest 
dancers symbolize the heavens, while those on the 
lower level represent the underworld. This is a rare 
example of the way in which architecture would have 
been temporarily marked with cosmological symbol- 
ism through dance performance. 


Although two of the panel pairs feature fairly sim- 
ple designs in the form of quetzal birds (Fig. 2.33a) and 
k'an-crosses (Fig. 2.33b), the other panels have more 
elaborate scenes of ancestor communication through 
the medium of vision serpents. Most of these appear 
to be centipedes analogous to those appearing on Yax- 
chilán Lintels 14 and 25 and Stela 35. The centipedes 
on the panels of the center dancer, lower level, have 
hooked projections from the body representing the 
creature's legs (Fig. 2.33c). The serpents painted on the 
dancers' panels have varied attributes. The scene de- 
picted on the panels of one of the upper triad of danc- 
ers features an enthroned man holding a bicephalic 
centipede (Fig. 2.33d). In its maw, the smaller head of 


this creature holds a circular shield emblazoned with 
two large, eye-like circles and a hand replacing the 
mouth. The sole visible panel of the dancer on the far 
right, lower level, shows a semi-reclining man holding 
a serpent (probably a centipede), which manifests a vi- 
sion of God K, divine patron of rulership (Fig. 2.336). 
The tail of this creature is marked with a personified 
capped Ajaw motif. The scene is closely analogous to 
that of the male ruler in trance depicted on Yaxchilán 
Lintel 39 (Fig. 2.34). The panels worn by the second 
dancer from the right, lower level, are of a similar de- 
sign, though the only element clearly visible is a ^wa- 
terlily skull,” which references the underworld. 

Other panels show men gesturing with staffs to- 
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2.33. Panels worn by dancers, Bonampak murals, Room 3. 
Illustration by Heather Hurst with Leonard Ashby, courtesy 
of the Bonampak Documentation Project, Mary Ellen 
Miller, © Bonampak Documentation Project. 
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2.34. Yaxchilán Lintel 39, detail from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 87, reproduced courtesy of the 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


ward the centipede jaws of the underworld. The pan- 
els of the dancer on the far left, lower level, show a 
semi-reclining figure next to the centipede maw, out 
of which emerges a composite zoomorphic being (Fig. 
2.33f). In one hand he holds a staff with a bent lower 
section, while in his other hand is a staff with an arc- 
ing attachment. The panels of the adjacent dancer 
show halflength figures gripping the centipedes by 
the optic nerve of their extruded eyeballs (Fig. 2.33g). 
Their other hand holds a staff in a threatening gesture. 
The panels of the third dancer from the left may have 
had a similar design. 

The underlying ritual which connects the insignia 
of the panels to bloodletting is illustrated on several 
monuments from Yaxchilán, particularly the sequence 
of rituals depicted on Lintels 24, 25, and 26 (Fig. 2.35). 
Although the dates of the events depicted on these 
lintels span a number of years, the three panels are 
designed to be read as a continuous narrative, begin- 
ning with the bloodletting of Lady Xok on Lintel 24, 
in which a spiked rope, evoking the legs of the vision- 
centipede, is drawn through her pierced tongue. Next, 
on Lintel 25, is the vision event, in which the burnt 
offering gives birth to a totemic ancestor via a huge 
Teotihuacán-style centipede. Finally, we see the pre- 
sentation of war regalia to the ruler on Lintel 26. The 
fire and bloodletting ceremonies illustrated on Lintels 
24 and 25 thus lead to the rebirth of the solar-identi- 
fied ancestor on Lintel 25 and success in warfare, im- 
plied by Lintel 26. 

Each of these elements is, in fact, illustrated in 
Room 3 of Bonampak. The bloodletting is shown on 
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the upper west wall, where the robed royal family 
gathers on a throne for collective tongue-piercing. The 
vision event is represented on the dancers' waist pan- 
els. Finally, warfare is evoked through the procession 
of captives on the left and their sacrifice in the center. 
Warfare may also be implied by the shields and attack- 
ing figures shown on the dancers' panels. The Room 3 
murals, then, seem to illustrate the same ritual cycle 
evoked by the Yaxchilán lintels: the use of rites of sac- 
rificial fires to harness ancestral powers in warfare, 
brought forth from the underworld via centipede 
portals. 

What is particularly interesting about the Bonam- 
pak mural, however, is the way in which this ritual 
cycle is presented as a symbolic act. In contrast to 
Lintel 24, which depicts the vision event as a subjec- 
tive experience of Lady Xok, in the mural, visionary 
aspects are abstracted by transforming them into 
costume elements, such as the centipedes shown on 
the waist panels and inserted into the headdresses. In 
addition, while physical traces of blood appear on the 
costume of one of the dancers, the overall focus is on 
the spectacle of collective bloodletting, in which the 
panels draw attention to the genital area but do not 
actually attach to the penis. The dance regalia thus 
transform the subjectivity of the visionary experience 
into an intersubjectivity experienced by both danc- 
ers and audience. In this respect, Room 3 invokes the 
symbolism of genital bloodletting as a rite of male ho- 
mosociality. It is an exemplary image, combining per- 
formative and symbolic elements to shape the identity 
of a particular sociopolitical group. 
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2.35. Yaxchilán Lintels 24, 25, and 26, from Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 53, 55, 57, repro- 
duced courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 


Additional clues to the historical significance of 
the dance program in Room 3 of Bonampak appear on 
Yaxchilán Stela 9 (Fig. 2.36). This stela was erected 
in association with Temple 36, a square, pyramidal 
structure built on a terrace behind Temple 33. If, 
as Teobert Maler (1903: 168) suggests, it had origi- 
nally been installed on the platform, then the position 
of the figure represented on the monument would 
be analogous to the principal dancers of Bonampak 
Room 3, who stand on a stepped platform. The date of 
Stela 9 is uncertain, although it was presumably 
carved between 752 and 771." Because it predates the 
Bonampak murals by at least twenty years, it is possi- 
ble that Stela 9 was a significant source for the Bonam- 
pak Room 3 imagery. 

The performance depicted on this stela is glyphi- 
cally identified as a dance, and, like the dancers in 
the Bonampak mural, the performer wears a fleur-de- 
lis pectoral and has a long panel of cloth extending 
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2.36. Yaxchilán Stela 9. Drawing by author. 
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from the waist area. Further, like the second dancer 
from the left, lower level at Bonampak, the cloth on 
Stela 9 is threaded through a loop or tab attached to 
the apron. This image is reminiscent of Site R Lin- 
tel 4, which depicts dancers passing snakes through 
loincloth tabs (Fig. 1.2). Also like the Bonampak fig- 
ure, the ruler on Stela 9 grasps the panels with both 
hands. However, at Bonampak, the panels extend 
rigidly outward, while on Stela 9, the ends of the fab- 
ric droop, weighed down by what appear to be large 
medallions. Even though both images depict the same 
kind of dance, the panels' contrasting representations 
have much to do with constraints imposed by artistic 
format. 

Additional details, as well as the context of Stela 9, 
suggest that this performance, like those at Bonam- 
pak, involved sacrifice by fire. First, the king wears a 
personified bloodletting spine in his headdress (Taube 
2004b: 289-290). His triple-knotted cuffs and anklets 
also signify bloodletting and fire ritual. Moreover, his 
headdress is composed of a series of plaited strips 
with centipede heads projecting toward the front and 
back. The combination of motifs suggests an identifi- 
cation of the ruler with the sun/fire deity seen repeat- 
edly in ceremonial attire on the Yaxchilán lintels (e.g., 
Fig. 1.21). 

The associations of the dance costume shown on 
Yaxchilán Stela 9 with the sun and fire may also re- 
late specifically to its architectural context, which was 
adjacent to or on top of a square-plan pyramid. This 
building is similar in design to radial pyramids, an im- 
portant architectural configuration characterized by 
a square platform with one stairway on each side. In 
the Maya area, radial pyramids have been linked to 
solar and fire symbolism and are known to have been 
used as sites for ritual burning (Coggins 1987; Looper 
2004a; Newsome 2003; Taube 1998). 

The suggestion that the program of Bonampak 
Room 3 may be historically related to the dance de- 
picted on Yaxchilán Stela 9 prompts a consideration 
of the general relationship of these dances. The strong 
thematic correspondence between these programs 
implies that the Bonampak Structure 1 program, ren- 
dered through the murals of Rooms 1 and 3, condensed 
the dance themes of the sculptural programs of both 
Yaxchilán Temples 33 and 36. As discussed above, the 


Room 1 mural includes figures portrayed previously 
on the Yaxchilán Temple 33 stairs, while Room 3 de- 
picts a dance similar to that shown on the stela placed 
in front of or on top of Temple 36. 

The case for a historical relationship between the 
two programs at Yaxchilán and Bonampak is also sup- 
ported by their relative dates. The Bonampak murals 
were painted sometime after 791, while both Stela 
9 and the Temple 33 program predate the Bonam- 
pak murals by at least twenty years. Moreover, the 
Bonampak murals and Temple 33 program are linked 
through the patronage of the Yaxchilán ruler Itzam- 
nah Bahlam III. 
strongly suggest that, even though the dance per- 


These historical circumstances 


formances depicted at Bonampak draw upon widely 
distributed Maya dance traditions, their commemora- 
tion in this case amounted to a restatement of dance 
themes found at Yaxchilán. 

What do the murals at Bonampak reveal about the 
nature and role of dance in Maya society? First, 
they exemplify a class of performance in which rul- 
ers danced with their supporters at specific open-air 
venues such as platforms, plazas, and stepped pyra- 
mids. They clearly illustrate the crucial participation 
of musicians and other retainers during these perfor- 
mances. They also suggest that these performances 
were complemented by more-exclusive off-stage or 
private ceremonies such as presentations of royal 
heirs, delivery of tribute, and royal bloodletting. The 
sacrificial theme documented in dances shown in 
both rooms is extremely important to the conceptu- 
alization of ancient Maya dance, as discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

The Bonampak murals also provide strong evi- 
dence linking dance with warfare. It is essential to re- 
member that Room 2, located between Rooms 1 and 
3, contains the most spectacular image of warfare that 
survives from the Classic period. In fact, this room 
was the focal point of the entire program of Struc- 
ture 1. As argued by Mary Miller (1986: 23-25), the 
program of this building reads from left to right in a 
continuous narrative sequence, despite the probable 
discontinuous dates of the events depicted. Thus, the 
Room 1 south wall scene of dancers in feathered back- 
racks can be interpreted in part as a dance in prepara- 
tion for war, while that of Room 3 represents a victory 


dance. This program therefore constitutes one of the 
most extensive and coherent narratives concerning 
the relationship of dance to warfare during the Classic 
period. It complements and supports interpretations 
of other images as war dances, such as the Copán 
Structure 101-18 jambs (Figs. 5.43, 5.44). 

The comparison of programs at Bonampak and Yax- 
chilán further suggests that Classic Maya dance ritu- 
als involved multiple performances at various loca- 
tions, which rulers and their noble supporters used to 
proclaim their associations with cosmic symbols such 
as the sun, earth, wind, fire, and maize. The mani- 
festation of these elemental powers in performance 
constituted a major component of elite political sym- 
bolism. Because these dances were conducted by the 
rulers themselves, their performances were suffused 
with historical significance, representing the cultural 
patrimony of certain sites and, probably, families. 

One perplexing aspect raised by the Bonampak 
murals in relation to dance, however, is the nature of 
the audience. If we follow the interpretations of Mary 
Miller, the assembled nobles shown in Rooms 1 and 3 
focus their attention not on the dancers, but on palace 
rites of heir display, tribute presentation, and auto- 
sacrifice. Perhaps we are supposed to infer that those 
in the audience for the dances were common people 
who did not merit a citation in ancient Maya texts or 
art. Of course, this argument is suspect, as it relies 
entirely on negative evidence. It is equally likely that 
these performances were presented before a relatively 
small, elite audience, an interpretation that would be 
consistent with the scale of Structure 1. 


Conclusions 


The use of iconographic methods to explore ancient 
Maya dance has clear benefits relative to epigraphy. 
It allows for the identification of a broad array of im- 
agery related to these performances, highlighting 
costumes, implements, and musical accompaniment. 
As in any iconographic analysis, the main difficulty 
stems from the confusion between elements that are 
diagnostic of dance and those that overlap with other 
themes. Clarification only becomes possible through 
comparison of a large body of images. However, even 
in this case, iconographic methods are never as spe- 
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cific as epigraphy, owing to the intrinsic semantic in- 
determinacy of images and the polysemous nature of 
Maya art. 

In some contexts, such as the Bonampak murals, 
the fact that images are in situ provides an opportu- 
nity to explore historical connections, particularly 
political context and the sources for imagery. Other 
sources of data, such as painted pottery, do not often 
allow such analyses, except where provenience can 
be established through archaeological or technical 
means (see Chapter 4). Even unprovenienced pieces, 
however, are of use in an iconographic analysis in that 
they speak the same symbolic language as the murals 
and other works of known origin. 

Overall, iconographic analysis is entirely compat- 
ible with epigraphic techniques. In fact, in this chap- 
ter I used epigraphic data to build part of the data set. 
Broadly speaking, dance iconography is similar in im- 
ages with and without textual captions. In both cases, 
dancers are usually men or youths, shown in pairs or 
small groups, though women are shown as dancers in 
monumental art and ceramic painting. Although im- 
ages of dance without text captions are sometimes 
equivocal in relation to their political significance, 
there is some indication that differences in costume 
and body position may have been important in signal- 
ing status relationships. Finally, iconographic analysis 
allows us to glimpse the complexity and variety of an- 
cient Maya dance. What it lacks in semantic transpar- 
ency, iconography compensates for in its depth and 
richness. 
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Dance Poses and 
Gestures 


For Hindus, as among the Maya, dance is a fundamen- 
tal form of worship. The dance is referred to repeat- 
edly in the Hindu sacred texts, the Vedas, as well as 
the Natya Sastra (Science of Dramaturgy), a two-thou- 
sand-year-old text composed by Bharata Muni, which 
attributes the origin of dance to the god Brahma 
(Bhavnani 1965: 2-3). According to this source, the 
elements of Hindu dance—its lyrical content, ges- 
tures, music, and aesthetics—were compiled from the 
four Vedas, resulting in the creation of a fifth Veda, the 
Natya Veda. After viewing the first performances de- 
rived from this text, Shiva—the Creator of Good and 
Destroyer of Evil, the Origin of Cosmic Movement 
and Rhythm, and Lord of the Dance—instructed his 
disciple Tandu to dictate the fundamentals of dance 
to Bharata Muni. These elements were compiled as 
the fourth chapter of the Natya Sastra. They include 
108 haranas (basic postures), thirty-two angaharas 
(combinations of six or eight karanas), four rechakas 
(special foot, waist, neck, hand, and arm movements), 
and various pindibhandas (completed whole body 
movements). A critical aspect of the Hindu dance is 
therefore its structured quality, in which movement 
sequences are conceived through a vocabulary of el- 
emental postures (Bhavnani 1965: 21-27). 

The divine origins of Hindu dance are accordingly 
commemorated in the numerous sculptures of danc- 
ing deities—especially Shiva, Krishna, and several 
goddesses—which comprise an enduring genre of In- 
dian art (Bhavnani 1965: 4-20). An example of such 
an image is the figure of Shiva as the Lord of Dance 
shown on South Indian bronze sculptures (Fig. 3.1). 
This image embodies, on one level, a complex story 
in which Shiva, disguised as a mendicant, converted 
a group of heretical sages through dance. Each ele- 
ment of the composition refers to a distinct motif in 
this narrative. Much of the mystical significance of 
this image is dependent upon the viewer's meditation 
upon the various elements of attribute, pose, and ex- 
pression, and their synthesis into a coherent message 
which is the seed of divine revelation. 

When comparing such Hindu images to representa- 
tions of dancers in Maya art, we note some superficial 
similarities. In both cases, there is a distinct interest 
in the isolated figure, and especially on the gestures of 
the hands. Sometimes fingers and hands are arranged 
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3.1. Shiva as the Lord of Dance, ca. AD 950-1000 (M.75.1). 
Artist unknown. Los Angeles County Museum of Art, anon- 
ymous gift. Photograph © 2006 Museum Associates/LACMA. 


in a manner that strikingly recalls one mudra (ritual 
hand position) or another. In fact, in 1971 Samuel 
Martí argued in his Mudrá: Manos simbólicas en Asia y 
América for the diffusion of systems of symbolic hand 
gestures from south Asia to the Maya area. His work 
includes illustrations of several hand poses taken from 
the Postclassic Maya manuscript the Dresden Codex, 
but redrawn in a slightly elongated fashion to sug- 
gest formal comparisons with Asian examples (Fig. 
3.2). Although Martí's diffusionist argument was not 
accepted by most Mesoamericanists (see Mundkur 
1978), it did draw scholarly attention to the possible 
meanings of gestures and poses in Maya art. 

This chapter begins with the diagnosis of dance 
based on the position of various parts of the body in 
Maya figural representations. For the purposes of this 
discussion, “pose” and “posture” are understood to 
refer to a physical position that the body can assume, 
such as standing, sitting, or kneeling. These terms 
imply a cessation of movement, so that the body is at 
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rest (cf. Latin pausare, "to rest, cease"). In contrast, 
"gesture" refers to a movement made with a part of 
the body in order to express meaning or emotion, or 
to convey an instruction (cf. Latin gerere, "to carry, 
act") (see Kaeppler 1992). The contrast between pose 
and gesture is critical to the study of ancient Maya fig- 
ural images, for it raises the question of meaning in 
relation to body movements. In addition, it points to a 
number of conceptual and methodological issues con- 
cerning the representation of motion in art. A case 
study focusing on dancers performing as avian super- 
naturals explores the role of narrative in relation to 
the depiction of body movements in art. 


The Study of Body Positions 
in Maya Art 


Scholars have long recognized the emphasis on the 
human figure and body poses in Maya art (Spinden 
1913: 21-32). Human representations consistently call 
attention to positions and orientations of the hands, 
feet, and head (Meskell and Joyce 2003: 31). In ad- 
dition to structuring compositions and defining nar- 
rative (Miller 1986), body positions have been noted 
as sensitive indicators of regional and period styles 
(Proskouriakoff 1950; Schaffer 1991). The semantic 
content of pose has also been considered, but seldom 
in an extended or systematic manner. For example, 
based on colonial-period sources, Alfred Tozzer (1930) 
identified a common gesture in which one hand is 
placed on the opposite shoulder as a "gesture of peace" 
(Fig. 3.3). In addition, the labels casually applied to 


3.2. Hand pose from Samuel Martí, Mudrá: Manos simbóli- 
cas en Asia y América, p. 119. Drawing by author. 


Bonampak M.S.S. 1 


3.3. Hand-on-shoulder gesture, Bonampak Panel 1, detail. 
Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, 
Inc., www.famsi.org. 


3.4. Glyphs in the Maya script incorporating body parts: a, 
chok, "scatter"; b, jun, “one.” Drawings by the author. 


other poses often carry implied meanings, as in the 
designation of figures in certain contorted postures as 
"acrobats;" discussed below. 

More extensive research on the possible meanings 
of figural postures in Maya art, and especially posi- 
tions of the hands, followed the publication of Martí's 
book on *Maya mudras" in 1971. In this book, it was 
observed that the incorporation of hand gestures in 
Maya hieroglyphic writing provides strong support 


for the symbolic interpretation of pose in Maya art. 
But Martí also considered the possibility of esoteric 
interpretations, such as the gesture of holding the 
double-headed serpent bar as a "gesture of concentra- 
tion, calm and tranquility" (1971: 53). 

As the decipherment of Maya writing proceeded, 
however, occult speculations gave way to more con- 
crete iconic readings grounded in linguistic values. 
For instance, a glyph depicting a hand releasing dots 
(1710) and read as chok, “scatter,” derives from images 
of the ruler with one outstretched hand, sprinkling 
blood and other sacrificial materials on the ground or 
a bundle, or into a receptacle (Fig. 3.4a; Stuart 1984). 
Another group of glyphic signs based on gestures is 
clearly symbolic, such as the disembodied thumb 
which represents the number "one." This is derived 
from counting on the hands, beginning with the 
thumb for "one" (Fig. 3.4b). Nevertheless, scholars 
have not yet detected any esoteric significance for 
such signs, nor for the gestures that they derive from. 

In addition to Martí's provocative writings and the 
decipherment of the Maya script, developments within 
cultural anthropology strongly influenced the use 
of linguistic metaphors to interpret the significance 
of posture in Maya art. Given the historical roots of 
the study and conceptualization of gesture in ancient 
Roman rhetorical practice, the assimilation of gesture 
to language is well established within the western ac- 
ademic tradition. However, during the 1970s, the field 
of symbolic theory in anthropology came to be domi- 
nated by discussions concerning the relationships be- 
tween verbal and non-verbal communication. While 
some scholars, such as Leach (1972), advocated the use 
of direct linguistic analogies for understanding non- 
verbal communication systems such as gesture, others 
attempted to separate verbal and body languages. 

A pivotal work during this era was Ray Birdwhistell's 
(1970: 189) theory of "kinesics;" which proposed that 
gestures are organized into body languages that are 
independent of speech. He further demonstrated that 
body languages are governed by their own grammars. 
A flurry of studies followed, suggesting various classi- 
fication systems for gesture, often strongly influenced 
by current conceptualizations of verbal language and 
psychology. For example, based on a traditional di- 
chotomy of "cultural" and "natural" influences on 
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human behavior, Paul Ekman (1977) proposed four 
poetic categories for gesture: emblems, body manip- 
ulators, illustrators, and emotional expressions. Of 
these categories, illustrators and emblems are highly 
symbolic and considered the most “language-like.” 

Inspired by these developments in anthropology, 
some Mayanists in the 1970s began to explore the 
symbolic potential of Maya gesture. An influential 
essay by Elizabeth Benson (1974) suggested that cer- 
tain "mudras" were linked to particular ritual con- 
texts. For instance, a “hand-toward-mouth gesture" 
is related to bloodletting and the holding of ritual ob- 
jects, while a “hand-raised-in-front-of-chest gesture” 
is associated with the receiving of offerings, particu- 
larly cylindrical vessels. Later studies attempted to 
refine this type of analysis, utilizing greater precision 
in the definition of poses and larger data sets.” Never- 
theless, these studies failed to yield evidence for spe- 
cific denotative meanings of individual postures akin 
to sign language. Instead, many of the poses appear to 
express status relationships, while others signify ac- 
tivities such as dancing, playing ball, and drilling fire. 
Rather than referencing concrete concepts as in the 
hasta or mudra systems of India or American Indian 
sign language, the postures depicted in Classic-period 
art seem to refer to more abstract notions such as au- 
thority, reverence, nurturing, and debasement. 

The lack of evidence for an elaborate “language of 
gesture” in Maya art may indicate either that schol- 
ars have simply not looked hard enough, or that the 
linguistic model for understanding posture may be 
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inappropriate in the Classic Maya case. For the pur- 
poses of the present study, what is important is to de- 
termine the relationship of posture to dance. To this 
end, aside from the lifted-heel pose, very few candi- 
dates for dance postures have been suggested. Even 
these have not been subjected to systematic study to 
confirm that they are in fact diagnostic of dance. 


Dance Poses 


The initial problem we face when studying ancient 
Maya dance poses is to distinguish these poses from 
other activities. How are we to be sure that what ap- 
pears to us as dance was categorized in this way by 
the ancient Maya? This dilemma is well illustrated by 
a series of codex-style pottery vessels from the vicin- 
ity of Nakbé in the northern Petén, Guatemala (Fig. 
3.5). These depict a gathering of way—spirits associ- 
ated with death, disease, intoxication, and the wilder- 
ness—engaged in what appears to be vigorous move- 
ment. In the example shown, the youthful figure on 
the left is an avatar of Chahk, a supernatural patron 
of lightning and thunder, who holds an axe and a tri- 
lobed stone. Before him is a personified mountain. 
On other vessels, a tree sprouts from this substrate. A 
figure with combined jaguar and infant human char- 
acteristics, termed the Baby Jaguar, reclines on this 
mountain with one paw raised to his forehead. To 
the right of the mountain, opposing the Chahk, is a 
corpse-like being, which texts in other examples iden- 
tify as Sak Jal Cham (“White Arrow? Death/Disease"). 


AA Kerr 521 


3.5. Supernatural scene from codex-style vase, K521. Drawing by author. 
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3.6. Dumbarton Oaks Panel 2, from Palenque region. 
Drawing by Linda Schele, O David Schele, courtesy of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, 
Inc., www.famsi.org. 


Auxiliary figures that often appear in the context of 
this dance include fireflies, a waterlily jaguar, a ser- 
pent, and a figure holding fans. 

In the past, these scenes were frequently inter- 
preted as dance, mainly through comparison with the 
colonial-period K'iche' Maya epic, the Popol Vuh.” In 
this tale, the Hero Twins perform a dance of magi- 
cal sacrifices and resuscitations to the delight of the 
dreaded lords of the underworld. As the Twins sacri- 
fice themselves, the lords become so enthralled that 
they too ask to be sacrificed, and the Twins oblige 


(Recinos 1950: 158-160). In the scene depicted on 
the vase, Chahk and the Baby Jaguar have been inter- 
preted as manifestations of the Hero Twins, while Sak 
Jal Cham represents one of the their adversaries. 

The interpretation of these vases in relation to the 
Popol Vuh dance of sacrifice, however, is not entirely 
convincing. Texts that accompany images of the event 
refer not to dance, but to the “throwing” or “conju- 
ration" of the k'awil (“substance/sustenance”) of the 
Baby Jaguar, a deity frequently presented as a sacrifi- 
cial victim (see Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 195- 
207). In some examples, it is clear that Sak Jal Cham 
is responsible for hurling the Baby Jaguar, sometimes 
into a cavity in the mountain. Thus, it is possible to 
explain the actions of these two figures explicitly as 
the entrance of a sacrificial victim's spirit into the un- 
derworld. Musical instruments are also absent from 
the scenes, and never are any of the characters shown 
in postures clearly associated with dance, such as the 
lifted-heel pose. The limited association of the leaping 
pose with other clearly identified dancers or dance at- 
tributes during the Classic period suggests that the 
comparison is questionable. 

The only significant connection that can be drawn 
between these images and dance is through compari- 
son with the Dumbarton Oaks Panel 2, which shows 
the deceased Palenque ruler K'inich K'an Joy Chitam 
II attired as Chahk and in the lifted-heel pose associ- 
ated with dance (Fig. 3.6; Coe and Benson 1966: 16; 
Schele 1988; Taube 1989b: 372). The king is shown 
with his left arm raised, holding a serpent-handled 
axe that is similar to the Chahkob' on the codex-style 
vases. His other arm is lowered, holding a snake and 
an ak'b'al-marked vessel near his hip. Flanked by his 
seated parents, he faces a short text caption recording 
the dedication of a temple to Ux B'olon Chahk in 657 
and the "stepping on the foot of the mountain,” which 
may be a reference to the movement depicted in the 
image. This prefigures the entrance of the spirit of 
K'an Joy Chitam into the underworld in 722 as a per- 
sonification of this same deity (Eberl 2005: 128-129). 
This panel, then, compares the underworld journey of 
the king to the installation of an image of the god Ux 
B'olon Chahk in a (cave-like) temple shrine. By com- 
parison with this image, it may be possible to view the 
codex-style vessel scenes as dance, even though the 
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3.7. The lifted-heel pose. Drawing by the author after Pros- 
kouriakoff 1950. 


3.8. Early Classic jade from Tikal. Drawing by author. 


deities depicted are different avatars of Chahk and the 
contexts are not identical. 

In Classic Maya art, the lifted-heel pose generally 
signifies dance (Fig. 3.7). Although this pose was iden- 
tified as early as 1911 (Maler 1911: 134-135), Virginia 
Miller in 1981 was the first to discuss it in detail and 
to define the leg position in relation to the whole 
body: “Dancers in monumental art have been identi- 
fied primarily on the basis of the position of their legs: 
that is, feet turned out at 180 degrees as is usual in 
the Late Classic, but with one heel (rarely two) lifted 
off the ground. The supporting leg may be straight or 
slightly flexed. Rarely is the lifted foot completely off 
the ground, nor is the leg sharply bent .. " (Miller 
1981: 131). To this, we might add that dancing hu- 
mans (as opposed to some supernaturals) are usually 
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depicted with the body upright or bent slightly at the 
waist, with the gaze directed outward. 

During the Early Classic period, the pose made its 
first appearance in small-scale media and murals (Fig. 
3.8; Miller 1981: 136-142). For example, the upper 
register of the mural from Uaxactün Structure B-XIII 
depicts a youth in the lifted-heel pose and with the 
arms in a highly asymmetrical, dynamic attitude (Fig. 
2.31; Smith 1950: 50-51, 58). It is only later, in the 
early eighth century, that the pose began to achieve 
prominence in large-scale and public sculpture as 
part of a general trend toward dynamism in this me- 
dium (Proskouriakoff 1950: 23). Early centers for this 
development seem to have been Palenque (Fig. 6.9) 
and sites such as Xcalumkín in the northwest Yucatán 
(Figs. 5.33-5.36). 

In contrast to low relief sculpture and painting, 
more three-dimensional depictions of human dancers 
show the legs turned out at varying angles. On Stair 
Block 2 of Structure 101-316 at Copán, a high relief 
sculpture depicting the resurrection dance of K'inich 
Yax K'uk' Mo' shows the legs turned out 180 degrees 
at the hip, similar to many two-dimensional images 
(Fig. 3.9; see Taube 2004b: 288). In contrast, a nearly 
life-sized unprovenienced stucco figure has the knee 
of the right leg (with a lifted heel) turned out almost 
90 degrees from the hip, while the other leg turns out 
only about 45 degrees (Fig. 3.10). In this sculpture, as 
in many other examples in various media, the pose is 
accompanied by a bend at the waist. These postures, 
coupled with the visual effect of swaying feathers and 
other costume elements, add to the dynamism of the 
figure. 

One interpretation of the lifted-heel pose is that 
it relates not merely to artistic conventions, but to 
an actual dance step (e.g., Tedlock 2003: 163-164). 
Here, we are leaping into uncertain territory, as such 
a claim is based on assumptions about the natural- 
ism inherent in Maya art. To follow the logic of this 
argument, this pose, when conceived as a "natural" 
form of the human body, corresponds to an attitude 
in which one leg bears most of the body weight and 
the toes are forward rather than orientated toward 
the side. In contrast, the other leg is bent at the knee 
and only slightly turned out, with the ball of the foot 
touching the ground. This pose, in fact, is seen fre- 


3.9. Stair block sculpture from Copán Structure 101-16 
depicting K'inich Yax K'uk' Mo in the guise of the Sun God. 
Photo by author. 


quently in modern Maya dance (Plate 15) and seems 
to be the closest analogue to the lifted-heel pose in 
Classic-period art. However, we must also bear in 
mind that there is no way to confirm the hypothesis 
that the lifted-heel pose refers to this dance step be- 
cause independent evidence from the ancient Maya 
is completely lacking. Our data consist solely of artis- 
tic renderings that conform to local conventions and 
formats and cannot therefore be taken as transparent 
representations of physical reality. 

The physical reconstruction of the lifted-heel pose, 
however, does lead to the recognition of certain other 
postures in Maya art as alluding to dance. In particu- 
lar, there are several monuments and vessels in which 
the figure is shown in profile, with one foot resting 
firmly on the ground and placed slightly in front of 
the other. The alligator-masked dancer on K3296 as- 
sumes this position and is accompanied by a second 
figure who, as observed earlier, is referred to as a 


dancer in the text (Fig. 2.1). An even more explicit 
identification of this pose as one of dance is seen on 
the southeast jamb of Copán Structure 101-18, the text 
of which identifies the figure as a dancer (Fig. 5.44). 
In each of these examples, the figure is accompanied 
by other performers who dance in a frontal pose. In 
the case of Structure 101-18, dancers are distributed 
on four different jambs. This association, together 
with the other attributes of dance, such as musical in- 
struments, hand-held objects and masks, strongly sug- 
gests that this pose is one of dance. 

Another pose closely related to the "stepping" 
dance posture is also a profile rendering in which one 
leg is rigid, with the foot placed flat on the ground, 
but with the other knee bent and the ball of the foot 
touching the ground-line. This pose is assumed by the 
female dancers on k554 (Fig. 2.12) and k1549 (Fig. 
2.13). Seen in isolation, this pose may seem merely to 
be “walking,” but the presence of musical instruments 


3.10. Stucco figure. Drawing by author after Auditorio de 
Galicia 1996: 314. 
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and elaborate costuming in these scenes indicates 
that it is sometimes a dance pose. Likewise, the pose 
of the woman on the painted vase shown in Plate 3 is 
particularly suggestive of dance through an animated 
gesture in which she lifts the hem of her tunic. Based 
on a comparison of the two poses, the lifted-heel pose 
seems merely to be a frontal version of the stepping 
pose, in which the knees have been turned out for the 
purpose of compositional clarity. The two poses may 
have developed out of a need to signal the hierarchi- 
cal relationship of paired dancers. 


x 
Med 


3.11. Warriors in procession or dance, detail of vessel k1206. 
Drawing by author. 


The stepping pose appears frequently in pottery 
images in which several figures are arranged on the 
cylindrical field, generally facing to the left, as if in 
procession. The composition is similar to those on 
other vessels which represent hunting groups (K808) 
or parties of men accompanying a lord borne on a lit- 
ter (K594). In such cases, the sense of bodily move- 
ment is attenuated. Some scenes, however, show men 
dressed as warriors in a vigorous stepping pose, sug- 
gestive of a martial dance (Fig. 3.11; K1403, K6060). 
The “processional” composition is also employed fre- 
quently to represent dance performance by way. An 
example is k4960 (Fig. 3.12), which depicts four per- 
formers in the mixed zoomorphic suits and heavy 
scarves typical of these spirits. The appearance of mu- 
sical instruments in similar scenes, such as on «1838 
(Fig. 3.13), supports the interpretation of the profile 
stepping pose in this context as dance (Miller 1981: 
132-133). 

Although mentioned only briefly by Virginia Miller 
and Tatiana Proskouriakoff, the position of arms and 
hands may be as important as the position of legs and 
feet in identifying images of dance. A comparison of 
images in Maya art which display the lifted-heel and 


3.12. Way in procession. Photograph © Justin Kerr k4960. 
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3.13. Way in procession, from vessel k1838. Drawing by author. 


stepping poses in combination with other dance ico- 
nography shows their co-occurrence with a distinc- 
tive range of hand and arm positions. Although hand 
poses are difficult to assess, given the unclear repre- 
sentation of finger positions on many images, arm 
positions are easier to evaluate. In two-dimensional 
images, most dancers depicted with frontal torsos 
hold one hand near the waist or to the torso, and the 
other arm often extended and raised in the direction 
that the figure faces (Fig. 3.14a). The hand held close 
to the body is sometimes closed, with flexed fingers, 
while the other has the fingers extended, often held 
with the palm out and wrist flexed back unless objects 
are grasped. Alternatively, both hands may be open, 
with back-flexed wrists (Fig. 3.14b). The angle of the 
extended arm varies considerably, from a low position 
in which the hand is at hip level, to a high position in 
which the hand is above shoulder level. In a few cases, 
seemingly for compositional reasons, the elbow of the 
extended arm bends somewhat, positioning the hand 
nearer to the chest (Fig. 3.14c). Another dance pose 
shows one hand over the torso and the other near the 
hip (Fig. 3.14d). Three-dimensional images of dancers 
often use a shorthand method in which one hand is 
held in front of the torso, with the wrist flexed back 
and palm displayed outward, though in some unusual 


figurines from Jaina, the dancers extend their limbs 
outward in poses reminiscent of two-dimensional rep- 
resentations (Taube 1989b: 368). A few other dancers 
exhibit more symmetrical arm poses, but even these 
are limited, appearing only in frontal representations. 
In one, both hands are held near the waist, usually 
fully extended and with back-flexed wrists (Fig. 3.14€). 
In another, seen only on painted ceramics, both hands 
are held over the torso, sometimes clasped or crossing 
(Fig. 3.14f). Another pose extends both arms, again at 
various angles (Fig. 3.14g). 

Significantly, on every monument in which a text 
caption mentions dance but where the figure does not 
lift his heel, one of these arm postures is exhibited. 
This suggests that these arm poses, when assumed by 
a standing figure, were an iconographic indicator for 
dance, just as the lifted heel generally seems to be. 
Moreover, these arm poses are not specific to one par- 
ticular genre of dance. Rather, they appear to belong 
to a corpus of postures appropriate to the representa- 
tion of human dance in general. The poses assumed 
by dancing supernaturals, particularly way, will be 
considered in Chapter 4. 

A comparison of frontal and profile representations 
of dancers indicates that the arm positions of dancers 
presented frontally are often manipulated for compo- 
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sitional reasons. In profile figures, such as the dancer 
dressed as a woman on K1549 (Fig. 2.13), the hands are 
held in front of the body, with wrists bent backward 
and the fingers extended. Both male and female danc- 
ers assume similar arm positions on K554 (Fig. 2.12). 
These poses are equivalent to the frontal posture in 
which one arm is bent at the elbow and held close to 
the torso while the other is extended in the direction 
that the figure faces. This comparison suggests that 
the representation of dance poses in Maya art is very 
much determined by the need to avoid foreshorten- 
ing and oblique views of the body. The turning out of 
legs and feet, as well as the asymmetrical arm posi- 
tioning, in frontal depictions of dance preserves the 
visual clarity of the composition. Neither this pose, 
nor the equivalent profile rendering of dance, can be 
said to more closely approximate a physical dance po- 
sition, as both are determined largely by Maya artistic 
conventions. 
This observation extends even to three-dimensional 
images of dancers, the arm positions of which can 
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3.14. Arm poses typical of dance in Maya art: a, K3463; 
b, K6294; c, K6984; d, K5738; e, Xcalumkín jamb; f, Tikal 
MT168; g, Bonampak Room 3. Drawings by author. 


be closely correlated to the two-dimensional images. 
The most renowned three-dimensional representa- 
tions of dancers in Maya art are no doubt the Maize 
Gods which once adorned the cornice of Structure 
10L-22 at Copán (Fig. 3.15). This building, dedicated 
in 715, originally featured a series of busts of this deity 
installed at the top of the upper zone of the facade 
(Miller 1988: 172-175). These are idealized images 
of youthful beauty, with downcast eyes and mouths 
open in song. Their torsos and heads are frontal, and 
the upper arms are held close to the torso. The elbows 
are strongly bent, and the hands extend forward with 
the wrists flexed sharply back and the palms open. 
The forearms are rotated 180 degrees relative to each 
other, so that one hand is held with the fingers up, 
while the other is held with fingers down. The figures 
are thus closely comparable to numerous profile rep- 
resentations of dancers in painted pottery, in which 
one arm is held close to the body while the other is ex- 
tended outward, with back-flexed wrists, open palms, 
and opposing finger orientations. 


Compare, for example, the posture of the Maize 
God from Copán to the dancing couples on K554 
(Fig. 2.12). In the Copán sculptures, the pose is more 
compact, having minimal arm extension, presumably 
because the sculptors were concerned with possible 
damage to projecting forms. Moreover, the specific 
way in which this pose was rendered in the sculptural 
format seems to be closely linked to the general Maya 
avoidance of oblique angles in architectural sculpture. 
Like Egyptian art, Maya sculpture was dominated by a 
graphic sense, conceived primarily as a square block 
with design initially conceived from frontal and pro- 
file perspectives. 

The importance of arm postures in Maya dance 
imagery suggests that many figures not traditionally 


associated with dance may be dancers. These include 


3.15. Maize God from cornice of Copán Structure 101-22 (h. 
89.7 cm). British Museum. Photograph © Justin Kerr «2889. 


the figure of K'inich Janab' Pakal I on the Palenque 
sarcophagus lid (Fig. 3.16). Here, the ruler is depicted 
in profile, in a reclining pose usually associated with 
sacrifice and rebirth. However, he holds his hands 
in front of his chest with the wrists positioned near 
each other. One hand is clenched almost like a fist, 
with the wrist flexed forward, while the other wrist 
flexes back and the finger position is more relaxed. 
The pose is thus comparable to the Copán Structure 
10L-22 dancing Maize Gods. Moreover, his loincloth 
is flipped upward to suggest motion, and one foot is 
turned with the sole facing the viewer. As the sar- 
cophagus lid represents the apotheosis of the ruler as 
the Maize God, frequently shown dancing, it is rea- 
sonable to interpret the figure in relation to dance as 
well (see Chapter 4). 


Problematic Poses 


There are certain examples in Maya art in which a 
figure assumes a lifted-heel pose or other dynamic 
posture, yet iconographic or textual indicators imply 
genres of performance other than dance. For instance, 
an attendant on x1728 is depicted in the lifted-heel 
pose while holding a burning torch behind a seated 
ruler. However, neither the costume he wears nor the 
general context of the scene would support his identi- 
fication as a dancer. Similar attendant figures appear 
in other pottery scenes (Fig. 2.14), and their poses 
seem to indicate solicitous attention to courtly duties 
rather than dance. In some contexts, a lifted-heel pose 
may also indicate drunken stumbling (x1092). 


Warriors and Ballplayers 

The lifted-heel pose is also fairly common in scenes 
of warfare, particularly the capture of enemies. While 
some of these examples are fairly unambiguous at- 
tempts to depict the motion of battle, others are more 
suggestive of war dances. For example, the jambs from 
the Terminal Classic structure called the Codz Poop at 
Kabah, Yucatán, feature two registers, each showing a 
pair of figures (Fig. 317). The upper register includes 
a frontal bearded man in the lifted-heel pose holding 
a spear-thrower in one hand and darts in the other. 
He is accompanied by a second man in profile who is 
striding forward, aiming a dart at the dancing figure. 
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3.16. The Palenque sarcophagus lid. Drawing by Merle 
Greene Robertson, used with permission. 


The second personage, distinguished by a ring of dots 
around his eye and an arc of dots on his cheek, wears 
a sleeveless jacket similar to the central Mexican xi- 
colli (see Anawalt 1981: 39-46; Miller 1986: 106). The 
lower registers of the jambs are even more suggestive 
of warfare, depicting the two men subduing a naked 
captive. 

Taking into account the costumes and attributes 
of these two images, the obvious interpretation of the 
upper register is simply as a battle scene. Neverthe- 
less, the dancing figure in the upper register has no 
hip cloth, and a knotted, feathered device covers his 
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crotch. Although the carving is not very clear, this 
appears similar to the fabric bindings that the Maya 
used in genital bloodletting. Another, more detailed 
version of this ceremony from a Classic-period vase 
shows a processional dance of men approaching a 
temple and holding ceremonial bars (Fig. 2.30). Their 
penises have been pierced with spines and bound in 
knotted cloth. The Codz Poop scene may depict a sim- 
ilar collective dance of auto-sacrificial bloodletting. 
Another example of this type of performance, but 
with a clear martial context, is k1082 (Fig. 3.18), 
which shows a number of warriors holding spears 
and shields, presiding over bound, bleeding, and dis- 
membered captives. A pair of musicians to the left 
provide accompaniment to the ceremony, playing 
flutes, rattles, and drums. A third musician blowing 
a conch shell stands nearby, his body entirely painted 
with black and red stripes, and his penis bound tightly 
with fabric. Before him is a large bowl containing the 
gory remains of a decapitated head. Although dance is 
not clearly represented in this image, the presence of 
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Kabah Jamb North 
3.17. Jambs from Codz Poop (Structure 2c6), Kabah, Yuca- 
tán. From Proskouriakoff 1950: Fig. 103a, 103b, courtesy of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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3.18. Captive sacrifice and auto-sacrifice to musical accompaniment. Photograph © Justin Kerr k1082. 


musicians, elaborate costumes, and paired figures are 
strongly suggestive. 

Viewed in the context of these pottery paintings, 
the appearance of bloodletting attributes on the Codz 
Poop jambs suggests that the rite may have been con- 
ceived as a demonstration of bravery among warriors. 
In fact, in sixteenth-century Yucatan, this particular 
aspect of bloodletting was emphasized. Landa ob- 
served that “he who did this [genital bloodletting] the 
most was considered as the bravest; and their sons 
from the earliest age began to practice it” (Tozzer 
1941: 114). Moreover, we know that during the Classic 
period, dance frequently involved bloodletting, espe- 
cially among groups of men (Fig. 2.19, Plate 11). This 
is perhaps expressed most dramatically in the Bonam- 
pak murals, in the Room 3 sacrificial dance (Plate 2). 

In the lower scenes of the Kabah jambs, the captive 
is shown already naked and bound. In addition, the 
ring-eyed man holds a sacrificial blade rather than a 
spear or other combat weapon. Clearly, this is not an 
image of battle, but of a rite in which captives were 
brought into a public venue, lacerated to yield their 
blood, and killed. This may have followed the auto- 
sacrificial bloodletting dance shown in the upper reg- 
ister of the jambs. 

The program of the Codz Poop jambs is thus struc- 
turally similar to the murals at Bonampak, in which 
the dance and bloodletting rituals of Rooms 1 and 3 
complement the scenes of battle and the torture and 
sacrifice of captives in Room 2. Similar performances 
are mentioned in colonial-era accounts, particularly 
the Holcan Okot or Batel Okot of the Yucatan, per- 
formed by warriors and employing a “long, war-like 
step” (Tozzer 1941: 94, 144, 165). These dances, said 


to be performed by hundreds of warriors, seem to 
have been conducted on a much larger scale than 
those documented at Bonampak and Kabah. 

Poses that appear in the context of the ballgame also 
converge with dance. For example, a figure on a small, 
carved ceramic bottle assumes the lifted-heel pose, 
with the body leaning strongly to the side toward a 
corpulent rodent (Fig. 3.19). The sideways movement 
is emphasized by the arm positions, with one held up 
and the other down. Judging from the posture alone, 
we would perhaps identify this as a dance; however, 
the figure’s heavy waist padding, peccary headdress, 
and kneepad are diagnostic of the ballgame. The ro- 
dent apparently substitutes for the ball, as the glyph 
inscribed on it also appears on the rubber balls used 
in the ballgame. Thus, the image has been interpreted 
in relation to this sport rather than to dance (Schele 
and Miller 1986: 258). 


3.19. Ballplayer, from ceramic bottle. Drawing by Andrea 
Stone. 
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La Amrlia Panel 1 
3.20. La Amelia Panels 1 and 2: a, drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement 
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La Amelia Paneí 2 


of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org; b, drawing by Stephen Houston. 


A monumental example in which ball-playing and 
dance seem to merge is a pair of panels from La Ame- 
lia dating to ca. 807 (Fig. 3.20). The figure on La Ame- 
lia Panel 1 wears the headdress and mask of the Wa- 
terlily Serpent and the kneepad and waist padding of 
a ballplayer while standing in an animated pose oth- 
erwise associated with dance. Panel 2 shows a person- 
age wearing a contrasting, avian(?) headdress and also 
in the lifted-heel pose. These panels originally flanked 
a stairway and presumably were associated with ball- 
game-related rites. Moreover, the text of Panel 2 re- 
fers not to dance but to the “throwing” of a captive as 
the ball. 

These images can be readily compared to more- 
conventional ballgame scenes. For instance, a panel 
from Site Q shows a figure in ballgame attire in more 
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intimate contact with the ground, as if ready to strike 
the ball (Fig. 3.21). The arm position is similar to the 
bottle figures, with one arm down as if bracing the 
fall or slide, and the other thrown upward for balance. 
Similar dynamic and asymmetrical poses are seen in 
other ball-playing scenes (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
1993: 343-345). The contrast between these poses 
and the dance-like poses seen on the bottle and the La 
Amelia Panels clearly relates to the relative horizontal 
and vertical dimensions of the pictorial field. 

Other images, however, suggest close ties between 
the ballgame and dance performance. Indeed, I have 
already discussed the “ball-playing” dance referred to 
in the text of the Copán incised vase (Fig. 2.1), as well 
as the likelihood that the dance performances de- 
picted in the murals of Room 1 at Bonampak derived 
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La Corona Element 13 
3.21. Panel from Site Q. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of 


Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


from ballgame-related ceremony. We might also point 
to the common presence of musicians in the ballgame 
context. This type of imagery appears on painted pot- 
tery (Fig. 3.22) but also in a graffito from Tikal Struc- 
ture 5D-43 Room 1 (Trik and Kampen 1983: Fig. 46a). 
The instruments commonly shown in this context are 
long wooden trumpets and conch shells. Not coinci- 
dentally, the same instruments appear in images of the 
hunt, warfare, and sacrifice, as seen above. Among the 
ancient Maya, the ballgame incorporated all of this 
symbolism (Hellmuth 1991). Ballplayers and hunters 
alike wear headdresses of deer, birds, and other game 
animals, and victims were trussed and sacrificed like 
wild animals during the ballgame. 

We may conclude that the ballgame, warfare, and 
dance were interrelated activities in Classic Maya 
culture. The similar postures used to depict these ac- 
tivities particularly suggests this conceptual overlap. 
Although we can say little about the precise way in 
which dance performances were connected to these 
rites, the interrelationship of these three activities 
underscores the markedly violent and threatening 
connotations dance could assume in some contexts, 
especially when men assembled for captive sacrifice 


3.22. Musicians/dancers in ballgame scene, detail of vessel 
K5435. Drawing by author. 


or genital bloodletting. It also emphasizes the im- 
portance of dance as a “heroic” activity, suitable for 
young men. 


“Acrobats” as Dancers 

Several other body positions common in Maya art are 
quite different from the lifted-heel pose and yet also 
may relate to dance. In one, the body is inverted, with 
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3.23. Acrobats depicted on carved jades: a, Stela 7 cache, 
Copán; b, Musée Barbier-Mueller. Drawings by author. 


the weight borne on the hands or arms and the legs 
flung upward. Sometimes the knees are bent such that 
the feet nearly touch the head, which faces forward. 
This is the so-called acrobatic pose, which is common 
in Early Classic small-scale art and particularly in the 
medium of jadeite from southeastern Mesoamerica 
(Fig. 3.23; Hirth and Hirth 1993: 182). 

Linda Schele (1990) proposed that these figures 
depict shamans, and their acrobatic poses refer to 
bodily contortions experienced in trance. This argu- 
ment was based on a comparison with Middle Pre- 
classic Olmec acrobats from sites such as Tlapacoya, 
as well as the finding of the jadeite acrobats together 
with figures depicting humans emerging from reptil- 
ian creatures (see Tate 1995: 62-64). More recently, 
Karl Taube (2005: 25) has asserted that these figures 
represent the Maize God, identified by the elaborate 
jewelry and elongated cranium marked by a promi- 
nent curl. Other acrobatic figures represent a related 
deity known as the Cacao God (Fig. 3.24; Martin 
2006; Taube 2003a: 461). This being is distinguished 
by wavy "tree" markings on his body and cacao pods 
attached to the torso and limbs. Among the Maya, 
maize and cacao are botanical resources that repre- 
sent complementary ecological and social domains 
(Kufer and Heinrich 2006). 
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The acrobatic pose assumed by these deities seems 
closely related to concepts of resurrection through an 
axis mundi (Taube 2005: 25-28). A good illustration of 
this is a funerary scene from the Early Classic carved 
tripod cylinder vessel in Berlin (Fig. 3.25). One side of 
this vessel depicts a temple pyramid containing a re- 
cumbent skeleton above which sprout three personi- 
fied trees. The central tree is cacao, identified by the 
elongated pods growing from the trunk. This compli- 
cated image thus depicts the resurrection of the dead 
as a transformation into a cacao tree. The acrobatic 
pose seems to refer simultaneously to the "diving" of 
the dead into the underworld and imminent resurrec- 
tion through arboreal growth and flowering. 

The theme of ancestral resurrection embodied by 
the acrobatic pose is also evoked through more-con- 
ventional dance imagery. For example, on the sides 
of Pakal’s sarcophagus at Palenque, ancestors emerge 
from cracks in the earth in front of fruiting trees, their 
hands assuming conventional dance poses (Schele and 
Mathews 1998: 119-122). Further, a codex-style plate 
shows the Maize God dancing in resurrection out of a 
cleft turtle-shell and includes a text caption referring 
to the deity as jun ixim ayiin te; “one maize crocodile 
tree" (Fig. 4-4). The Crocodile Tree also appears in a 
more literal form on codex-style ceramics (Fig. 3.26a) 
and the Late Preclassic Stela 25 from Izapa (Fig. 
3.26b), poised head-downward with its leafy parts ex- 
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3.24. Cacao God depicted on bowl in collection of Dumbar- 


ton Oaks. Drawing by author. 
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tended upward, similar to the pose of jadeite acrobats. 
The two images converge on Copan Stela C, the west 
side of which shows the king as a bearded Maize God 
standing before a turtle-altar (Newsome 2001: 111). 
On the east side, his belt includes a crocodile head 
with the snout oriented downward. 

Another image that suggests an identification of 
the acrobatic pose as dance is found on an Early Clas- 
sic carved tripod cylinder. This is the Deletaille tri- 
pod, which shows an extremely complex supernatural 
scene, including a serpent disgorging a Maize God 
(Fig. 3.27; Hellmuth 1988; Taube 2005: 27, Fig. 3a). 
Near the deity’s legs is a pair of rattles, and in front of 
him is a drum with a spotted skin head. Flowers and 
birds floating within the scene suggest not only a ge- 
neric metaphor for music and dance, but also possibly 
refer to the altered states of consciousness achieved 
through dancing, possibly coupled with the inges- 
tion of mind-altering botanical substances. In fact, 
some vessels depict Ahkan, a deity associated with 
enemas and ritual intoxication (k1381), assuming the 
acrobatic pose. Emblazoned on a vessel designed for 


3.26. The Crocodile Tree: a, codex-style ceramic vessel; 

b, Izapa Stela 25. Drawing a by Linda Schele, © David 
Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org; b, drawing by 
Ayax Moreno. Courtesy of the New World Archaeological 
Foundation. 
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AA Deletaille Tripod 
3.27. Maize God in acrobatic pose emerging from serpent 
mouth, detail of Early Classic vessel. Drawing by author 
after Lin Crocker in Hellmuth 1988: Fig. 4.2. 


serving cacao beverages, the image on the tripod ves- 
sel underscores the symbolic and ritual connections 
among dance, intoxication, music, and ancestral com- 
munication that persist today in Maya culture. 


Seated Dancers 

A final problematic dance pose, the seated figure, is at 
first glance so unlikely that it might be immediately 
rejected. Dances performed in a seated position in 
fact occur in some cultures, such as Hawaiian (Emer- 
son 1909); however, in Maya art the pose seems to be 
used for compositional reasons, rather than to depict 
an actual dance position. Seated dancers are known 
from both pottery painting and monumental sculp- 
ture. They are particularly prominent in late-eighth- 
century architectural sculpture at Copán, Honduras, 
occurring on the upper zone of the facades of several 
elite residential buildings. 

Quiriguá Altar L most directly suggests an identi- 
fication of figures seated with crossed legs as dancers 
(Fig. 3.28). This monument was mentioned in Chap- 
ter 1 as containing the earliest known reference to 
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dance (dedicated in AD 653). The dance text is in fact 
directly beneath a regal figure holding his hands in an 
asymmetrical, though awkwardly drawn, pose, with 
one hand balled into a fist held near the belt. His other 
arm is extended downward, with the fingers hanging 
limply near his knee. The relationship between this 
figure and dance is clearly indicated by the fact that 
his crossed legs actually touch the glyphic text that 
describes the dance. There seems little doubt that we 
are intended to understand this figure as a dancer. His 
seated pose can be explained by the limited pictorial 
space of the composition, which squeezes a full-length 
figure, plus glyphic text, within a circular cartouche. 

The House of the Bacabs (Structure 9N-82) at 
Copán includes similar seated figures with grace- 
ful asymmetrical hand poses in a dance context (Fig. 
3.29). This three-roomed structure faces northward, 
dominating the largest court of Las Sepulturas, an 
elite residential area to the east of the main group.” 
The large central room was fitted with an elaborate 
sculpted masonry bench recording the dedication of 
the building by a court official (aj k'uhun) of Yax Pasaj 
Chan Yo'pat, the sixteenth ruler of Copán (Jackson 
and Stuart 2001: 225). 

Two figures from this program were placed in niches 
centered on either side of the portal on the north 


3.28. Quirigua Altar L. Drawing by author, courtesy of the 
Instituto de Antropologia e Historia, Guatemala. 
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3.29. North facade, House of the Bacabs, Copán. Drawing by Barbara Fash, after Webster 1989: Fig. 64, courtesy of the Insti- 


tuto Hondurefio de Antropología e Historia. 


(front) lower zone of the facade. These sculptures de- 
pict half-length figures of dwarfs holding scribal tools 
(brushes and shell ink pots) as they emerge from cen- 
tipede jaws (Fash 1989: 56). The association of these 
figures with music is also assured by a disarticulated 
sculptural element depicting two rattles, which was 
probably part of the headdress of the western niche 
figure (Fig. 3.30). The image of scribes emerging from 
centipedes refers to the sacred origins of writing and 
art in the underworld (see Taube 2003b). 

Three other figures are evenly distributed across 
the upper zone on the north facade, all seated atop 
platforms rendered as 723 “na” glyphs. In other icono- 


3.30. Rattles from headdress of west niche figure, House of 
the Bacabs, Copán. Drawing by Barbara Fash, after Webster 
1989: Fig. 48, courtesy of the Instituto Hondureño de 
Antropología e Historia. 


graphic contexts, such as the Palenque Temple XIV 
panel (see Fig. 2.25), these glyphs mark underworld 
zones. The three figures wear similar attire, including 
beaded belts and plain loincloths, earflares, and huge 
feathered headdresses with curl-eyed personification 
heads. However, the flanking figures on the north 
side are seated in a crossed-legged position atop feath- 
ered cushions and have maize ears inserted in their 
headdresses. In contrast, the central figure above the 
portal is seated in the so-called "posture of royal ease;" 
with one leg folded and the other hanging down over 
the "na" glyph (see Schaffer 1991). In addition, this 
figure has a waterlily pad and knotted waterlily flower 
in his headdress, which identifies the headdress deity 
as the Waterlily Serpent. The X-marked tail of the Wa- 
terlily Serpent extends above the waterlily pad. 
Similar figures appear on the south (back) upper 
zone of the building, the flanking figures again dis- 
playing maize ears atop their headdresses, and the 
central figure wearing a Waterlily Serpent headdress 
(of which only the beaded tail element survives). The 
single figures that occupy the upper zone of the east 
and west (side) facades are similar, but not enough 
fragments survive to determine the headdress ico- 
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3.31. Seated figure from upper zone of Structure 101-32, 
Copan. Drawing by Barbara Fash, after Fash 2005: Fig. 4.5c, 
courtesy of the Instituto Hondurefio de Antropologia e 
Historia. 


nography. In sum, the upper zone facade figures rep- 
resent a series of persons (possibly ancestral beings, 
given their location in the underworld) associated 
with forces of wind and maize fertility. 

For the purposes of this study, however, the most 
important feature of these eight figures is that they 
hold their hands in poses diagnostic of dance. Where 
preserved, all of the figures except the central one 
of the north facade hold their arms in a flexed posi- 
tion, with the hands at chest level. The left hands 
vary slightly in the flexing of the fingers but seem to 
show the palms held outward and the fingers directed 
upward. In contrast, the right wrists are relatively re- 
laxed, with the knuckles pointing downward or out- 
ward. The central figure of the north facade originally 
had hands sculpted in the round, but these do not 
survive. The hands may have been in a pose similar 
to the roughly contemporary figures of Waterlily Ser- 
pent dancers from the upper zone of Structure 10L- 
32, whose wrists are flexed backward and forearms 
rotated 180 degrees relative to each other (Fig. 3.31). 

The asymmetrical hand positions of the figures on 
the House of the Bacabs, together with the other fea- 
tures mentioned above, support their identification as 
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dancers. The positions are similar to those assumed 
by dancers on painted pottery and seem to be part 
of an important genre of architectural sculpture that 
communicates a dance context mainly through hand 
posture. A prototype of this genre is seen in the busts 
of Maize Gods that projected from the roof of Struc- 
ture 10L-22 (Fig. 3.15). Indeed, the maize imagery 
displayed by the non-central figures on the House of 
Bacabs may have been directly inspired by the 101-22 
program." 

Figures installed in the upper zones of facades at 
other sites also represent dancers. Some are depicted 
seated, while others are standing. Examples include 
the seated figures from Chunhuhub, who wear feath- 
ered wings attached to their arms, and wrinkled half- 
face masks (Fig. 3.32; see Pollock 1980: 400—403). At 
other sites, full-length stucco figures adorn the upper 
zones, as on the Mausoleum of ‘Ukit Kan Le’k Tok’ 
at Ek Balam (Fig. 3.33). Although these figures' legs 
are in a fairly static pose, their asymmetrical hand 
positions with flexed wrists (together with elaborate 
headdresses and feathered backracks) strongly sug- 
gest a dance context. 

Images of seated dancers related to the maize com- 
plex appear not only in architecture, but in the Hol- 
mul style of pottery painting that flourished in the 
eastern Petén during the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries AD, contemporary with the House of the Bacabs. 
Although this painting style will be discussed in detail 
in the next chapter (4), it is worth noting here that 
many examples of these vessels depict what are with- 
out a doubt dancing Maize Gods. The preferred format 
for the images, the cylinder “vase,” provides an ample 
vertical dimension for the depiction of standing fig- 
ures. However, in rare cases, alternative formats were 
employed, such as on MsBx59, a constricted-neck bot- 
tle (Fig. 4.5). Presumably owing to the cramped picto- 
rial space, the dancing figure is depicted seated with 
crossed legs. Like the upper figures from the House 
of the Bacabs at Copán, his wrists flex backward and 
fingers gesture elegantly. 

In summary, it is possible, through distributional 
and contextual analysis as well as attention to details 
of text and image, to clearly define the range of poses 
appropriate to the category of dance in ancient Maya 
art. In addition to the well-known lifted-heel pose, 


3.32. Seated figure from upper zone of palace, Chunhuhub, 
Campeche. Drawing by author. 


3.33. Stucco figure from Mausoleum of 'Ukit Kan Le'k Tok, 
Ek Balam, Yucatán. Photograph by author. 


we may designate as dance a profile stance in which 
one foot rests firmly on the ground, the other follow- 
ing behind with the toes or ball of the foot placed on 
the ground. Dance may also be signified by a stand- 
ing pose, usually with a slightly bent torso, in which 
one hand is held to the trunk and the other is ex- 
tended away from the body at various angles. One or 
both wrists are often back-flexed. Some dancers are 
depicted seated, though this is usually motivated by 
composition. An exception might be the figures seated 
on palanquins, which were apparently used to trans- 
port dancers. Acrobatic poses also connoted dance in 
relation to certain supernatural and ritual complexes. 
The fact that these poses are extremely common in 
Maya art underscores the fundamental importance 
of the theme of dance in this visual tradition. While 
these identifications are significant for the interpreta- 
tion of Maya art, they reveal little about the meanings 
of these dances in terms of movement. In order to do 
this, we must reconceptualize Maya figural images, 
not in terms of pose or posture, but in relation to ges- 
ture and action. 


From Pose to Gesture: Reconstructing 
Dance Movement from Figural Images 


As discussed in the introduction, gesture and dance 
are important expressive media in human societies. 
As a key dimension of our embodiment, gesture is es- 
sential in defining identity as well as social roles and 
categories. When we look at figural images with an 
eye to actions such as dance gestures, however, we 
run into a series of difficult interpretive issues relat- 
ing to artistic representation. Indeed, Naerebout 
(1997: 234) states categorically that “no static image 
can assist in recreating even a single movement, let 
alone a sequence of movements, if that movement or 
sequence of movements is not known beforehand.” 
Nevertheless, the temptation to divine dance move- 
ment from figural images is great, as we shall see from 
an examination of previous scholarly attempts, most 
of them highly controversial. 

The basic problem relating to the depiction of 
dance movement is understanding the representa- 
tional mode: how are different parts of the body por- 
trayed in two dimensions, and what kinds of spatial 
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manipulations are entailed by this transformation? 
In the case of Maya art, this issue presents little dif- 
ficulty, as it involves a few basic distortions, such as 
the presentation of the legs in profile when the torso 
is frontal, as mentioned above in the context of the 
lifted-heel pose. Sometimes three-dimensional sculp- 
tures of human figures have been used to clarify the 
orientation of various body parts; however, this should 
be approached with caution, as sculpture implies its 
own set of spatial manipulations. This is especially 
the case for Maya art, where even apparently three- 
dimensional figures are typically conceived with ref- 
erence to a two-dimensional surface, either architec- 
tural or ideal. 

The second and much more difficult issue for in- 
terpreting gesture as motion involves the confusion 
between indexical and iconic features of visual art. 
Indexical features are those which point to the con- 
text of production, generally encompassing aspects of 
artistic style. They concern the way in which the fig- 
ure is rendered in relation to these factors, as well as 
how the figure is integrated into the composition as a 
whole. Iconic features are those which convey signifi- 
cant action. 

A straightforward example of this distinction is 
seen in the evaluation of the ends of aprons, loin- 
cloths, and other costume elements that appear in 
association with many dancing figures (e.g., Fig. 4.9). 
On the sarcophagus lid from Palenque (Fig. 3.16), 
the loincloth of the ruler is flipped upward, which 
Proskouriakoff (1950: 23, 28) interprets as an image 
of general dynamism, rather than representing any 
specific movement though space. It is thus an indexi- 
cal feature, diagnostic of a period style. In contrast, 
Linda Schele saw the upturned loincloth as iconic, 
indicative of his downward motion as he falls into 
the underworld (Schele and Miller 1986: 282; Schele 
and Mathews 1998: 115). Interestingly, many Maya- 
nists—including the author—now view this image as 
one of resurrection, in which the implied movement 
is upward. 

The controversy concerning indexical and iconic 
features in the interpretation of dance movements is 
exemplified by a recent study of Near Eastern figural 
representations dating to the Neolithic and Chalco- 
lithic periods (ca. eighth to fourth millennia Bc). In 
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this study, Yosef Garfinkel (2003) proposed that dance 
is represented within this tradition through postural 
coordination and uniformity of attributes such as 
costume which appear in multi-figure compositions. 
Falling within these criteria are a variety of objects, 
but especially pottery vessels and cylinder seals, both 
of which have a cylindrical pictorial field. When fig- 
ures are arranged rhythmically on such a field, these 
are interpreted by Garfinkel as representations of cir- 
cular dances. In other words, the composition of the 
vessel is thought to reconstitute the staging and basic 
direction of movement for actual dancers. The same 
argument has been made with reference to similar 
compositions in other pottery traditions, such as that 
of the American Southwest (Brown 1972). 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to state categorically that 
the arrangement of figures in this manner was not de- 
termined by the nature of the visual field rather than 
the other way around. This issue is symptomatic of a 
more general problem with Garfinkel’s study, which 
is his tendency to favor the documentary (iconic) and 
symbolic interpretation of representation at the ex- 
pense of the stylistic (indexical). We see this as well 
in Garfinkel’s use of dynamism as a criterion for iden- 
tifying figural poses in dance. For example, a “hocker” 
pose is identified as dance because, “[it] is not a static 
standing or sitting position but rather a dynamic one 
requiring great effort” (Garfinkel 2003: 19). In the 
Neolithic tradition of the Near East, which so clearly 
favors abstraction of the human figure, it would seem 
that posture should be framed first in terms of stylis- 
tic criteria, and second in relation to documentary 
functions. 

A third and yet more difficult issue relating to the 
interpretation of action in Maya art concerns the idea 
of image-making as a practice governed by convention, 
and the transformations that occur when significant 
movement is depicted in art. First is the questionable 
notion of representation. To invoke representation 
implies the existence of an “original,” a stable reality, 
which is subsequently fixed in the image by the art- 
ist. As art history demonstrates, however, artists are 
not passive, but interpret what they see according to 
experience. The image then may be incorporated into 
the visual culture through which the world is subse- 
quently perceived, as non-western art has been gener- 


ally viewed with reference to Picasso's cubism for the 
last century. 

The inadequacy of representation is clearly illus- 
trated when art attempts to "capture" movement. As 
Gombrich (1982: 70) states: "[l]ife in movement is 
just too rich and too manifold to allow of imitation 
without some selective principle? Depictions of move- 
ment in static media such as painting or sculpture 
must always telescope or compress the temporal axis 
in some manner. This temporal reorientation may be 
accomplished through the manipulation of space, var- 
ious narrative techniques, or through complex, multi- 
figure compositions. When a viewer apprehends an 
image, the actions represented are subjected to a kind 
of decoding, partly through comparisons with other 
images of symbolic action, but also through physical 
memories of body movements themselves. Thus, the 
iconic mode of "depicting motion" is inherently trans- 
formed through the process of symbolic imagination 
and spectatorship. Representational art, such as that 
of the Maya, is subject to a "principle of the primacy 
of meaning," in which the emphasis is first on com- 
municating a coherent message and only secondarily 
on the "rendering of nature" (Gombrich 1982: 51-52). 
In the Maya case, the expression of political status 
and social hierarchy superseded artistic experimenta- 
tion with the naturalistic representation of the human 
body in motion. 

Regardless of such considerations, art history has 
seen numerous attempts to reconstruct movement 
from static images. The sole extended project focused 
on reconstructing ancient Maya dance movements is 
found in Dances of Anáhuac (1964) by Gertrude Ku- 
rath and Samuel Martí. In this book, the authors ex- 
trapolate the postures depicted in isolated works of art 
from a neutral position, defined as "the erect stance 
with body in balance and the arms hanging relaxed" 
(Kurath and Martí 1964: 128). For instance, a figurine 
from Alta Verapaz was interpreted as representing a 
movement sequence as follows: "erect torso, left knee 
forward, right knee turned out; side step; raise right 
foot, step right, bring up left, repeat" (Fig. 3.34; Ku- 
rath and Martí 1964: 139). While such an interpre- 
tation is possible, the figurine cannot itself provide 
evidence for the position of the body within a specific 
continuum of movement. Even if it does depict a par- 


ticular dance posture, the movement could well have 
been preceded by any number of bodily positions and 
could likewise be followed by a variety of different 
movements. Moreover, there is no reason to assume 
that the scanning of this figural image for movement 
or action using twentieth-century western conven- 
tions corresponds to the way in which these actions 
may have been conceived by the ancient Maya. The 
results of this ambitious experiment demonstrate the 
numerous problems of using a single image to recon- 
struct body movement. 

Another approach might be to reconstruct move- 
ment patterns from a comparison of various poses in 
a set of objects. This was the procedure initiated by 
Maurice Emmanuel in the late nineteenth century 
for ancient Greek dance." These projects begin with 


3.34. Maize God as a dancer, ocarina from Alta Verapaz, 
Guatemala. Drawing by author. 
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the assumption that, rather than being a continuum, 
movement is characterized by the succession of poses 
through time (Prudhommeau and Guillot 1969: 9). 
Thus, figural images in Greek art are assumed to de- 
pict characteristic medial states of body movement. 
The basic method is to take a series of images that are 
assumed to relate to the same dance, place them in a 
sequence, and thereby reconstruct the original move- 
ment. If a single image illustrating different poses 
cannot be found, then multiple sources are combined. 
If this sounds like chronophotography in reverse, this 
is no coincidence, for Emmanuel (1916: 44) cited 
the observations of the famous chronophotographer 
ÉtienneJules Marey concerning the mechanics of 
human movement. 

Emmanuel's methodology for dance reconstruction 
in archaeological contexts has been criticized mainly 
for its simplistic view of narrative and other aspects of 
temporal representation in art (Lawler 1927: 70-73; 
Naerebout 1997: 234-240). In the absence of corrob- 
oration through detailed descriptions of movement 
from textual sources, many scholars of ancient Greek 
art reject the proposed reconstructions. Naerebout 
sums up his view of reconstructionist efforts on an- 
cient Greek dance, stating that "Ancient Greek move- 
ment is lost and we have to accept that it is" (1997: 
239). 

In contrast, the Hindu art of ancient India has pro- 
vided a context for detailed dance reconstructions 
through comparisons with relevant textual sources. 
In a manner somewhat reminiscent of Emmanuel, 
Kapila Vatsyayan proposed that certain sculptural 
representations, especially temple reliefs, illustrate 
combinations of the initial, medial, and final posi- 
tions of units of dance movement (1968: 98—136, 269, 
319ff). This argument was not based purely on visual 
data, however, but upon a careful reading of detailed 
texts describing dance movements that were thought 
to have directly influenced the production of the art 
programs. Even if Vatsyayan is correct, however, the 
existence of detailed texts is no guarantee that the im- 
ages produced by that culture will "represent" the de- 
scribed movements. 

A case in point is Renaissance and Baroque art, in 
which the poses of figures in dance conform to estab- 
lished formulae and conventions that do not clearly 
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correspond to contemporary dance manuals or other 
forms of documentation (see Fermor 1987; McGowan 
1988). For instance, a study by Baltasar de Beaujo- 
yeaux of the Balet Comique de la Royne—a spectacle 
combining dance, verse, and music performed at the 
French royal court in 1581— contains images of perfor- 
mance that "often functioned less as representations 
of the performances themselves than as independent 
visualizations of their ideas" (Cohen 2000: 25). The 
relationship between the dance performance and the 
pictorial representation is therefore not one of prece- 
dence, but of parallelism. Similarly, the frequent ap- 
pearance of the figure of the king at the central pivot 
in the dance scenes of the Balet Comique is unlikely 
to reflect the physical presence of the ruler, but rather 
refers to his “thematic centrality” (Cohen 2000: 46). 
Even systems of dance notation such as that of Feuil- 
let (1700) are not entirely devoid of resonances from 
other visual forms, particularly the arabesque decora- 
tion so popular at the time (Cohen 2000: 89-133). 
The problem with interpreting figural images in 
terms of dance movement is therefore twofold. First, 
it is often difficult to know the process by which se- 
quences of dance movements have been encoded and 
reconfigured in the process of representation. This 
is especially true in the case of the ancient Maya, for 
whom there is no other significant evidence for dance 
movement against which the images can be com- 
pared. Second, it is easy to confuse significant posture 
with stylistic variation. While the second of these is- 
sues will be addressed in the next chapter, the follow- 
ing case study, focusing on images of avian dancers, 
illustrates the importance of narrative concepts in the 
interpretation of pose and gesture in Maya art. 


Case Study: Narrative and 
Avian Dances 


Although I have made use of narrative concepts in 
earlier chapters, these have not yet been discussed in 
terms of the representation of bodily movement. Nar- 
rative is generally conceived as the representation of 
an event sequence. It is also a medium of communica- 
tion, employing various conventions that are agreed 
upon in advance by both the producer and receiver of 
the narrative content. Narrative events only become 


meaningful when they are composed and interpreted 
within a temporal continuum, with both memories of 
what has transpired and the anticipation of what is to 
follow. The interpretation of dance movement con- 
forms to this pattern, but requires much more input 
on the part of the audience. For example, a still image 
of dancers taken from a film only reveals its narrative 
dimension if the viewer is already familiar with the 
choreography. If not, then the image may only be un- 
derstood as “dance” on the level of a motif, as with the 
acrobatic pose discussed above. 

The ancient Maya created numerous images that 
can be identified as “dance,” many of which suggest 
movement. In addition, we know something of the 
narrative devices frequently employed by Maya art- 
ists. It is difficult, however, to demonstrate the in- 
tentional use of specific narrative devices to present 
body movements within a temporal continuum. One 
reason for this is that Maya art seems to have favored 
a narrative mode that has been termed “monoscenic” 
by Kurt Weitzmann (1970: 13-33; see also Reents- 
Budet 1989). In this mode, the viewer is encouraged 
to read a scene as a representation of a single moment 
from a larger story. For example, the main mural from 
Bonampak Room 3 shows dancers in nearly identi- 
cal poses as if performing a synchronized movement 
(Plate 2). Such an image is not conducive to the nar- 
ration of bodily action through time. 

Similar approaches to the representation of dance 
were already well established in the Early Classic pe- 
riod, centuries before the Bonampak murals were ex- 
ecuted. During this epoch, a prominent dance theme 
shows performers dressed as the Principal Bird Deity. 
This supernatural is distinguished by its sharply 
crooked beak, a mirrored, lobed necklace, an axe- 
like shell projecting from the top of the head, and a 
distinctive headband composed of beaded elements 
and fronted by a rosette, often marked with an ak'bal 
(darkness) sign (see Bardawil 1976; Cortez 1986; 
Guernsey 2006). Although the deity is associated 
with diverse cultures and ritual complexes in the Late 
Preclassic, by the Classic period it is most closely con- 
nected to shamanic conjuration, cosmic renewal, and 
rulership (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 210-213; 
Schele 1974; see also Taube 1992: 31-41). 

In Maya art, avian dancers are distinguished from 


their supernatural counterparts by their human arms, 
legs, or faces. These performers appear in several 
poses, many of which derive from earlier, non-Maya 
prototypes. For example, a polychrome plate from 
Calakmul shows a bird impersonator in a so-called 
"swimming" pose, with bent knees, one thigh kicked 
forward, and one arm bent at the elbow while the 
other is extended, palm up (Fig. 3.35a). This pose may 
be compared to Middle Preclassic prototypes, such as 
the "Flying Olmec" petroglyph (Monument 12) from 
Chalcatzingo, thought to be an image of shamanistic 
flight during trance (Fig. 3.35b; Guthrie and Benson 
1995: 188; Tate 1995: 64). The extraordinary continu- 
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3.35. Bird impersonators in “swimming” pose: a, detail of 
polychrome plate excavated at Calakmul; b, Chalcatzingo 
Monument 12. Drawings by author. 
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3.36. Avian dancers with outstretched arms: a, detail of a 
polychrome vessel from the central Petén, Mpvo414, draw- 
ing by author; b, mirror back, Zaculeu, drawing by Julia 
Guernsey, after Woodbury and Trik 1953, vol. 1: Fig. 131. 


ity between these images attests to the cross-cultural 
significance of certain poses in ancient Mesoamerica. 

Other Maya images show the performer upright, 
with the arms splayed outward in what seems to be 
a dance pose. An example is the Early Classic vessel 
MPVO414, which displays two nearly identical Prin- 
cipal Bird Deity impersonators on the sides of the 
lid (Fig. 3.36a; Fields and Reents-Budet 2005: 152). 
Again, the pose is anticipated by earlier non-Maya 
images, such as a Late Preclassic carved slate mirror 
back found at Zaculeu (Fig. 3.36b). This object shows 
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a Principal Bird Deity impersonator standing on a 
throne with bent knees and, like MPvo414, with the 
arms extended out and up and with the hands open. 
The Zaculeu figure dances upon a throne, a motif that 
also anticipates later Maya ritual patterns (see Chap- 
ter 5; see also Takalik Abaj Altar 30; Guernsey 2006: 
93). 

On the vessel mpvo414, the Principal Bird Deity 
dancer is integrated into a complex scene, the sig- 
nificance of which is not entirely clear. He towers 
over diminutive tumbling figures, and next to him 
are seated persons in conversation who have features 
similar to the Maize God's. The tumbling figures may 
suggest a theme related to trance or even ancestral 
resurrection, based on analogy with the "acrobatic" 
Maize and Cacao gods. Like the Zaculeu performer, 
the Mpvo414 avian dancer remains isolated, and his 
pose takes on the character of a motif, with no clue as 
to movement. 

On rare occasions, however, subtle narrative devices 
may have been employed to suggest dance movement. 
An example is an Early Classic stuccoed tripod cylin- 
der vessel from Tomb B-II at Kaminaljuyú, in high- 
land Guatemala (Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 1946: 
76—79, Figs. 32, 207e). The rollout drawing shown 
is based on reconstructed fragments (Fig. 3.37). The 
complete vessel, measuring about 28 cm tall, is deco- 
rated with four figures having human bodily propor- 
tions and human hands and feet, but zoomorphic 
faces. These qualities suggest that the figures repre- 
sent performers wearing masks. Feathers attached to 
profile serpent heads extend from their upper arms, 
indicating artificial wings. Although badly damaged, 
the elements that hang from the backs of two of the 
figures suggest avian tails. These figures wear short 
skirts with black spots on yellow ground, represent- 
ing jaguar pelts. The bodies are painted shades of red 
and green, possibly mimicking body paint. Together 
with their elaborate costumes and masks, the vigor- 
ous poses of the figures imply dance performance (see 
Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 1946: 227). 

The reconstruction of this vessel suggests that 
two types of performers are depicted. One of these 
characters, exemplified by Dancers B and C, has the 
prominent beak, mirror-necklace, and floral head- 
band diagnostic of the Principal Bird Deity (Guernsey 


3.37. Avian dancers, rollout of stuccoed vessel from Kaminaljuyu. After Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 1946: Fig. 207e, courtesy 


of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


2006: 109). The other character, most clearly ren- 
dered as Dancer A, is difficult to identify. His mask 
has the same squared eye as the Principal Bird Deity 
impersonator; however, the snout is truncated, possi- 
bly tubular in form, and the mouth is roughly human 
in shape. This short-nosed character may represent It- 
zamnah, a celestial god who shares many features with 
the Principal Bird Deity and is probably his anthropo- 
morphic counterpart (see Bardawil 1976: 209). 

As with earlier examples, the poses assumed by the 
figures on this vase have Preclassic antecedents. The 
pose of Dancer A, for instance, with the legs spread 
wide and the arms orientated up and down, is close to 
that of the avian impersonator (dancer?) on the Late 
Preclassic Izapa Stela 4 who calls forth an avian su- 
pernatural from the celestial realm (Fig. 3.382). The 
pose of these dancers is also evocative of the even ear- 
lier Olmec-style figure dressed in a bird costume and 
seated on a personified throne painted on the cliff 
above Oxtotitlán Cave, Guerrero (Fig. 3.38b). This 
image, which dates to the Middle Preclassic period, 
implies supernatural communication between diverse 
levels of the cosmos via performances at cosmologi- 
cally significant locations (Grove 1970; Reilly 1995: 
40-42). The pose of this figure with one arm up and 
the other down perhaps references the verticality of 
the axis mundi, the pathway for shamanistic flight. 

Unlike its predecessors, however, the Kaminaljuyú 
vase shows multiple dancers arranged on a cylindrical 
pictorial field. This urges a consideration of its narra- 
tive dimensions. In particular, the vivid gestures and 


frequent use of profile renderings of figures encourage 
us to rotate the vessel, bringing each figure into the vi- 
sual field in succession. This creates the impression of 
a "cyclic" narrative, in which consecutive scenes are 
used to represent temporal flux or plot development 
(see Weitzmann 1970: 13-33). We have already seen 
such devices used at Bonampak in the segregation of 
different events to distinct registers and rooms. 

The problem presented by the Kaminaljuyú vase, 
however, is one of narrative order. There are limited 
visual cues and no "punctuation" to help identify the 
beginning and end of the sequence. The only sugges- 
tion of this may be in the apparent pairing of dancers, 
in which Dancers B and C face toward the right, and 
Dancers D and A face left. This prompts a compari- 
son of the poses of each pair of figures, which gener- 
ally exhibit maximum movement in the arms at both 
the shoulder and elbow joints. The legs also alternate 
from a widely spread pose to one in which they are 
held together. An obvious, iconic meaning of this vig- 
orous movement would be that it mimics the flight of 
a bird. However, this movement probably has a more 
esoteric significance related to the notion of shamanic 
transformation and soul-flight along the axis mundi, 
as noted above. 

In addition to the question of narrative structure 
raised by this vessel, it is also by no means certain that 
this image was conceived as a cyclic narrative. Most 
Maya pottery images are similar to the individual 
scenes of the Bonampak program rather than to the 
Bonampak program as a whole. It is just as likely that 
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3.38. Non-Maya bird impersonators: a, Izapa Stela 4, 
drawing by Ayax Moreno, courtesy of the New World 
Archaeological Foundation; b, Oxtotitlán Mural 1, 
drawing by F. Kent Reilly III. 


the Kaminaljuyú image was designed as a monoscenic 
narrative and is simply wrapped around a cylindrical 
surface. As such, the vase scene remains a highly dy- 
namic composition, but resists the ordering of poses 
required for a reading in the cyclic mode. 

An image of avian dancers that is roughly compa- 
rable to the composition of the Kaminaljuyú scene 
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appears at Toniná, Chiapas (Fig. 3.39). This Late 
Classic- period stucco frieze was sculpted on a south- 
facing panel at the plaza level of a small enclosed 
court in the upper palace of the acropolis. As the 
dancers on the Kaminaljuyú vase, the Toniná per- 
formers are grouped in two pairs whose poses roughly 
mirror each other. The composition of the image is 
thus highly regular, with double axes of symmetry. 
The dancers wear the same costume, including a zoo- 
morphic feathered headdress, serpent-wings strapped 
to the arms, a mirror-necklace, skirt, and a heavy belt 
with a beaded ornament on the front and a feathered 
extension from the back representing a tail. 

While there is no question that these are avian 
dancers, their relationship to the Principal Bird Deity 
is more tenuous. The main feature they share with the 
Principal Bird Deity is the mirrored pendant necklace. 
The personified headdress, however, is serpent-like, 
with an upturned snout and curl-eye, and appears 
to represent a different deity. It will be recalled that 
the Principal Bird Deity beak is down-turned and the 
eye is square. Also unlike the Principal Bird Deity, the 
forehead of these headdresses features three vertical 
lines of dots. It is possible that these dancers repre- 
sent avian Maize Gods, similar to those depicted on 
painted ceramics (e.g., Fig. 4.10). 

In marked contrast to the Kaminaljuyú bird danc- 
ers, the poses of the Tonina dancers are highly repeti- 
tious. All lean strongly to one side, with their weight 
shifted onto one leg. Both knees are bent, and at least 
three figures lift their heels, suggestive of a highly 
animated dance. The sense of motion is further con- 
veyed by the curved outlines of the feathers in their 
costumes and especially by the asymmetrical posi- 
tioning of the wings attached to the arms. The arm 
corresponding to the weight-bearing side of the body 
is strongly bent, with the hand generally held near the 
chest, fingers up. The opposite arm is in each case ex- 
tended, held to one side. 

Despite the dynamism of the composition, several 
factors mitigate against a sequential reading of the 
Tonina dancers. First is the fact that they are easily 
apprehended within a single visual field. Moreover, 
the repetitiveness of the dancers’ poses and their sym- 
metrical arrangement may be attributed to the rigid 
formulae that governed Maya architectural decoration 


Tonina Stucco Panel 


3.39. Avian dancers, detail of stucco panel from upper palace, Toniná. Drawing by author. 


rather than to an attempt to reproduce choreography. 
The Toniná panel, like the Kaminaljuyü vase, depicts 
a group of avian dancers as a monoscenic narrative. 


Conclusions 


Like the other types of evidence considered, figural 
poses are useful in identifying dance performance. 
Understood on the level of conventional symbols or 
motifs, some figural poses seem to have iconographic 
and iconological importance. For example, the acro- 
batic pose is related to certain ritual complexes and 
deities—in particular, to Maize and Cacao gods and 
resurrection of the dead. The raised and lowered arm 
positions of Principal Bird Deity dancers may signify 
shamanistic transformation via an axis mundi. Other 
poses, such as the lifted-heel, however, are generic 
and not indicative of a distinct performance or dance 
theme. 

Nevertheless, the reconstruction of bodily move- 
ment from figural images is highly problematic for 
several reasons. First is the difficulty of separating the 
documentary component of representation from com- 
positional considerations. Clearly, a single figure is 
not sufficient evidence to reconstruct choreography. 
However, even where multiple figures are present, 
the analysis of movement sequences is complicated 
by considerations of narrative. In the case of Maya 
art, these may be monoscenic or cyclic, depending on 
our assumptions about the conception and reception 
of the image. The interpretation of movement in art, 
like explorations in narrative, requires not only cer- 
tainty concerning the narrative mode appropriate to 
an image, but also advance knowledge of the move- 


ment sequence, just as exploration of biblical narra- 
tives in art requires knowledge of the Bible. 

These thoughts on the function of dance poses in 
ancient Maya art prompt us to reconsider the pur- 
ported correspondence between ancient Maya and 
Hindu postures and gestures. Indeed, the linear deli- 
cacy with which the body is depicted in both tradi- 
tions is only a superficial similarity, one which masks 
a deep conceptual rift in the role and meaning of ges- 
ture between these two cultures. Despite Martí's spec- 
ulations, there is no evidence to suggest that the Maya 
possessed (or still possess) an elaborate "language" 
of gesture used to express esoteric religious concepts 
akin to that of Hinduism. To be sure, many gestures 
in ancient Maya art were meaningful, as suggested 
by Maya hieroglyphic writing, but these are usually 
transparently iconic, as in the case of “drilling fire,” 
or indexical, as in the expression of status hierarchy. 
Dance poses as well may have been rooted in a physi- 
cal resemblance to dance movement; however, this is 
impossible to confirm. 

A partial explanation for the difference between 
the conceptual significance of dance postures in Maya 
and Hindu art may have to do with fundamental dif- 
ferences in art practice and spectatorship. Although 
we might state that both traditions were highly “con- 
ceptual" when it came to representing the human 
body, the sources for the representation were quite 
different. In particular, Indian images of dance de- 
pend upon sacred texts; indeed, it was the function 
of religious art to translate the canonical Hindu texts 
into visual form (Bhavnani 1965: 14). Ancient Indian 
artists were organized into guilds which, according to 
some sources, enforced a familiarity with certain of 
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these texts. Through a study of and meditation upon a 
corpus of thirty-two Silpa Sastras, or Rules for Crafts- 
men, the artists became acquainted with the com- 
plex religious iconography, including that relating to 
dance. The relationship between image-making and 
study/meditation is exemplified by a passage from 
Sukracharya, who urged: "Let the imager establish 
images in temples by meditation on the deities who 
are the objects of his devotion. For the successful 
achievement of this yoga the lineaments of the image 
are described in the books to be dwelt upon in detail. 
In no other way, not even by direct and immediate vi- 
sion of an actual object, is it possible to be so absorbed 
in contemplation, as thus in the making of images" 
(Coomaraswamy 1957: 26). Thus artistic creation, like 
the interpretation of images, ideally proceeds through 
meditation upon a text. The results of this process are 
seen in images such as Shiva as the Lord of Dance (see 
Fig. 3.1), in which different body movements frame 
the various plot elements of a sacred text. 

Maya art is pervaded by religious content; however, 
instead of using the body as a metaphor for a religious 
text, the body becomes sanctified through ritual ac- 
tion. The use of ritual practice to express religious 
content is already in place in the Late Preclassic San 
Bartolo murals, which show deities conducting sacri- 
fices as if they are human ritual performers. Though 
stylized, the materiality of their bodies is palpable as 
they dance, sing, breathe, and bleed profusely. This 
concept of representation seems to be rooted in the 
core practices of Mesoamerican shamanism, in which 
the body of the ritual performer is transformed into a 
cosmic image (Reilly 1995: 38—39). 

Likewise, Maya art assimilates myth to ritual 
through a focus on the body of the performer (the 
ruler) portrayed at a moment of supreme power, in 
which the forces of the cosmos answer his summons. 
The limited vocabulary of poses and gestures used to 
depict dance thus may reflect notions in which ec- 
static states were linked to certain poses. Casual or 
unconventional poses would be rejected not because 
they were unfamiliar or unintelligible, but because 
they were impotent. In Maya art, the seemingly trivial 
lifted-heel pose may have expressed a sacred nexus of 
the most profound nature. 
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Dance on Classic 
Maya Ceramics 


MATTHEW G. LOOPER, DORIE REENTS-BUDET, 
AND RONALD L. BISHOP 


One of the distinctive traits of Maya civilization dur- 
ing the Late Classic period was the production of 
finely painted ceramic vessels. Decorated with com- 
plex images rendering a variety of subjects, these ves- 
sels provide an unparalleled source of information on 
Maya politics, religion, and society. The main prob- 
lem with studying these vessels, however, has been 
that most of the known examples were looted from 
archaeological sites. As a result we have lost crucial 
information concerning the contexts in which they 
were used. 

Yet the social circumstances of the vessels' produc- 
tion can be reconstructed from two lines of evidence 
and investigation. First is artistic style, which focuses 
on the comparison of formal attributes. In the case of 
Maya ceramics, components of style include such fea- 
tures as vessel size and shape, painted line form and 
quality, palette (hue and value), use of pictorial space 
(pictorial composition), and subject matter (iconog- 
raphy and narrative). The analysis of these features al- 
lows the art historian to identify related objects that 
may pertain to social, political, economic, and/or his- 
torical conditions of production and use for certain 
artworks and even authorship and patronage. 

One result of stylistic analysis has been the hypoth- 
esis that groups of stylistically similar vessels painted 
by different artists represent local production by re- 
lated workshops. On occasion, the evidence for attri- 
bution derives from comparing the personal names 
or titles painted on the pottery with those on monu- 
mental art from known archaeological sites. At other 
times, group styles have been linked to sites through 
comparisons with excavated examples, both whole 
vessels and fragments (potsherds). The problem with 
such attribution is that it assumes the excavated ex- 
amples were produced locally and not imported to 
the site. Until recently, art historians and archaeolo- 
gists have lacked independent means to verify the 
provenance. 

Second, techniques of materials analysis provide 
analytical tools to reconstruct the circumstances of 
production of Classic Maya painted ceramic vessels. 
Among the techniques is neutron activation analy- 
sis, which identifies paste chemical composition in 
trace elements at the parts-per-million level and in- 
vestigates the chemical patterning of the sampled 
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vessels and potsherds to address questions of style 
group membership and location of pottery workshops 
(Bishop and Blackman 2002; Bishop, Rands, and Hol- 
ley 1982). Ancient Maya potters mixed local clays with 
both local and imported tempering materials to pro- 
duce distinctive and idiosyncratic paste recipes that 
can be quantified via neutron activation analysis. By 
comparing the paste chemical profile of a given vessel 
to both the individual and aggregate profiles of hun- 
dreds of excavated potsherds and whole vessels from 
one site or area whose features imply they are local 
products, it is possible to assess a style group's cohe- 
sion as the product of related workshops, to evaluate 
a vessel's membership in a style group, and to suggest 
the location of the responsible workshops. The cor- 
relation of artistic style with paste composition pro- 
vides the grounds for defining ceramic production in 
relation to specific workshops and/or groups of work- 
shops and Classic-period geopolitics. 

The importance of this combined technique of ce- 
ramic analysis is that it allows us to frame questions 
of iconography in relation to specific sociopolitical 
realities. That is, rather than analyzing dance within 
the corpus of Maya art as a whole, it allows us to dis- 
cuss performance within relatively circumscribed 
historical and geographical parameters. This multidis- 
ciplinary approach, which combines art history and 
chemical analysis, has progressed to such a stage that 
we now can compile a large corpus of vessels painted 
with images of performance that pertain to a specific 
place, time, and even historical persons, which to- 
gether provide a verifiable basis for interpreting the 
context of the production of art. 

Among the scores of discrete ceramic painting 
styles of the Late Classic period, three are notewor- 
thy for their emphasis on dance imagery. These are 
the Holmul style associated with several sites in the 
eastern Petén, the Tikal Dancer style associated with 
Tikal and its satellite communities, and the Ik’-style 
pottery produced in the vicinity of Motul de San José, 
on the western uplands of Lake Petén Itza in the cen- 
tral Petén. This chapter explores the iconographic 
variations that distinguish these three styles, each 
represented by at least several dozen whole vessels. 
The first case study compares Holmul and Tikal styles 
that share the image of the dancing Maize God. The 
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second study focuses on Ik’-style vessels that are no- 
table for their distinctive artistry and varied imagery. 
These two cases highlight the way in which different 
Classic Maya patrons and artists manipulated the ce- 
ramic medium for divergent sociopolitical and ideo- 
logical purposes. 


Case Study 1: Dances of the Maize God 


Among the vast array of subjects portrayed in the me- 
dium of painted ceramics are dozens of examples of 
the Maize God depicted in dance performance. These 
images are concentrated in two regional styles, both 
dating from the eighth century ap. One appears fre- 
quently on the interior of large (ca. 34 cm diameter) 
plates made in workshops located at and in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Tikal and Uaxactün (Plates 5, 6, 10). 
Accordingly, these vessels are generally known as Ti- 
kal Dancer plates (Coggins 1975; Reents-Budet et al. 
1994: 197-198; Reents-Budet and Bishop 2003). A 
second, contemporary style is associated with sites in 
the eastern Petén and adjacent areas of western Be- 
lize. This style, named the Holmul style (Merwin and 
Vaillant 1932), also features images of dancing Maize 
Gods, but the representation differs from that of the 
Tikal Dancer plates (Plates 7, 8). All previous studies 
have treated these two styles separately. Yet by consid- 
ering them as regional variants of a common theme, 
new insights are possible concerning the relationship 
between ancient Maya religious lore and sociopoliti- 
cal organization. 

A detailed analytical methodology is required to 
understand the cultural significance of the dance 
theme as portrayed in these pottery styles. The first 
step is to identify the stylistic corpus of each group 
and the locations of workshops where the painting 
styles were created. Paste chemistry analysis allows 
for the refinement of each group, ensuring that all 
vessels in the group pertain to the style. The chemical 
data also provide indications of the locations and, pre- 
sumably, the patrons of the ancient workshops. The 
second step proceeds with an analysis of the distri- 
bution of costume and pose of the dancing figures 
within each stylistic group, which demonstrates the 
relationship of iconography to painting style. This 
second step not only allows identification of the id- 


iosyncratic thematic features that distinguish each of 
the two styles, but also the demarcation of the traits 
that distinguish them from other Late Classic styles. 
The final stage of analysis encompasses the compari- 
son of these dance themes to the larger corpus of an- 
cient Maya art, in particular to monumental images. 
Such a comparison provides the basis to investigate 
the styles' sociopolitical significance, addressing spe- 
cifically why food service vessels became a primary 
medium in Maya art for displaying the dances of the 
Maize God. 

The prominence of the Maize God in Maya art can 
not be overstated. As a personification of maize, an 
important cultigen of the Maya, this deity embodies a 
prime agricultural and nutritional symbol. On a gen- 
eral level, he personifies the mysterious processes 
through which vegetal life emerges from the earth 
and eventually becomes human. However, the Maize 
God also takes on dynastic significance fundamental 
to Classic-period elite identity (Fields 1989; Fields 
and Reents-Budet 2005). This symbolism is most 
clearly presented in the Popol Vuh, focusing on twin 
figures named Jun Junajpu and Wuqub' Junajpu, who 
are closely identified with maize. Their destiny is to 
be sacrificed by the lords of the underworld but later 


resurrected by the action of their sons Junajpu and 
Xb'alanke, also known as the Hero Twins or by the 
names Jun Ajaw and Yax B'olon during the Classic pe- 
riod. To the Classic Maya, the first pair of Maize God- 
identified twins represented the first generation of 
rulers, while the Hero Twins embodied their succes- 
sors. Therefore, the Popol Vuh narrative serves to le- 
gitimate dynastic succession by casting the story in 
the context of natural cosmic renewal, thereby unit- 
ing political process with the very fabric of the uni- 
verse. Interestingly, during the Classic period, rulers 
frequently wore various attributes of the Maize God, 
even though they only rarely performed as this deity. 
Identification of rulers with the Maize God seems to 
have permeated Classic Maya culture on a very deep 
level. 

In the Classic period, a sequence of key events 
structured the narrative of the Maize God's death and 
rebirth (Fig. 4.1; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 
89-99; Quenon and Le Fort 1997). The death of the 
Maize God is conveyed visually by the sinking of a 
canoe in which the deity travels through the waters of 
the underworld. After his rebirth as an infant from 
the maw of a serpent-fish, the Maize God is dressed 
by nude women and assisted in his resurrection by 
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4.1. Narrative of rebirth of the Maize God as depicted on a ceramic vessel. Drawing by Linda Schele, O David Schele, 
courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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4.2. Events of cosmic creation as recorded on Quiriguá 
Stela C, east. Drawing by author, courtesy of the Instituto de 
Antropología e Historia, Guatemala. 


the Hero Twins. Finally, the turtle shell, which sym- 
bolizes the ceiling of the underworld and the surface 
of the earth, is split open by lightning, and the Maize 
God is resurrected from the realm of the dead. 
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Prior to his resurrection, however, the gods under- 
take certain actions to put the cosmos in order. As re- 
corded on Classic-period monuments and in the colo- 
nial-period Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel (Roys 
1967), the gods set in place three hearth stones at the 
beginning of the current grand cycle of the Maya cal- 
endar 13.0.0.0.0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk'u (August 13, 3114 BC). 
Their triangular placement created the generative 
hearth in which the fire of life was set and the world 
was made habitable for humanity (Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker 1993: 67). The text on Quiriguá Stela C records 
this cosmic act, naming the three stone-thrones, the 
locations of their placement, and the deities who set 
each stone-throne, the Paddler Gods and Itzamnah 
(Fig. 4.2; Looper 2003a: 158—178). 

Although the Maize God is not explicitly mentioned 
in the creation texts at Quiriguá, the Holmul-style 
pottery suggests he played a role in this cosmic act. 
In these scenes, the Maize God dances as he carries in 
his backrack, variously, one of the three stone-thrones 
of creation: the jaguar stone-throne (Plates 7, 8), the 
serpent stone-throne, or the water stone-throne. In 
one instance the water stone-throne is replaced by 
the supernatural patron of artists who is related to the 
Paddler Gods (MacLeod, in Schele 1992: 257-259). 
The Holmul-style ceramics therefore highlight a spe- 
cific dance of the Maize God, one that is distinct from 
his dance of resurrection, yet still associated with the 
events of creation. 

The circular narratives of creation, the emergence, 
death, and re-emergence/resurrection of the Maize 
God are an enduring theme in Maya art. Indeed, one 
of the earliest representations of the Maya Maize God 
is found in the murals of San Bartolo, Guatemala, 
dated to about 100 Bc. Here the deity is rendered 
within the turtle shell playing a turtle-shell drum and 
possibly dancing in a scene including trees and other 
vegetal motifs (see Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006: 
Fig. 7.9). In images from the Early Classic period, we 
find more representations of dancing Maize Gods, 
often portrayed in acrobatic poses, especially in the 
medium of jadeite (Fig. 3.8). As discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter, these images may convey the sense of 
rebirth through a botanical metaphor. As such, they 
are closely related to the resurrection theme of the 
earlier San Bartolo mural. 


4.3. Plate from Uaxactün. Drawing by author after R. Smith 
1955: Fig. 76bs. 
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4.4. Resurrection of the Maize God as depicted on a codex- 
style plate. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, cour- 
tesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoameri- 
can Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


Also appearing during the Early Classic period 
were large plates whose interiors are decorated with 
full-figure portrayals of the Maize God in a standing 
position, with the arms extended downward, perhaps 
indicating dance (Fig. 4.3). The exterior rims of these 
plates also feature Maize Gods with animated arms 
and legs, their bodies wrapping horizontally around 
the plates as if crawling or tumbling. Like the jade- 


ite acrobatic depictions, then, these positions possibly 
refer to the Maize God's resurrection via a performa- 
tive metaphor. 

An unusual Early Classic plate, Ms1105, depicts a 
more complex scene with a winged Maize God (Plate 
9). He is accompanied by a youthful figure on the left 
who holds one of his costume elements. The figure's 
body is marked with large black spots, suggesting his 
identity as Jun Ajaw, one of the Hero Twins and son of 
the Maize God. This scene may represent the dressing 
of the Maize God in preparation for his resurrection. 

Representations of the Maize God in resurrection 
continued throughout the Late Classic period, exem- 
plified by a codex-style plate from the vicinity of 
Nakbé in northern Guatemala, the painting style dat- 
ing to 675-750. The plate shows the Maize God resur- 
rected from a cosmic turtle (the earth) by his sons, 
the Hero Twins (Fig. 4.4; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
1993: 65). Here, the Maize God’s dance is implied by 
his gracefully animated pose, with one arm held out- 
ward and the other positioned near his hip and with a 
raised elbow. 

The Late Classic period also saw the development 
of complex, continuous narrative compositions on cy- 
lindrically shaped vessels such as the vase in Figure 
4.1. In the upper right portion of the rolled-out image 
of the vase, the deceased Maize God is ferried through 
the underworld. Below him is a serpent-fish expelling 
from its mouth an infant Maize God. To the left is the 
dressing scene, in which two women adjust the god’s 
costume. These multi-scene representations provide 
clues for understanding the full narrative embodied 
by the single-figure portrayals of the dancing Maize 
God. 


The Holmul Dancer 

One unusually large corpus of Late Classic pottery 
featuring the dancing Maize God is the Holmul-style 
painted ceramics, represented by more than eighty 
examples. The style is associated with the Naranjo- 
Holmul corridor on the eastern border of Guatemala 
with Belize (Merwin and Vaillant 1932; Reents 1985). 
A distinctive variant of this style was created in work- 
shops at Buenavista del Cayo, Belize, east of Naranjo 
(Reents-Budet et al. 2000). The Holmul style dates 
to 675-750, and peak production may have occurred 
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4.5. Vessel excavated at Buenavista del Cayo, Belize 
(msBx59). Photograph by Dorie Reents-Budet. 


in the early eighth century during the reigns of the 
Naranjo rulers K'ahk' Tiliw Chan Chahk (683-728 + ) 
and Yax Mayuy Chan Chahk (?—744), whose names 
appear on a few Holmul-style vessels. 

The style is characterized by a restricted color 
palette of shades of red and orange on a cream back- 
ground with a spare use of a dense black slip to high- 
light certain pictorial elements. It is represented 
mostly by cylindrical drinking vessels although small 
dishes, globular jars, and plates with tall supports are 
known. Occasionally the fugitive pigment called 
"Maya blue" may be found on the rim and basal bands 
of vessels (see Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 179-188 for a 
fuller discussion of this pottery style). 

The style features the so-called Holmul Dancer, a 
figure now known to be a depiction of the Maize God 
in ritual dance performance (Coe 1978; Hellmuth 
1982; Quirarte 1982; Reents 1985; Reents-Budet 1991; 
Taube 1985). Most of the cylinder vases include at 
least two, but as many as four, images of the dancer. 
In many instances, a dwarf and/or hunchback accom- 
panies the main figure. On two vessels with minimal 
vertical pictorial space (K8533 and MsBx59; Fig. 4.5) 
the artists rendered the dancing Maize God figures in 
a seated position rather than standing (see Chapter 3). 
Alternative imagery in this style includes cormorants 
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or water birds, simple portrayals of enthroned rulers, 
and geometric motifs. 

An exceptional example of the Holmul Dancer is 
MS1374, a wide and tall cylindrical vessel whose pic- 
torial space allowed for the painting of three dancing 
Maize Gods, two accompanied by a dwarf and one by 
a hunchback (Plate 8). Similar to the Tikal dancers, 
these Maize Gods are portrayed as youthful and vigor- 
ous, and in gracefully swaying poses. Their bodies are 
painted in two values of red, whose contrast creates 
a double-contour outline. The gods' hair is swept up- 
ward, and their heads are bound by crowns featuring 
a beaded frontal element accented by a serpent head. 
At the top of the head is another saurian head, but 
with a mirrored forehead identifying it as a variant of 
God K, an emblem of Maya royal lineage. Attached to 
each dancer's nose is another serpent snout, probably 
a shorthand version of a mask. 

The dancers' jewelry is abundant and complex, in- 
cluding earflares, a beaded necklace with a large pen- 
dant, bands on the upper arms and knees, and wrist- 
lets and anklets. It is probable that these were made 
of green jadeite. The dancers also wear a large jew- 
eled belt decorated with a distinctive frontal zoomor- 
phic face representing a jawless supernatural xok-fish 
whose mouth grasps a large Spondylus shell. Mat de- 
signs, serpent heads, beads, and fabric strips descend 
from the shell and the sides of the belt. In some exam- 
ples, a wrap-around skirt completes the costume. The 
dynamism of the Maize Gods’ performance on MS1374 
is evoked by their bent torsos and leg and arm posi- 
tions. Other vessels’ renderings of the Maize God sug- 
gest dynamism through dangling costume elements 
positioned at oblique angles to the body. 

The Holmul Dancers bear complex backracks 
whose iconographic features are essential for under- 
standing the significance of this performance. Many 
of the vessels, whose paste chemistry indicates they 
were made at workshops in the Holmul-to-Naranjo 
corridor, are notable for the careful delineation of 
these devices; in some instances the backracks oc- 
cupy more space than the dancers. The backracks 
consist of multiple elements attached to an armature 
composed of an interlacing element and a disk. This 
assemblage—which probably would have been made 
of lightweight materials such as paper, palm fiber, and 


feathers—was inserted into the rear of the dancer’s 
belt. Vases from Buenavista del Cayo depict the back- 
rack frontally, making the circular form of the feath- 
ered disk visible (msBx50). The lower element of the 
backrack is a jawless zoomorphic head identified as a 
personified hill or mountain by its cleft forehead and 
stone iconic markings. Descending from the personi- 
fied mountain's mouth is an elongated feathered panel 
attached to a square-nosed serpent head. The upper 
part of the backrack consists of a stepped skyband 
surmounted by a version of the Principal Bird Deity 
with pronounced serpent, jaguar, and God K features, 
and rarely the head of a vulture. Each backrack pro- 
vides a supporting enclosure for a small animal who 
sits on top of the hill (or sometimes on a cushion; see 
MS1420, K7434). Each animal holds an item of jewelry 
or the head of the Maize God. On ms1374, the three 
occupants of the backracks are a monkey wearing a 
scribal headdress, a jaguar, and a saurian creature. Al- 


ternative occupants of the backracks include uniden- 
tifiable mammals, birds, and humans. 

The interpretation of the Holmul Dancer theme 
proceeds through several levels of symbolic complex- 
ity. On a basic level, the Maize God personifies grow- 
ing maize, his head representing a mature maize cob, 
and the waving feathers of his costume pertaining to 
maize plant foliage. On a mythic level, the Holmul- 
style imagery relates to narratives of cosmic renewal or 
creation during which the Maize God assists the other 
gods of creation who set the cosmic hearth stones in 
preparation for starting the fire that will animate the 
universe (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 276). The 
mountains carried in the dancers’ backracks are the 
hearth stones themselves. They are comparable to the 
stone-thrones established by the gods of creation as 
featured in hieroglyphic texts and images at Quirigua 
and Palenque. 

Holmul Dancers are also symbols for rulership in 


4.6. Maize God being dressed for dance, detail of vessel k5123. Drawing by author. 
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general. This social identity is signaled through the 
figures’ elaborate jewelry and feathers as well as the 
iconic references to God K, the primary god of royal 
lineage. In addition, the dwarfs who often dance in 
the company of Holmul Dancers reflect an important 
aspect of court life (Miller 1985). Finally, an unusual 
vase shows the dressing of the Maize God as the Hol- 
mul Dancer assisted by men wearing the garb of court 
scribes (Fig. 4.6). The young man who offers the back- 
rack to the Maize God has black spots on his legs, sug- 
gesting that he is Jun Ajaw, the deity's heroic son. 
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4.7. Correspondence of text with backrack 
creatures from Holmul Dancer vase, detail of 
MS1682 (K3400). Drawing by author. 


The regal associations of the Holmul Dancer theme 
extend to the short hieroglyphic captions painted next 
to the dancers on several Holmul-style vessels. These 
texts establish the elite associations of the figures 
through the use of titles, but without naming them as 
historical rulers. The caption content frequently par- 
allels the identity of the figures carried in the back- 
racks. For example, the secondary texts on ms1682, a 
vase from the vicinity of Naranjo, read: "six sky place 
maize kalomte" and “six jaguar place maize kalomte" 
kalomte’ being a Classic-period title for paramount 


rulers in frequent use at sites in the central Petén 
(Fig. 4.7). These correspond to the jaguar and reptile 
effigies carried in the dancers' backracks (again, the 
reptile is a visual pun on the similar terms for "sky" 
and "snake" in Classic Mayan language). 

Each caption also usually contains a glyph that is 
similar to an emblem glyph, a title that refers to a 
polity and, by extension, its ruling house during the 
Classic period (Berlin 1958; Marcus 1976; Proskouria- 
koff 1960: 471). In the case of Ms1682, one figure is 
said to be *in the middle of the cave of the holy kan 
ajaw b'akab" (b'akab' is another royal title). The other 
dancer is identified as "in the middle of the cave of 
the holy mutal ajaw.” The linkage between these 
glyphic passages and caves is suggested by Ms1416 
(Plate 7), also made at Naranjo, where one of the hills 
in the backracks worn by the Maize God is fused with 
the glyph that refers to mutal. The explicit references 
to caves in these image captions is reinforced by the 


dwarfs who frequently accompany the dancers, for 
the Maya generally associate dwarfs with underworld 
locations. 

Although the glyphic signs mutal and kan comprise 
the main signs of the emblem glyphs of the Classic-pe- 
riod “superpowers,” Tikal and Calakmul (Martin and 
Grube 2000: 20), respectively, it is improbable that 
such a political reference is being made on the vases. 
Instead, it is more likely that the deities reckon their 
identity in relation to supernatural places, which, in 
turn, were the liminal basis of power claimed by these 
Classic-period polities and their ruling families. Fur- 
ther research on the function and meaning of emblem 
glyph main signs is needed to better understand how 
mythic and political references are entwined in these 
elite titles.' 

The captions of Ms1682 are significant because 
they suggest the relationship of the Holmul Dancer 
theme to the underworld and the narrative of cosmic 


4.8. Holmul Dancer wearing backrack with Waterlily Serpent, detail of vessel k4989. Drawing by author. 
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creation. On another example, k4989, the mountain 
at the base of the backrack is replaced by the Water- 
lily Serpent, a supernatural associated with the moon, 
wind, and caves (Fig. 4.8). As discussed in Chapter 1, 
the Maya consider caves to be liminal spaces and a 
topographic model of the underworld. Further, on 
K1837, one of the figures is referred to as a nah ho’ 
chan winik, or “first five sky person.” Nah Ho’ Chan 
is a sacred locale associated with the dedication of 
the cosmic hearth stones on Quirigua Stela C and 
representing a place of supernatural rebirth on other 
pictorial ceramics (see Fig. 4.2). It is also a title at- 
tributed to the Paddler Gods who helped set the three 
stone-thrones of cosmic creation and who also fa- 
cilitated the Maize God’s passage through the under- 
world (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 66, 94, 99). 
These associations support the interpretation of the 
Holmul Dancer theme as related to the Classic-period 
creation narrative in which the dancing Maize God 
and Paddler Gods set the cosmic hearth stones in the 
cave-like underworld prior to the Maize God’s dance 
of resurrection. 


The Tikal Dancer 

Another important corpus of dancing Maize Gods 
appears on at least eighty-two tripod plates made in 
workshops at the sites of Tikal, Uaxactün, and smal- 
ler centers in the immediate vicinity.’ Archaeologi- 
cal stratigraphic data indicate that the Tikal Dancer 
plates date from approximately 675 to 800 (Culbert 
1993: 4, Fig. 78). This style is characterized by a sin- 
gle figure on the interior of plates painted with black 
outlines against an orange or cream background. The 
walls of the plates are usually divided into two halves, 
each painted with a single color field (orange or red) 
and embellished with a variety of motifs. The costume 
feathers of the dancers frequently are painted with 
a special slip that originally was green but now has 
faded to gray (Reents-Budet el at. 1994: 198). Post-fire 
blue-green paint frequently is found on the plates’ ex- 
terior flanges. 

An example of the Tikal Dancer is found on 
MSO236, a relatively late version of the style similar to 
a plate found in Tikal Burial 147 (Plate 6, Fig. 4.9). The 
interior of the plate is divided into two compositional 
zones corresponding to the flaring rim and the base of 
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the vessel. The pictorial focus is on the circular base, 
which shows a youthful male figure in the lifted-heel 
dancing pose, his arms held gracefully outward. The 
interior walls of Tikal-style Dancer plates are usually 
decorated with standard Late Classic—period iconic 
imagery of flowers, pseudo-glyphic bands, and jaguar 
pelt designs, all of which characterize other painting 
styles and pictorial themes. 

Facing to the left, the dancer’s head has the elon- 
gated shape, high hairline, and circular elements 
around the mouth and eyes that typify portrayals of 
the Maize God. His body is rendered in solid red, sug- 
gesting body paint, and his jewelry consists of beaded 
ankle and wrist bands, earflares, and a necklace. The 
dancer’s hair is decorated with beads and fabric strips 
or feathers, while his loincloth has long ends whose 
dramatic outward swing implies vigorous motion. The 
low interior walls are decorated with short vertical 
bands of repeating glyphs alternating with three half- 
length figures that probably also represent the Maize 
God. In contrast with the central figure, the rim danc- 
ers’ costumes include pairs of feathered wings extend- 


4.9. Plate excavated from Tikal Burial 147 (MsG463). After 
Culbert 1993: Fig. 78. 


4.10. Maize God in canoe preceded by Hero Twin, detail of vessel Mpvo372 (MSO772, K5608). Drawing by author. 


ing outward from the waist. These wings are found 
on numerous other Tikal Dancer plates (n = 44, or 54 
percent), frequently attached to the belt or the arms. 
Only five of the known Tikal Dancer plates have 
archaeological provenience, having been excavated at 
Tikal and Uaxactún. Of these, all but one come from 
burials. Comparison of the paste chemical data for 
the unprovenienced plates with that of the excavated 
examples reveals considerable compositional variety 
(Reents-Budet and Bishop 2003). The vessels fall into 
two broad groups, both of which likely characterize 
ceramic production at Tikal and Uaxactün as well as 
at smaller centers in their immediate vicinity. The 
chemical variation of the plates’ compositional profiles 
resulted from different workshops exploiting local 
clay resources and tempering materials, and using 
idiosyncratic paste recipes. The artistic variability of 
the two groups follows the chemical data, supporting 
the interpretation that the plates were produced in a 
variety of workshops located throughout the immedi- 
ate area rather than only at Tikal and Uaxactún. The 
combined stylistic and chemical data lead to the hy- 
pothesis that production of the plates was not strictly 
overseen by the rulers of Tikal and Uaxactün, but 
rather may have been the purview of numerous noble 


lineages within the Tikal political sphere. The lack of 
chemical sampling of pottery from the many satellite 
centers in the Tikal vicinity and the absence of more 
provenienced plates restrict further conjectures about 
the iconographic, stylistic, and workshop correlations 
embodied by the Tikal Dancer plate corpus. 

Unlike the Holmul Dancer vessels, Tikal Dancer 
plates usually render the dancer in isolation with 
few indications of setting or context. It has been sug- 
gested that the theme of the plates may relate to the 
ballgame based on the interpretation of the double- 
bracket motifs on the plates' interior walls as an ab- 
stract reference to the plan of a ballcourt (Boot 2003; 
Miller 2001a: 86-87). Supporting evidence for this 
interpretation is the Tikal Dancers' heavy belts, sug- 
gesting ballgame attire. However, these figures lack 
all other typical ballgame equipment, such as the 
knee and forearm pads and "bowler" hats or zoomor- 
phic (deer and bird) headdresses (Cohodas 1991: 265- 
269). Moreover, the bodies of the Tikal Dancer figures 
are less protected than those of the typical ballplayer 
whose torso is wrapped from hips to armpits (see Figs. 
3.19-3.21). And finally, the double-bracket or I-shaped 
rim designs co-occur with other pictorial themes and 
painting styles such as Uláa-Yojoa and Babilonia poly- 
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Pose 10 


4.11. Conventionalized arm poses of Maize Gods appearing on Tikal Dancer plates and Holmul-style vessels. Drawing by 


author. 


chromes of the southern Maya region. These obser- 
vations suggest that the Tikal Dancer theme has no 
strong connection with the ballgame. 

Instead, based on details of costuming, decora- 
tive motifs, and the identification of occasional sec- 
ondary figures, the theme of the Tikal Dancer plates 
more likely relates to the dance of resurrection and 
apotheosis.’ In particular, the distinctive wing-like 
costume elements worn by most Tikal Dancers also 
appear in scenes of the resurrection of the Maize 
God, as on Ms0772 (Fig. 4.10). This vessel depicts the 
Hero Twins holding paddles and leading canoes trans- 
porting winged Maize Gods. One of the Maize Gods 
holds an incense bag decorated with an Ajaw glyph. 
In monumental art, Maya rulers often carry such bags 
in scenes associated with period-ending rites. The ap- 
pearance of this attribute in the context of a scene of 
the resurrection of the Maize God underscores the 
meaning of creation as the "zero" date in the Maya 
calendar, in which the cosmic clock was reset and a 
new calendrical cycle began on the day Ajaw. This as- 
sociation with the calendrical base-date may explain 
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the curious sequence of day signs painted on the bor- 
der of Tikal Dancer plate ms1438. 

In addition, several details of the borders of Tikal 
Dancer plates connect the pictorial program to the 
narrative of resurrection. First, some borders feature 
the netted turtle-shell pattern (Mso714, Mso928), 
evoking the turtle out of which the Maize God was re- 
born. Second, many Tikal Dancer plates include k’an 
(“yellow”) glyphs prominently placed in the interior 
wall decorations. These, too, may refer to the cosmic 
turtle of creation, which may be marked with a k'an 
sign (see Fields and Reents-Budet 2005: 131, no. 34). 

In summary, there is sufficient evidence to relate 
the Tikal Dancer plates to the narrative of cosmic cre- 
ation. They seem closely connected to the episode of 
this cycle in which the Maize God is reborn out of a 
primordial turtle, an event that initiated the calendri- 
cal cycle of the current era. His ascent into the sky 
is signaled both through his dynamic upright pose 
and the feathered wings attached to his arms or belt. 
Thus, the Tikal Dancer theme is related to that of the 
Holmul Dancer vessels, each depicting a different 


component of the epic myth of creation, articulated 
through dance performance. 


Comparison of Holmul and Tikal Dancers 

The similarities and differences between the Holmul 
Dancer and Tikal Dancer themes can be assessed 
through a detailed analysis of body decoration, cos- 
tume elements, and figural poses. To this end, a data- 
base was compiled of eighty-two Tikal Dancer plates 
and forty-five Holmul-style vessels with clear imagery 
(Looper 2008). A total of eighty dancing Maize Gods 
appear on the Holmul-style vessels. The categories of 
visual analysis include the skirt, body and face paint, 
positions of feet and hips (frontal or profile), and arm 
poses. 

Arm positions are diverse, yet they comprise a total 
of ten basic configurations, most of which have one 
arm extended outward, in the same direction the 
figure faces (Fig. 4.11). In Poses 1-5, the fingers of 
the extended arm point upward, while in 6-10 they 
point downward. In Poses 1 and 6, the other arm is 
held in front of the body with the fingers pointing 
upward. Poses 2 and 7 are the same as Poses 1 and 6, 
but with the fingers of the arm held in front of the 
body pointing downward. In Poses 3 and 8, one arm 
is held downward near the waist, while in Poses 4 and 
9, the elbow of the non-extended arm is bent and the 
fingers point upward. Finally, in Poses 5 and 10, both 
arms are extended. Each of these poses can also occur 
in mirror image. 

Finger positions are difficult to evaluate because 
the hands are often not rendered with attention to 
fine detail. When carefully painted, a common posi- 
tion for the Holmul Dancers is with the second finger 
touching the thumb and the fourth finger raised (e.g., 
ms1416, Plate 7). This finger position is rare among 
the Tikal Dancer plates. These observations suggest 
that finger position may be broadly correlated with 
painting style. 

Characteristic features of the Tikal Dancers include 
astanding pose in which one heel touches the ground- 
line and the other is lifted (on 57 plates, or 72 percent 
of the corpus). Frequently, the torso and hip are ren- 
dered frontally (on 64 plates, or 78 percent), the danc- 
er's body is painted red (on 73 plates, or 91 percent), 
and the head is turned to the viewer's left (77 plates, 


or 94 percent). Other elements such as the hip cover- 
ing are more variable. For example, only 25 dancers 
(on 30 percent of the plates) wear a skirt, which may 
be made from a jaguar pelt (three examples), white 
fabric, or cloth decorated with stripes, red patches, a 
netted pattern, or rows of dots. The other figures ap- 
pear to wear only the standard heavy belt. 

Facial decoration is highly varied, indicating a sig- 
nificant degree of artistic freedom with regard to this 
element. Facial coloration ranges from solid cream to 
pink or red, while others have red-painted lips. Eight 
Tikal Dancers have patches or circles of red paint 
around the eyes and/or mouth (e.g., Fig. 4.9). In 20 
examples, the dancer's face is divided vertically, with 
the front of the face (nose and chin) painted white 
and the rear half painted red; the division between 
the two color fields is occasionally emphasized by a 
double line (Plate 10). 

The Tikal Dancer plates exhibit the painters' pref- 
erence for arm Poses 10 (15 examples), 9 (18 exam- 
ples), and 6 (19 examples, or 26 percent). Interest- 
ingly, when the dancer's head faces right, the arms are 
held in Poses 6 or 9. However, when the head faces 
left, the arm pose is reversed. In effect, in asymmet- 
rical poses, Tikal Dancers most frequently look away 
from the extended arm, thereby creating a balanced 
composition. 

In contrast, the lifted-heel pose so prominent on 
the Tikal Dancer plates accounts for only 22 percent 
of the foot positions of the Holmul Dancers (16 ex- 
amples), though the Holmul artists preferred a frontal 
depiction of the hips (70 examples, or 89 percent). 
The long loincloths and overskirts or kilts typical of 
the Tikal Dancers are relatively rare costuming for 
the Holmul Dancers, with only eight figures wear- 
ing skirts, none of jaguar pelt. However, four Holmul 
Dancers sport netted skirts, which are also worn by 
two of the Tikal Dancers (see Plate 7). A similarity be- 
tween the two styles is noted in the red painting of 
the body (n = 68, or 92 percent) and the preference 
for a left-facing head (n - 72, or 9o percent). 

While a few (11) Holmul Dancers have faces painted 
solid red, many have faces with a vertical bifurcation, 
like those of the Tikal Dancers, with a white or light 
cream colored front half and the temples and cheeks 
painted red (23, or 32 percent). Other Holmul Danc- 
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ers have a red patch or circle around the eye and often 
another on the cheek or mouth (29, or 41 percent). 
Arm positions are as varied as those on the Tikal 
Dancer plates, although the majority are either Pose 1 
(28, or 41 percent) or Pose 6 (19, or 28 percent), also a 
preferred pose in the Tikal Dancer plate tradition. 

The corpus of Holmul-style pottery from Buenavista 
del Cayo is discernible as a local variant of the style 
(Fig. 4.5). First, the Buenavista artists took little care 
in rendering figural or hieroglyphic details. Second, 
nearly all figures are facing right. In four of the five 
examples, the arm position is rendered in mirror- 
image (Pose 1), matching the unusual right-facing 
orientation of the head. The Buenavista backracks 
are often depicted frontally and are occupied by small 
human figures rather than animals. The dancers' fa- 
cial painting has only a single patch of red over the 
eye and never the bifurcated white-red color fields of 
Holmul-style vessels made at all other sites. 

In summary, while the frequency of many features 
(facial and body decoration, type of hip garment, hip 
orientation, and head direction) is comparable in the 
two styles, other characteristics are markedly differ- 
ent. A prime distinguishing feature is the presence 
of dwarfs and/or hunchbacks on 28 vessels in the 
Holmul-style corpus (that is, on 62 percent of the ves- 
sels). Dwarfs are found on only one Tikal Dancer plate 
(ms1057), where they playfully dance atop the main 
figure's loincloth rather than in front of the deity, as 
on all Holmul-style vessels. Similarly, the Holmul 
Dancers typically carry elaborate backracks (only two 
vessels in the corpus lack the backrack: k5648 and 
K5026), whereas only one Tikal Dancer wears this 
costume element (MT216). The xok-fish and shell belt 
ornament is nearly universal on the Holmul Dancer 
vessels but completely absent among the Tikal Danc- 
ers. The lifted-heel pose is also much more common 
on Tikal Dancer plates than on Holmul-style vessels. 
And although the dancers' arms in both styles con- 
form to Pose 6, other postures distinguish each pot- 
tery style. For example, Poses 9 and 10 are favored on 
the Tikal Dancer plates, whereas Pose 1 dominates the 
Holmul-style vessels. 

Thus, in addition to the clear iconographic and nar- 
rative differences between these two styles, they are 
also distinguished by dance postures. The painters of 
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each pottery style chose a particular conventionalized 
body position from among the shared Classic-period 
visual vocabulary for representing elite dance (see 
Chapter 3). The implications are two-fold. First, dance 
pose was employed as a key stylistic feature to distin- 
guish each pottery style. Second, the dance poses in 
both pottery styles imply a like-in-kind relationship 
between regal persons and the Maize God regardless 
of local considerations of style or presentation. 

Viewed in a historical context, the Tikal Dancer 
and Holmul Dancer themes can be interpreted as re- 
gional variations on a common core narrative. What 
remains to be explored is the sociopolitical factors 
that might have led to the divergence of this narra- 
tive into two distinct ceramic styles. The first step in 
reconstructing the significance of these images is to 
characterize the function of the vessels on which they 
were painted. To this end, three types of information 
are relevant: (1) the content of hieroglyphic texts, 
which often describe the intended use and owner of 
a vessel; (2) use-wear, or the surface damage acquired 
by a vessel through specific utilitarian function; and 
(3) archaeological context, which can reveal the cir- 
cumstances of the vessel's production and/or use. A 
comparison of these three criteria suggests some gen- 
eral patterns for the functions of the Holmul-style and 
Tikal Dancer vessels, which can also be compared to 
the content of their imagery. 

As noted by Reents-Budet et al. (1994: 184, 197), 
both the Holmul Dancer and Tikal Dancer styles of 
pottery were created and used by both paramount 
rulers and secondary elites. This is demonstrated not 
only by the large numbers of vessels but also by their 
extensive variation in style and painting quality. Both 
styles include vessels with readable texts, including 
royal names and titles, while other vessels feature 
“pseudoglyphs”—texts that are not readable accord- 
ing to standard conventions of the Classic period 
(MacLeod, in Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 139-142). 
Vessels of lesser painting quality with illegible, imper- 
sonal texts are interpreted as intended for a nonregal 
audience (LeCount 1999, 2001; Reents-Budet 1998). 

As observed previously, variations in style and paste 
chemistry strongly suggest that both styles were pro- 
duced and used over a wide area incorporating sev- 
eral major centers as well as numerous smaller sites 


within their sphere of influence (Reents-Budet et al. 
1994: 184, 197-198). Archaeological evidence of this 
production is slim, with the exception of a massive 
palace midden discovered at Buenavista del Cayo that 
contained thousands of examples of painted pottery 
for local elite consumption and distribution outside 
the center (Reents-Budet et al. 2000). The Buenavista 
elites who commissioned these vessels were probably 
second-tier nobility—that is, sovereigns subordinate 
to rulers of more powerful sites such as Naranjo, but 
yet who were the paramount nobility of their imme- 
diate political realm. A similar pattern of widely dis- 
persed production and use is indicated by the vari- 
ability of the Tikal Dancer plate corpus, although 
archaeological evidence is lacking. 

What was the primary function of these vessels? 
According to one school of thought, pictorial painted 
ceramics were intended for funerary purposes (Coe 
1973; Coe and Kerr 1997). This theory is supported by 
archaeological data for many pottery styles, including 
the Tikal Dancer style plates, several of which were 
found in tombs at Tikal and Uaxactün. In addition, 
some plates show little evidence of wear, suggesting 
their use was not among the living but expressly for 
interment with the dead (Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 
198). Further, many have a small aperture called a 
“kill hole" punched or drilled through their center, as 
if denying a utilitarian function. Although frequently 
interpreted in relation to Native American rites by 
which the spirit of the plate is released prior to en- 
tombment (see Brody 1992: 89), the function of the 
kill hole among the Classic-period Maya is still un- 
known (Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 339). 

Unlike Tikal Dancer plates, Holmul-style vases, 
plates, and dishes exhibit use-wear on all surfaces, 
especially the rims and interiors (Reents-Budet et al. 
1994: 185). Moreover, hieroglyphic texts on vases and 
some dishes identify them as drinking cups for cacao 
beverages (Stuart 1989). In contrast, the Tikal Dancer 
plates are not hieroglyphically labeled as to function. 
Holmul-style vessels fit readily into a model in which 
painted pottery was used to serve food and as a prime 
form of social currency exchanged during politically 
important feasts sponsored by the nobility (Reents- 
Budet 1998, 2000). Archaeological and pictorial evi- 
dence indicates that the finely painted service vessels 


were given as gifts to the feasting participants, pre- 
sumably to serve as reminders of allegiance, status hi- 
erarchies, and economic obligations. For the Holmul 
style, this function is clearly documented in the case 
of Ms1416, a top-quality vase made at Naranjo but 
found in an elite burial at Buenavista del Cayo (Plate 7; 
Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 294-305; Taschek and Ball 
1992). The presence of Ms1416 in the tomb of a local 
nobleman was of secondary importance to its primary 
function as a token of political relationships between 
the ruling houses of Naranjo and Buenavista. 

Although mitigated by lack of adequate provenience 
data, it is possible to suggest a model to explain the 
differences in imagery between the two styles in rela- 
tion to function. The Tikal Dancer is found only on 
plates that, as noted above, may have had a primarily 
funerary function. The imagery suggests an emphasis 
on the general theme of the Maize God's resurrection 
without any hieroglyphic indications of political af- 
filiation. In contrast, the Holmul Dancer theme deco- 
rates drinking vessels used in the context of feasting 
and gift-giving. Typically, the glyphic texts on these 
feasting vessels include aristocratic political titles, 
such as ajaw, kalomte' and b'akab', and occasionally 
the names of historical members of the ruling elite. 
These explicit references of personal status relate to 
the primary function of the vessels as requisite ac- 
couterments of feasts whose ultimate goals included 
the legitimation of alliances among the nobility of 
the Naranjo-Holmul corridor and their extra-polity 
relationships. In contrast, the imagery of the Tikal 
Dancer plates attempts to assimilate their owners into 
a broader category of social person: the generalized 
ruling class symbolized by the Maize God. Our analy- 
sis leads to the conclusion that these two ceramic 
painting styles drew upon a common Classic-period 
mythic lore that was manipulated by their respective 
consumer audiences for different vessel functions and 
sociopolitical ends. 

A second reason for the contrast between these two 
pottery styles may pertain to political relationships be- 
tween Naranjo and Tikal. During the peak production 
period of these two pottery styles, from the last half 
of the seventh through the eighth centuries, Naranjo 
and Tikal were engaged in bitter conflict, fueled in 
part by the “super-power” polity of Calakmul (Martin 
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4.12. Maize God, detail of vessel Ms0159 (K5355) from San 
Agustín Acasaguastlán area. Drawing by author. 


and Grube 2000: 42-50, 74-79). At Tikal, the mid- 
seventh century was dominated by the feud between 
the ruler Nun Ujol Chahk and his rival at Dos Pilas, 
B'alaj Chan K'awil, who was sponsored by Calakmul. 
Having been driven out of Tikal by Calakmul forces 
in 657 AD, the Tikal king took refuge at Palenque and 
even occupied Dos Pilas for a brief period. However, 
he was eventually defeated by B'alaj Chan K'awil of 
Dos Pilas, probably with the assistance of Calakmul's 
king. 

Naranjos involvement in these events is closely 
tied to the revitalization of its dynastic line in 682 by 
a woman ruler, Lady Six Sky, who was the daughter 
of B'alaj Chan K'awil of Dos Pilas. After installing her 
five-year-old son, K'ahk' Tiliw Chan Chahk, as Naran- 
jos ruler in 693, they went to war against numerous 
sites to the west, capturing a warrior from Tikal in 
695. Although successful for a time, the strategy in- 
curred the wrath of Tikal's king, Yik'in Chan K'awil, 
who retaliated, defeating Naranjo in 744 and plunging 
the smaller site into political chaos. 

Though it is difficult to associate specific pottery 
vessels with these events, especially given the high 
degree of looting at Naranjo and lack of published 
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data on recent excavations at the site, a few connec- 
tions may be hypothesized. For instance, the Holmul- 
style vase Ms1416 bears the name of K'ahk' Tiliw Chan 
Chahk and likely was painted during this period of 
conflict and Naranjo’s expansionistic efforts before its 
hiatus (Plate 7). We propose that the distinctiveness 
of the Holmul and Tikal Dancer pottery styles is symp- 
tomatic of the political rift between the polities of 
Naranjo and Tikal, each style indicating the distinct 
political and social identities of these two adversar- 
ies. In short, the painted vessels provide a useful ex- 
ample of the manipulation of shared religious con- 
cepts as an expression of local identity. 

The distinctiveness of these styles comes into focus 
when viewed from a broader geographical perspec- 
tive. Images of dancing Maize Gods are found on sev- 
eral Late Classic pottery styles whose provenance can 
be discerned via paste chemistry and artistic features. 
Profile Maize Gods with backracks similar to those of 
Holmul Dancers are found on Ms0159, a vase made in 
the vicinity of San Agustín Acasaguastlán in the upper 
valley of the Motagua River (Fig. 4.12). The figure's 
arms extend stiffly downward in a manner different 
from central Petén styles. 

Dancing Maize Gods are also found on pottery 
from the Chamá Valley of Alta Verapaz, in the south- 
ern Guatemalan highlands. One vessel shows one fig- 


4.13. Maize Gods, details of vessel «6997 from Chama area. 
Drawing by author. 


jt 


4.14. Pawahtun and Maize God dancing, detail of vessel Mpvo147 from Alta Verapaz. Drawing by author. 


ure in a static pose, whereas the other dancer strikes 
an animated pose, his arms in Maize God Pose 6 (Fig. 
4.13). Unlike the Holmul and Tikal dancers, how- 
ever, his body is twisted dramatically at the waist, 
with his torso pointing in one direction and his pel- 
vis and legs in the other. He also lacks the backrack 
typical of the Holmul Dancer. Another Chamá-style 
painted vessel (x7013) shows a pair of dancing Maize 
Gods whose costumes are more similar to that of the 
Tikal Dancer rather than the Holmul Dancer. Incised 
vases from Alta Verapaz depict dancing Maize Gods in 
similar poses and costumes, alternating with profile 
renderings of Pawahtun with his characteristic snail 
shell (Fig. 4.14). These images may portray a series of 
characters who appeared in dances featuring a local 
variant of the Maize God's rebirth (see Chinchilla M. 
2003: 14). 

The Maize God as a dancer also appears in sculp- 
tural media, such as Late Classic clay figurines from 
the Alta Verapaz region (Fig. 3.34). These mold-made 
figures represent the Maize God in the familiar lifted- 
heel pose but are lacking all other certain icono- 
graphic connections to their lowland counterparts. 
There are no backracks or feathered wings. The high- 
land renderings include the fruit of the maize plant 
embellishing the dancers, which is never found in the 
painted pottery portrayals. Further, some figurines in- 
clude cacao pods instead of maize cobs (Kidder 1959: 


105, Plate 76), thus referencing the Maize God's role 
as patron of cacao (Miller and Martin 2004: 78). 
These southern highland figurines are a continuation 
of Early Classic traditions portraying cacao and maize 
as kindred spirits, yet their sculptural representation 
in this figurine format embodies a distinctive local 
variant of the dancing maize deity theme. 

Dances of the Maize God comprise an important 
theme at another peripheral site in the Maya world, 
Copan. At this site in 715, the ruler Waxaklajun Ub'ah 
K'awil commissioned Structure 101-22, which fea- 
tured in-the-round busts of dancing Maize Gods (Fig. 
3.15). Although they wear only simple jewelry, these 
figures perform a dance of resurrection. They were 
installed on the cornice of the building, which had 
mountain-masks on its exterior corners. Thus, the 
iconographic program of this building was an image 
of cosmic creation, representing the Maize God's res- 
urrection from the underworld through a crack in the 
earth (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 147-149). In 
contrast, the undated relief carvings of dancing Maize 
Gods found in the court in front of Structure 10L-3 
are more closely connected to the Holmul Dancer 
theme (Fig. 5.13). Like their central Petén counter- 
parts, these figures wear xok-fish and shell belt orna- 
ments, though they lack backracks. 

Rulers dancing in the guise of the Maize God exist 
in monumental sculpture, though they are rare. They 
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began to appear at the end of the seventh century, one 
of the earliest known examples being the portrait of 
Kinich Janab' Pakal I on his sarcophagus lid (Fig. 
3.16). Here the pose is highly unconventional, conflat- 
ing the reclining pose associated with the god’s birth 
with the turned-out foot and asymmetrical hand posi- 
tion of the dance of resurrection as found on the Tikal 
Dancer plates. Pakal’s pose, then, is an innovative 
combination of the narratives of birth and resurrec- 
tion of the Maize God, performed by a historical ruler. 
This monument established the precedent for later 
images at Palenque, such as the ruler dancing as the 
Maize God on the House D stucco Pier D (Fig. 6.9c). 

Another monumental representation of a ruler 
dancing as the Maize God is Dos Pilas Stela 9, ded- 
icated in 682 (Fig. 1.5c). As discussed in Chapter 1, 
texts at Dos Pilas mention royal dances performed on 
this date. The monument shows the ruler B'alaj Chan 
K'awil wearing a backrack similar to that of the Hol- 
mul Dancers supporting an enthroned jaguar figure. 
The base of the backrack has the form of the Waterlily 
Serpent, seen on the Holmul Dancer vase k4989 (Fig. 
4.8). As observed by Schele and Mathews (1998: 127), 
the lobed mouthpiece worn by the Dos Pilas ruler is 
similar to that worn by K'inich Janab' Pakal I upon his 
death, when he was interred in the guise of the Maize 
God. Other aspects of the Dos Pilas image, however, 
are unrelated to the variants of the Maize God in ce- 
ramic paintings from the Naranjo and Tikal areas. 
These include the zoomorphic headdress with dotted 
cloud scrolls and flapstaff, the shield and God K scep- 
ter he holds, and the bird-faced medallion dangling 
below the backrack. 

Other images of rulers with Maize God-related 
attributes appeared in the eighth century, but few of 
these can be securely identified as dancers. The most 
famous example is surely Copan Stela H, dedicated 
in 730 (Fig. 4.15). The ruler wears a netted skirt and 
the same xok-fish and shell-studded belt seen on the 
Holmul Dancers. In keeping with local traditions, 
the Stela H ruler holds a double-headed serpent bar 
rather than gesturing as the Holmul Dancers do. He 
wears a tall backrack, sculpted on the rear of the mon- 
ument, with the familiar Principal Bird Deity at the 
top (Baudez 1992: 49). However, in this case the usual 
mountain base of the Holmul Dancer is replaced by 
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4.15. Copán Stela H. Drawing by author. 
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4.16. Quiriguá Stela I, obverse and reverse. Drawings by author, courtesy of the Instituto de Antropología e Historia, 


Guatemala. 


an incense burner. The zoomorphic headdress with 
projecting flapstaffs is similar to the dance headdress 
worn by the ruler on Dos Pilas Stela o. 

Another monument from the southeastern Maya 
area, Quiriguá Stela I, dedicated in 800, shows a ruler 
in dance costume holding a shield and a God K scep- 
ter (Fig. 4.16). Although the front face of this monu- 
ment lacks any certain iconographic references to the 
Maize God, the rear face presents a detailed rendition 
of the Holmul Dancer's backrack (Reents-Budet 1991: 
219). A human figure sits in the niche of the backrack, 
his body marked by the mirror signs of divinity. Thus, 
the Stela I figure is closer to the Buenavista variant 
of the Holmul Dancer than to those from Naranjo or 
Holmul. 

These monumental images underscore the diver- 


gence between images of the Maize God and rulers 
wearing attributes related to the Holmul Dancer or 
Tikal Dancer complexes. For some reason, ancient 
Maya rulers rarely impersonated the Maize God, but 
rather incorporated elements of the deity's costume 
into their ritual attire. The Maize God may have per- 
tained to a different class of deities or supernaturals 
than those usually personified by rulers, such as the 
Waterlily Serpent or the Jaguar Fire God. Or perhaps 
the Maize God was so central to rulership that imper- 
sonation was superfluous. What is certain is that the 
theme of agricultural and cosmic renewal as expressed 
by the dance of the Maize God survived the collapse 
of Classic Maya culture, reemerging as a major sculp- 
tural theme at Chichén Itzá during the Terminal Clas- 
sic and Early Postclassic periods (Fig. 5.27). 
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Case Study 2: The Ik'-Style Corpus of 
Pictorial Cylinder Vessels 


We now turn to a style of pottery that is characterized 
by diverse images of performance including several 
different types of dances. The Ik style of pictorial pot- 
tery is so-named due to the presence of the Ik’ (T503) 
emblem glyph in the hieroglyphic texts painted on 
many of the vessels (Coe 1978: 130). The Ik’ style is 
characterized by a specific constellation of formal ar- 
tistic features, including rose and pink hieroglyphs 
sometimes filled with a lighter pink wash, black rim 
and basal bands, and a scalloped motif in black slip on 
the interior rims of many vessels (Kerr and Kerr 1981; 
Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 172-179). Like the Holmul- 
style pottery, Ik’-style painting appears on straight- 
sided cylindrical drinking vessels rather than plates. 
Here, too, the association of a painting style with a 
pottery corpus produced in a specific area is likely 
important for understanding the iconological signifi- 
cance of the imagery. 

A primary discriminating feature of the Ik’ style 
is the emphasis on historical ritual events as opposed 
to mythic ones, especially scenes of dance perfor- 
mance by members of the ruling aristocracy. The elite 
performers frequently wear full face masks or body- 
enclosing costumes rendered in “x-ray” fashion (Coe 
1973, 1978; see also Paul 1976; Reents-Budet and Bi- 
shop 1989) and often provide percussive musical ac- 


P 


companiment. The style is notable for its rendition 
of the physical likenesses of historical individuals, an 
extraordinary development in Mesoamerican art. 

The association of the Ik’ style with known archae- 
ological sites has been problematic owing to the lack 
of field data. In fact, only one of the known sixty-six 
whole vessels painted in this style, including forty- 
seven vases with dance-related imagery, has archaeo- 
logical provenance (Fig. 4.17; the “Altar Vase,” found 
in an elite tomb at Altar de Sacrificios [Adams 1963, 
1971]). Despite the lack of field data, evidence points 
to the site of Motul de San José, a small center on the 
western side of Lake Petén Itzá, as the epicenter for 
the style and its pottery workshops (Reents-Budet et 
al. 1994: 172). Joyce Marcus (1976: 9) first suggested 
Motul de San José as the location of the Ik’ emblem 
glyph site, an attribution supported by subsequent 
art historical and epigraphic research (Coe 1978: 130; 
Houston 1993: 117; Martin and Grube 2000: 19). The 
location of the Ik'-style pottery workshops has been 
identified by paste compositional chemical analysis 
(Reents-Budet and Bishop 1989; Reents-Budet et al. 
2007) in concert with recent archaeological work 
at Motul de San José (Foias et al. 1998, 1999, 2000, 
2001). The paste compositions of some of the unpro- 
venienced vessels match those of hundreds of pottery 
sherds and figurines excavated at the site. Yet varia- 
tions in both painting style and paste composition 
imply the presence of several workshops at the site 
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4.17. The Altar de Sacrificios vase. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the 


Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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and likely also in its immediate vicinity, extending 
toward Lake Petén Itzá, each following idiosyncratic 
paste recipes and artistic expressions within the over- 
arching Ik’ ceramic stylistic tradition (Reents-Budet 
et al. 2007). For example, the ruler Yajawte’ K'inich 
is rendered on a number of vessels whose variations 
in painting quality and paste composition indicate 
the hands of at least four artists likely associated with 
separate workshops.” 

The emphasis within the Ik’ style on historical 
events includes representations of aristocratic gath- 
erings for feasting and tribute presentation (Msoo57, 
Quai Branly Museum vase), royal prognostication 
(ms1373), and other events whose significance re- 
mains poorly defined (Ms0334, Ms0636). The repre- 
sentational focus of the style, however, is the com- 
memoration of sociopolitical rites via ceremonial 
dance and public performance by members of the 
nobility and ruling elite. As noted by Nikolai Grube 
(1992: 215), several vessels include hieroglyphic ref- 
erences to dance (e.g., MS1121, MS1403, K1452), their 
pictorial imagery rendering nobles wearing costumes 
and assuming poses that imply dance movement. 

The dance poses found on the Ik-style vases are 
consistent, which is not surprising given its highly 
localized production and restricted narrative themes. 
The body is depicted erect or slightly bent backward, 
the torso and hips in frontal position, and occasion- 
ally one or both heels are lifted (e.g., K1452, MS1442, 
K4690). Typically, one arm is held outward in the 
direction the figure faces, and the other arm is bent 
over the chest. Secondary figures may be painted in 
the profile "stepping" dance pose (see Chapter 3). On 
low-walled vases (dishes), dancers are rendered in 
seated position (e.g., Fig. 4.32 and K3054), their per- 
formance signaled by costume elements and/or arm 
poses. Female figures participating in the dance per- 
formances are portrayed with both flexed wrists and 
hands pointing upward and/or downward, and their 
forearms are rotated 180? relative to each other. In- 
terestingly, dancing supernaturals on Ik’-style vessels 
assume different poses, as discussed below. 

The dance performances recorded on the Ik'-style 
vessels occurred during such important events as ac- 
cession to the throne, successful war celebrations, 
and the observance of critical calendrical period-end- 


ing rites. The few dates painted on the vessels pertain 
to the mid-eighth century (9.15.9.4.10, September 29, 
740; to 9.17.8.9.15, June 22, 779), which is consistent 
with the archaeological and stylistic chronology of the 
ceramic type (see Joseph Ball in Reents-Budet et al. 
1994: 364-365). Moreover, some of the participat- 
ing individuals are pictured on more than one vessel, 
which leads to the hypothesis that some of these de- 
pictions comprise a series of events relating to rites 
of legitimization of rulership and war-related obser- 
vances in the Ik’ polity (Reents-Budet and Bishop 
1989; Reents-Budet, Guenter, and Bishop n.d.). 

This discussion of the Ik pottery corpus is struc- 
tured by thematic groupings of the portrayed events 
and their dance imagery. The corpus may be divided 
into seven categories of performance imagery: (1) 
masked lords dancing together and wearing x-ray cos- 
tumes of fantastic beings; (2) enema and blood auto- 
sacrificial rites by lords, both masked and unmasked, 
with female attendants; (3) drinking and blood auto- 
sacrifice rites by lords; (4) divination rites by men 
using mirrors; (5) unmasked lords dancing together; 
(6) captive presentation and sacrifice and masked 
lords dancing; and (7) masked or unmasked courtiers 
dancing on palace steps. 

Thematic analysis of the Ik’ corpus allows for an in- 
terpretation of the significance of dance within a nar- 
row historical context of a specific Late Classic polity. 
The large number of IK-style vessels with performance 
imagery also provides an opportunity to explore the 
relationship of dance to seminal politico-religious 
events during the period. These performances recall 
monumental imagery from Motul de San José (e.g., 
Stela 2) and other sites such as Yaxchilán. As a group, 
the painted pottery scenes also closely resemble the 
wall murals of Bonampak, their comparison allowing 
for further insights into the political and commemo- 
rative functions of rituals in Late Classic Maya soci- 
ety. The presence of such imagery on feasting vessels 
also sheds light on the sociopolitical role of painted 
ceramics in this region during the eighth century. 

The Ik corpus depicts numerous historical figures, 
including paramount rulers, supporting members of 
the royal court (both men and women), and noble 
constituents who likely were governors of subordinate 
towns within the polity. It features two sequential Ik’ 
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AA Kerr 791 


4.18. Dancing way depicted on Ik’-style vessels associated with Lamaw Ek’: a, ms1769; b, MS1770; c, MS1771. Photographs © 


Justin Kerr K791, K793, K792. 


polity sovereigns, Yajawte' K'inich and Lamaw Ek. On 
MS1418 (Fig. 4.29a), Lamaw Ek’ participates in the ac- 
cession rituals of Yajawte' K'inich, and they share a vi- 
sion rite on K3054, attended by two royal women, in- 
cluding one deemed a female painter/scribe. Lamaw 
Ek succeeded Yajawte' K'inich as the ruler of the Ik 
polity, although on ms1373 the father of Lamaw Ek is 
referred to as a k'uhul ik’ nal, a divine Ik’ noble but not 
the paramount ruler (k'uhul ajaw). Most importantly, 
the father of Lamaw Ek’ was not Yajawte’ K'inich. This 
atypical descent pattern may be explained by a com- 
parison of the Ik’ corpus with the Bonampak murals, 
which will be discussed at the end of the chapter. 

A large number of Ik’-style vessels feature images of 
ritual dance by human-animal hybrid beings or rulers 
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costumed as these beings (Category 1). The vessels' 
texts often mention either Yajawte' K'inich or Lamaw 
Ek. Yajawte' K'inich is also pictured on vases MS0031, 
MS1121, MS1403, MS1699, and K1896 (Plate 12, Fig. 
4.24), which were painted by at least two different 
artists and made from varying local paste recipes that 
suggest production in different Motul-area work- 
shops. Lamaw Ek’s vessels include ms1769, which is 
signed by his court artist, Ms1770, and Ms1771 (Fig. 
4.18). The Altar de Sacrificios vase is perhaps also a 
member of this group (Fig. 4.17). 

Although these representations of dancers vary in 
some artistic respects, they all relate to the theme 
of way, an important iconographic category in Maya 
art, but one that remains imperfectly understood. Ac- 


cording to Stephen Houston and David Stuart (1989), 
the way is a spiritual “co-essence,” defined as a super- 
natural that is believed to share consciousness with a 
human being. However, recent research suggests that 
the way may be of a more impersonal nature, yet dis- 
tinct from gods, because they frequently are associ- 
ated with topographic features in Classic Maya texts 
(Calvin 1997; Grube and Nahm 1994)... In addition, 
many way seem to embody forces of death and dis- 
ease, indicating a distinctly malevolent role (Grube 
20042). They often possess prominent jaguar, serpent, 
and death-related features, suggesting a possible link 
to the underworld through the metaphor of the dan- 
gerous, antisocial wilderness (Taube 20032). In many 
cases, way appear in association with sacrificial imple- 
ments and even hold bowls containing dismembered 
human body parts (K2041, K4116). This suggests that, 
at least in their elite context, way may have been con- 
ceived as beneficiaries or agents of human sacrifice 
(see K718). This is suggested by «8719, which depicts 
a pair of performers wearing hybrid animal costumes 
(probably way) approaching a sacrificial altar upon 
which lies a decapitated human victim (Fig. 4.19). An 
enthroned ruler oversees this rite. 


The dancing figures on Lamaw Ek’s vessels are 
identified as way by glyphic texts. The only excep- 
tion is Ms1770, which includes three text captions 
that seem to be quotations (Fig. 4.18b). Even so, the 
beings on this vessel are consistent with other vases’ 
hieroglyphically identified way, including two figures 
wearing firefly headdresses (compare K8608). Three 
of the beings depicted on ms1769 also appear on other 
ceramics and portable objects. These include the fig- 
ure wearing dog-skin trousers and a dog headdress, 
Sak Ux Ok, who appears on other vessels, though not 
explicitly in dance performance (Grube and Nahm 
1994: 697). The figure on ms1769 with a centipede 
headdress and holding a conch shell, here named 
Utun Chij Chamay, is found on numerous other ves- 
sels. He is usually portrayed with a skeletal head and 
emaciated body rather than as a youthful figure as 
on M$1769. Typically, he does not dance but instead 
carries a bundled deer on a tumpline, as seen on the 
Copan incised peccary skull (Fig. 4.20). This attribute, 
as well as his conch-shell trumpet, suggests that Utun 
Chij Chamay has strong associations with the hunt. 

In contrast, the character on Ms1769 who wears a 
knotted headband and is surrounded by stones is ren- 
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4.19. Presentation of sacrifice with performers dressed as way. Photograph O Justin Kerr (x8719). 
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4.20. Utun Chij Chamay, as depicted on an incised peccary 
skull from Copán, Tomb 1. Drawing by Barbara Fash, after 
Fash 2001: Fig. 24, courtesy of the artist. 


4.21. "Stone-throwing Ahkan" way dancing, detail of vessel 
K6508. Drawing by author. 
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dered as a dancer on other vessels. This being, known 
to Mayanists as the Stone-Throwing Ahkan, has clear 
connections with disease, death, and alcoholic bever- 
ages (Grube 20042). He appears as a dancer on K6508 
(Fig. 4.21), K2942 (Fig. 4.23, left figure), and pos- 
sibly on K5070, whose scene suggests a procession. 
The Altar de Sacrificios vase depicts the same being, 
this time holding a single large stone (Fig. 4.17). 
MS1771 and the Altar de Sacrificios vase depict a sec- 
ond Ahkan-related way called Ch'akbah Ahkan, who 
decapitates himself with an axe or knife. This way 
is shown as a dancer on vessels painted in different 
styles, including Msp40, K5112, K2942 (Fig. 4.23), and 
K3395 (Fig. 4.22). These latter two vessels also include 
a being with a hybrid deer-centipede headdress whose 
name has not been completely deciphered. This way, 
in contrast to Ch'akb'ah Ahkan, does not appear as a 
dancer on other vessels. 

The representations of the characters in Category 
1 vase scenes associated with Lamaw Ek are thus 
broadly similar to those found on other pottery styles. 
The scenes include many participants, each of whom 
occupies his own space and does not interact with 
the other figures. They all are identified as the way of 
specific places and divine ajawob' (whether gods or 
kings). Some of the characters, particularly the Stone- 
Throwing Ahkan on Ms1769, show consistent dancing 
behavior across various pottery styles, though dance 
poses do not vary according to the identity of the way 


4.22. Ch'akbah Ahkan way dancing, detail of k3395. Draw- 
ing by author. 


4.23. Ahkan-related way 
dancing. Photograph © 
Justin Kerr k2942. 
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4.24. Lords dancing as 
way depicted on Ik'-style 
vessels associated with 
Yajawte’ K'inich: a, Ms1121 
(x1439); b, ms1403 (K533). 
Photographs © Justin Kerr. 
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4.25. Way, detail of codex-style vase K8608. Drawing by 
author. 


depicted. What remains unclear is the reason for the 
appearance of particular way characters within the Ik’ 
style. 

The representation of Category 1 imagery in the con- 
text of the Yajawte' K'inich vessels differs markedly 
from those of Lamaw Ek’. The Yajawte’ K'inich vase fig- 
ures are clearly humans wearing costumes and masks 
(Plate 12, Fig. 4.24). Some costumes can be identified 
as way, including the main figures on Ms1403 and 
MS0031 and the left-hand person on Ms1121, portray- 
ing a creature with a feline body, jaguar spotting, and 
studded with disembodied eyeballs. This creature has 
elongated and often dramatically curved fangs, sug- 
gesting a crustacean or perhaps a centipede. A thick 
red scarf is tied around the creature's neck. A similar 
being is depicted on k8608, a vase painted in a dif- 
ferent style, in the company of several other creatures 
that are glyphically identified as way (Fig. 4.25). These 
images suggest that at least some of the characters on 
the Yajawte’ K'inich Category 1 vases depict rulers 
dressed as way, although the specific beings being im- 
personated are distinct from those on the Lamaw Ek’ 
vessels. The Yajawte' K'inich vessels are further differ- 
entiated from those of Lamaw Ek’ by the portrayal of 
the paramount ruler with participants of lesser noble 
rank performing together in a ritual event. These 
elites are identified by personal names and titles 
rather than the way nominal captions typical of the 
Lamaw EK vessels. 

The Yajawte' K'inich Category 1 vases may be com- 
pared with the scene carved on Temple 3 Lintel 2 
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from Tikal (Fig. 4.26). Here, the ruler Dark Sun wears 
a pot-bellied jaguar costume and holds a staff (prob- 
ably a ceremonial fire-drill) in one hand and a claw- 
knife in the other. His two assistants, one in a dance 
pose, hold staffs and claw-knives and wear headbands 
with flame-like projections. Their hair is upswept and 
bound, and they wear cloth or paper waist medallions 
and have knots dangling from their noses. These same 
elements typify Sak Wayas, a way-avatar of Ahkan, 
who also appears on Tikal Altar 5 (Grube 20042: 72- 
74). The jaguar costume worn by Dark Sun perhaps 
relates to way imagery seen in other contexts such as 
the flaming jaguar dancing with Ahkan-related way 
on K2942 (Fig. 4.23). These images may specifically 
relate to the burning of the body parts of sacrificial 
victims or the bones of the venerable dead. 

Like the Tikal lintel imagery, the scenes on the Ya- 
jawte' K'inich vases emphasize the physical aspects of 
impersonation, whereas the Lamaw Ek' images trans- 
port the audience directly to the spirit world, pro- 
viding a vision of way themselves. This distinction is 
signaled by the x-ray representations of costuming as 
well as pose and gesture. The Yajawte' K'inich dancers 
assume formalized dance postures with graceful arm 
gestures and erect head and shoulders comparable to 
many dancers depicted in monumental art. In con- 
trast, the way shown on Lamaw Ek's vessels have more 
dynamic, contorted poses, often leaning dramatically 
forward or backward, and gazing up or down. These 
poses are similar to representations of way in other 
ceramic styles (e.g., K3924). These examples demon- 
strate that Maya painters utilized distinctions in fig- 
ural pose and costume renderings to indicate whether 
a dancer represents a person dressed as way or an ac- 
tual way. 

In spite of these representational differences, there 
is a clear thematic overlap between the Yajawte' 
Kinich and Lamaw Ek’ vessels beyond simply that of 
the way characters. Both groups emphasize auto-sac- 
rifice in the form of penis perforation, implied by the 
bloodletters dangling from dancers’ groins on Ms1769, 
MS1770, and the Altar de Sacrificios vase. Ms1121 im- 
plies blood sacrifice via a kneeling attendant holding 
a paper-filled bowl and bloodletting blade or stingray 
spine, and by an infant with a gaping hole in its chest, 
indicating heart sacrifice (Fig. 4.24a). These features 
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Tikal Temple 3 Lintel 2 
4.26. Tikal Temple 3 Lintel 2. Drawing by William R. Coe, from Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: Fig. 72, courtesy of the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
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4.27. Dances depicted on Ik’-style vessels involving women and men holding globular rattles: a, ms1419 (K1399); b, Ms1441 
(K3460); c, Mint Museum 89.64.4. Photographs a and b © Justin Kerr; c, photograph by Dorie Reents-Budet. 


connect the group to the second performance cate- 
gory, which depicts penis perforation and dance by 
Yajawte' K'inich and two noblemen, one of whom per- 
forms with Yajawte' K'inich on vase K534 in Category 
3 (compare Figs. 4.272, 4.284). 

The intimate relationship among dance, auto-sac- 
rifice, and the incarnation of way exemplified by the 
Category 1 vessels has been explored by David Freidel 
and Linda Schele (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 
265-267). Although the authors emphasize the role 
of rhythmic movement in inducing the trance state 
required for transformation, the prominence of blood- 
letting equipment depicted on the Ik'-style ceramic 
corpus suggests that self-inflicted pain may also have 
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contributed to the experience. Moreover, way are fre- 
quently shown vomiting, which likely relates to ritual 
purification or the excessive consumption of alcoholic 
beverages or hallucinogenic plants (e.g, K3312, 
MSO739, K7525). The prominence of intoxication in 
the iconography of way, which includes several ava- 
tars of the god of alcoholic potions, Ahkan, suggests 
that this may have been a significant means for achiev- 
ing intimacy with these liminal spirits. Ms1769 (Fig. 
4.18a) subtly evokes the royal rituals by which way 


4.28. (facing page) Rites of sacrifice and intoxication 
depicted on Ik'-style vessels: a, K534; b, K2763; c, MS0074 
(K5445); d, K6984. Photographs © Justin Kerr. 
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were manifested, juxtaposing a text that mentions the 
impersonation of a deity by Yajawte' K'inich with an 
image of the dancing way. This pairing of text and 
image suggests that the parallel effect of deity imper- 
sonation by rulers may have been the materialization 
of way, possibly in order to ensure the reception of 
spiritual offerings. 

The vessels in Category 2 (MS0902, MS1419, MS1436, 
MS1441, MS1442 [K4606], K3054, K4690, K6888, and 
Mint Museum 89.64.4) supplement the narrative of 
ritual performance by emphasizing the consump- 
tion of trance-inducing substances (Fig. 4.27). Al- 
coholic or hallucinogenic enemas were a common 
means of achieving altered states of consciousness 
among the ancient Maya (Furst 1976: 28; Furst and 
Coe 1977; Hellmuth 1985; Smet 1981, 1985; Stross and 
Kerr 1990). Yajawte' K'inich and Lamaw Ek share an 
enema on K3054, both wearing x-ray costumes simi- 
lar to those appearing on the Category 1 vessels. The 
main performer on Ms1441, who resembles Yajawte’ 
K'inich, ingests a substance from a jar held in the left 
hand of a woman (Fig. 4.27b). This jar is similar to 
the tiny ceramic vessels called “poison bottles,” which 
may have held tobacco snuff (Houston, Stuart, and 
Taube 2006: 114-115). 

The appearance of women on the Category 2 vases 
brings to mind feasting scenes in which women serve 
as attendants, bearing vessels or administering en- 
emas (k1890). However, all vessels in Category 2 ex- 
cept Ms1441 portray the women with hands held in 
a characteristic dance pose, thereby implying a per- 
formative participation beyond that of attendant. In 
several examples, the women wear long tunic dresses 
painted black or embellished with distinctive verti- 
cal lines of large circles of white or black, recalling 
the black, patterned skirt of the goddess Chak Chel 
(see Taube 1992: Figs. 50, 51). On K3054, one of the 
women is titled a lady painter-scribe. Therefore, the 
portrayal of women on the Ik'-style Category 2 vessels 
indicates that they played multiple ritual roles. 

The groups male performers typically carry globu- 
lar maraca-like rattles decorated with a short feather 
panache on top (Ms0902, MS1419, MS1442, K4690, 
K6888, Mint Museum 89.64.4). MS1436 (K3463) is 
unusual in that the lord dances with a woman dressed 
in a white net or gauze tunic. This unique rendering 
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of a woman wearing an atypical tunic dress and danc- 
ing with a man may record a different type of dance 
performance than the other vases in Category 2. 

Category 3 is represented by five vessels (Mso064, 
MSOO74, K534, K2763, K6984; Fig. 4.28). They may 
illustrate segments of the bloodletting rites of Cate- 
gories 1 and 2, although only k534 and «6984 clearly 

render dance performance per se. As a constituent 
of accession celebrations (Schele and Miller 1986: 
175-184, 192), the ritual combines blood auto- 
sacrifice and the ingestion of mind-altering substances 
via drinking, enemas, and/or smoking. On Msoo64 
a kneeling attendant hands a sacrificial knife to an 
enthroned ruler who leans toward him and grasps a 
sheath of long feathers. These same sheaths of feath- 
ers are carried by the dancers Yajawte' K'inich and 
Ajaw Tun Chak Aj K'uhun on &534 (Fig. 4.282). On 
K2763, Yajawte’ K'inich accepts a small drinking ves- 
sel from a group of seated lords, watched over by two 
women holding round bowls (Fig. 4.28b). Msoo74 
(Fig. 4.28c) portrays a drinking and smoking rite tak- 
ing place inside a palatial room, with the participants 
giving blood in auto-sacrifice and drinking what may 
be a fermented liquid contained in a large basin and 
jar. One figure holds a small drinking cup in his hand 
like that rendered on k2763. Similarly, on k6984 (Fig. 
4.28d) a woman holds a large basin, and a large jar 
is set on the floor in front of the enthroned Yajawte' 
K'inich. He faces two obeisant nobles and a dancing 
figure backed by three trumpeters, this scene perhaps 
recording the presentation or dedication of the fer- 
mented beverages to be consumed later. 

Category 4 includes representations of nobles con- 
ducting divination rituals using mirrors (Fig. 4.29). 
The scenes are rendered either without an architec- 
tural setting (ms1160, Ms1418, MS1562) or located 
inside a palace-like building, the diviner seated on 
or standing next to a throne (ms1156, K6341, LC-cb2- 
441, LC-cb2-446, LC-cb2-475). Of note are the large, 
circular, fan-like banners held by the attendants on 
ms1160, a dance accouterment found in Categories 5 
and 6 (discussed below). 

The historical circumstance of this divination rite 
and dance performance is recorded in the hiero- 
glyphic text on Ms1418 as the accession of Yajawte' 
K'inich (Fig. 4.292). Lamaw Ek’ and two attendants 


4.29. Divination rites depicted on Ik-style vessels: a, ms1418 (K1463); b, «6341. Photographs © Justin Kerr. 


witness the ritual, one attendant holding the divina- 
tion mirror. Unfortunately, their nominal texts are 
too eroded to decipher with certainty, although the 
name phrase or "signature" of Yajawte’ K'inich's per- 
sonal artist, the “tuub'al ajaw;" is apparent (Guenter, 
in Reents-Budet et al. 2007). 

K6341 (Fig. 4.29b) provides the full visual narra- 
tive of this divination performance and thereby unites 
Categories 2-4. Yajawte' K'inich has undergone blood 
sacrifice from his penis and gazes into a divination 


mirror as he rises from his bench-throne to dance. An 
attendant holds a large, circular, fan-like banner typi- 
cal of this event, and two others strike dance poses, 
one holding a long spear suggesting his warrior role. 
Two women observe the scene from the upper regis- 
ter of the architectural space, their torsos marked by 
large concentric circles that likely pertain to the style 
of tunic dresses typically worn by women participants 
depicted on the Category 2 vases. 

Category 5 is composed of five vases (MS1134, 
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4.30. Ik’-style vessel showing a dance of lords wearing black-feathered zoomorphic headdresses. Photograph © Justin Kerr 


K1050. 


MS1437, MS1648, K1050, LC-cb2-415) rendering cos- 
tumed lords dancing together, many wearing elabo- 
rate headdresses embellished with animal effigies and 
long black feathers (Fig. 4.30, Plate 13). These cos- 
tume features link the dancers with those pictured on 
the Category 2 vases (e.g., MS0902, MS1442, K4690, 
Mint Museum 89.64.4) and suggest that both groups 
portray dance performances relating to the same rit- 
ual complex. Ms1648 depicts a dancing dwarf, recall- 
ing those portrayed in the related performance scenes 
on K1452 and K6341. As in Category 2, the absence of 
architectural features focuses the viewer' attention 
on the performers and their spectacular costumes. 
The vases of Category 6 (Fig. 4.31) record the ritual 
presentation of war captives (LC-cb2-445) intended 
for sacrifice upon a scaffold (x2795), via decapita- 
tion (K680), or by other inflicted injuries that would 
generate massive blood loss (ms1783 [K6550]). Ritual 
torture also is rendered on rc-cb2-427, in which the 
seated prisoner raises his right hand to his mouth in 
a gesture similar to that of the war captives in the 
Bonampak murals who have had their fingernails 
ripped out. This type of ritual torture and sacrifice 
elsewhere is associated with accession rites during 
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which the ruler ascends the scaffold after the scaffold- 
bound victim has expired (Schele and Miller 1986: 
211, 215-216; Taube 1988). On K680 and Lc-cb2-445, 
the lords’ thrones have crossed supports that recall 
the scaffold of sacrifice. 

A sixth vase in the group augments the compo- 
nents of this performance of ritual torture and sac- 
rifice. K2025 renders a masked performer pointing a 
spear at the chest of a nearly nude dancing figure, the 
strip of paper threaded through his earlobes identify- 
ing him as a sacrificial victim (Fig. 4.31c). Between 
the aggressor and his target sits an attendant with a 
bloated face, possibly depicting a stuffed trophy head, 
who holds a divination mirror towards the threatened 
individual. Two figures with similarly bloated faces 
strike an acrobatic pose behind him. Among the three 
standing attendants is a musician providing percus- 
sive accompaniment on a large rattle and another 
figure who wields the circular banner held by partici- 
pants in Categories 3 and 5. 


4.31. (facing page) Ritual presentation of captives depicted 
on Ik-style vessels: a, K2795; b, K680; c, K2025. Photographs 
© Justin Kerr. 
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4.32. Dance of God K impersonator before enthroned lord dressed for dance depicted on an Ik’-style vessel (ms1814). 


Photograph © Justin Kerr k4120. 


Dance performances that may be associated with 
other sociopolitical events comprise Category 7 
(Ms0903, MS1795, MS1814, K1452, Museo de Vidrio 
vase; Figs. 4.32, 4.33, Plate 11). These take place on 
the broad stairways leading up to palace-like buildings 
(only the architectural setting and the faint outlines 
of dancers on the stairs are visible on Msogo3). Only 
on ms1814 does the enthroned ruler, here identified 
glyphically as Yajawte’ K'inich, participate in the per- 
formance (Fig. 4.32). Although he is depicted seated 
on a bench-throne, his costume and arm position 
imply dance. Both he and the dancer before him wear 
half face masks and gesture toward each other as if 
taking part in a joint dance. Two attendants hold the 
typical circular banners seen in Categories 3, 5, and 6, 
and musical accompaniment is provided by men play- 
ing trumpets, flutes, rattles, and a large trapezoidal in- 
strument, probably a drum. 

On ms1795 and k1452 the enthroned rulers oversee 
a performance by one and three men, respectively, 
who dance on or in front of the stairs leading up to the 
enthroned lord. Bloodletting and ritual drinking are 
indicated on Ms1795 (Fig. 4.33). The participants’ dis- 
tinctive short capes likely are specific to the nature and 
meaning of the portrayed event. Elsewhere this cape 
is worn by rulers and nobles receiving obeisant cap- 
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tives, as on a painted vase from Tikal (Culbert 1993: 
Fig. 72a) and Yaxchilán Stela 10 (Tate 1992: Fig. 130). 

K1452 indicates genital bloodletting by the bloodied 
length of knotted white fabric falling from the groin of 
each dancer (Plate 11). Like the dancers in Bonampak 
Room 3 and on Yaxchilán Stela 9, those on k1452 have 
long panels extending horizontally from their waists. 
On the vase, however, the unclear rendering of the 
dancers' groin areas provides no evidence to indicate 
precisely how the panels were attached. Still, there is 
no reason to assume a difference between the ceramic 
and monumental images, the panels likely being 
threaded through a short tab extending from the per- 
formers' apron-like hip coverings. The different colors 
and patterns of the panels—black with white crosses, 
pink with a red footprint, and solid red— may repre- 
sent painted designs, recalling the decorated clothing 
of the performers in the Bonampak murals. There is 
no evidence of the accumulation of blood on these 
panels through the hypothetical spinning dances en- 
visioned by Schele and Miller (1986: 181). 

The Museo de Vidrio vase depicts a lord, perhaps 
Yajawte' K'inich, performing a dance that may be re- 
lated to war and captive presentation or the Flapstaff 
dance. This latter event is associated with the agri- 
cultural-solar cycle of the solstices and the passing of 


ritual responsibilities between successive rulers (Tate 
1992: 94-96). At Yaxchilán, the event is identified vi- 
sually by the ruler holding a long staff to which is at- 
tached a white strip of cloth with cut-out quatrefoil 
forms (Fig. 1.11). This device is similar to the decorated 
spear held by the performer on the Museo de Vidrio 
vase, who also wears a long cape and an effigy human 
head hanging upside down on his chest. At Yaxchilán, 
this distinctive ornament is worn by the flapstaff- 
carrying ruler Bird Jaguar IV on Lintel 9 (see Fig. 1.21) 
and on Lintel 12, where he brandishes a long spear and 
stands guard over kneeling captives (Tate 1992: 190— 
191, Fig. 90). The events commemorated on these 
monuments include solstice-related rites, period- 
ending celebrations, and the concomitant presenta- 
tion of prisoners. Through comparison with the doc- 
umented Yaxchilán rites, we suggest that the scene 
on the Museo de Vidrio vase records a dance perfor- 
mance referring to a different ritual complex than 
those of Categories 1-6. 

To summarize, the Ik' pottery corpus features 
dance performances and related activities that pertain 
to the establishment and legitimation of the power of 
the ruling elite. The considerable diversity of events 
for which dance performance by the nobility was a 
requisite component underscores the sociopolitical 
and commemorative importance of dance ritual in 


Late Classic Maya society, and especially for the two 
eighth-century rulers of the Ik polity, Yajawte' K'inich 
and Lamaw Ek’. In fact, the Ik’ vessels are unusual 
within the entire corpus of Classic Maya pictorial 
ceramics for their emphasis on scenes of dance per- 
formed explicitly in the context of political events. 
What circumstances prompted the creation of this 
atypical group of drinking vessels? The answer may 
be found in a comparison of the Ik' corpus with the 
murals from Bonampak. As discussed in Chapter 2, 
the murals in the three rooms of Structure 1 read as 
a sequential narrative of heir designation rites, which 
include (1) the public display of the legitimate heir; 
(2) his consecration of legitimacy via tribute presen- 
tation (perhaps feasting, too, suggested by bundles 
of cacao beans) and dance performance by the ruler 
and nobility with full musical accompaniment; (3) a 
battle and the taking of captives; (4) their ritual tor- 
ture and decapitation on a broad stairway, overseen 
by the ruler and members of the nobility (including 
warriors and women); (5) dance performance by the 
ruler and nobility on the stairs of the building; (6) 
personal blood sacrifice by the royal family; and (7) a 
gathering of seated nobles as witnesses who converse 
with each other (Miller 1986: 24-25). The main text 
of Room 1 mentions accession, confirming the mo- 
tive underlying the murals' events (Miller 1986: 149). 


4.33. Dancer performing before enthroned lord depicted on an IK-style vessel (ms1795). Photograph © Justin Kerr k4825. 
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Musical accompaniment, opulent costuming, circular 
banners, and other visual ornamentations embellish 
each scene and the participants. 

The Ik ceramic corpus represents a comparable 
ensemble of ritual themes and associated iconogra- 
phy. Categories 1 and 4 pertain specifically to acces- 
sion to the throne. Military battle and captive-taking 
are implied in Categories 5 and 6. The captives' dis- 
play, torture, and sacrifice are rendered on the vases 
in Category 6, and the performance of personal blood 
sacrifice, including the participation of noble women, 
is depicted on the vessels of Categories 2 and 3. Cer- 
tain performances, such as the dance with wing-like 
panels depicted on k1452 (Plate 11), have direct paral- 
lels at Bonampak. The only noteworthy difference be- 
tween the Bonampak murals and the Ik’ pottery cor- 
pus is the rendering of tribute presentation, occurring 
on the vessels outside the immediate context of dance 
(see MS1373, MS1406) in contrast to being an integral 
component in the Bonampak murals. 

The overarching iconological significance of the 
Bonampak murals indicates that crucial moments of 
dynastic change among the Classic Maya were articu- 
lated through ritual performance. As expressions of 
political legitimacy steeped in religious ideology, these 
performances ensured social and political continuity 
(Miller 1986: 150). However, just as its monumental 
counterpart at Bonampak, the extreme elaboration of 
ceremonies depicted on the Ik’ ceramic corpus sug- 
gests succession had became unpredictable at the end 
of the Late Classic period (see Miller 1986: 151). 

Finely painted pottery of the Classic period, in- 
cluding the Ik vases, functioned mainly as high-status 
food service vessels used during feasts that celebrated 
elite social and political events, many taking place 
in palace compounds (Reents-Budet 2000, 2001). 
Palace middens contain the physical traces of these 
events, including edible animal bones (for Motul de 
San José, see Emery 2003: 40-41), ash and charcoal, 
and painted ceramics of both local and foreign origin. 
As a sociopolitical mechanism, feasting builds and 
maintains political and social alliances, and stimu- 
lates economic interaction (Burgoa 1989; Pohl 1994; 
Smith, Wharton, and Olson 2003). Tribute items 
such as cloth, cacao, jade jewelry, quetzal feathers, 
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and Spondylus shells were frequently presented in 
the context of feasts, and lordly hosts reciprocated by 
giving finely painted vessels to their guests (Reents- 
Budet 2000; Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 72-105). The 
variety and sumptuousness of costumes worn by the 
dancers on Ik”-style pottery may therefore be equated 
symbolically with large quantities of tribute acquired 
from diverse sources. The imagery thus complements 
the function of the vessels themselves, constituting 
a visual acknowledgment of gifts received during 
the feast and the power of the host to acquire such 
largesse. In this way, the vessels' historical and ideo- 
logical contents enhanced the status and power of the 
host while also referencing the social bonds between 
host and guest. 

The large number of Ik-style pictorial drinking 
vases points to the importance of feasting in the Ik’ 
polity, especially during the reign of Yajawte' K'inich. 
The impetus for the production of the Ik' corpus may 
have been the political, economic, and dynastic in- 
stability in the region during the mid-eighth century. 
Local dynastic problems are indicated by the fact that 
Yajawte' K'inich's successor, Lamaw EK, was not his 
son but instead a contemporary member of the Ik no- 
bility. Further, the Late Classic period throughout the 
southern Maya lowlands is characterized by frequent 
and drastic shifts in political alliance and the con- 
joined socioeconomic power structures (Martin and 
Grube 2000). The changing fortunes of the Ik’ polity 
are suggested by hieroglyphic texts, which chronicle 
the capture of lords from the Ik’ polity by various sites 
in the mid to late eighth century. Nevertheless, by the 
mid-ninth century, its rulers had witnessed dynastic 
rituals at other sites, a sign of political ascendancy 
(Houston 1993: 117; Stuart 1993: 327). 

Not surprisingly, the distinctive Ik’-style pottery is 
found in elite middens and ritual contexts at many 
sites both within and outside the polity (Reents-Budet 
et al. 2007). This distribution pattern connotes the 
crucial role of feasting rites among the Ik' rulers as 
they developed, realigned, and reinforced their inter- 
nal and external alliances within the volatile sociopo- 
litical environment of the final years of the Late Clas- 
sic period, particularly the mid to late eighth century. 
The diverse portrayals of different kinds of perfor- 


mance painted on these vessels—all of which pertain 
to rites of authority—indicate not only the emerging 
power of the Ik’ polity, but also the centrality of dance 
performance to the establishment and reification of 
legitimate political power. 


Conclusions 


Classic Maya pictorial ceramics were produced to 
serve a variety of social needs within specific political 
environments. The loss of archaeological provenience 
for the majority of surviving whole vessels hinders our 
ability to understand these many roles. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to reconstruct a portion of the circum- 
stances of production and use through a combined in- 
vestigation of artistic style, visual narrative, and paste 
chemical compositional analysis. The combined evi- 
dence indicates that painted pottery played a key role 
on the sociopolitical stage, especially during the Late 
Classic period, as food service wares and gifts used 
and exchanged during feasts sponsored by the ruling 
elite. The painted imagery on these fancy food service 
vessels, including the mythic and elite narratives and 
their artistic flair, served as visual markers of prestige 
and power for the sponsoring patrons and receivers 
of these artworks. Painted Maya pottery traditionally 
has been deemed a funerary ware due to its presence 
in tombs and burials. However, the use-wear marks 
of most vessels, their frequent portrayals in feasting 
scenes, and their hieroglyphic texts indicating a food- 
service role all point to active use by the living. 

The vessels’ painted imagery includes decorative 
motifs, icons with religious or political connotations, 
portrayals of deities and humans, and scenes of mythic 
and ritual events. Of the latter two groups, one of the 
pervasive narratives is that of dance performance, 
its frequency implying an important role in Classic 
Maya culture. The visual representation of dance on 
the Tikal Dancer plates and Holmul-style pottery is 
an artistic development that occurred largely within 
the context of ceramic art itself. That is, these two 
styles’ iconographic themes pertain to the functions 
of painted pictorial ceramics as artifacts communicat- 
ing the sociopolitical identity of its users couched in 
mythic narratives. Both share the image of the danc- 


ing Maize God, the narrative referring to mythologi- 
cal events that expressed the fundamental ideologies 
of birth, death, and resurrection that defined the an- 
cient Maya worldview. 

The Maize God’s dance imagery could be rendered 
as an epic event at the beginning of time or, rarely, 
as a ruler performing in the guise of this deity. In ei- 
ther case, the antediluvian imagery was adapted to fit 
the requirements of local traditions, specific histori- 
cal rites, and/or a lord’s personal agenda. The wide 
distribution of the dancing Maize God theme under- 
scores its primacy to Classic-period cultural identity 
throughout the Maya region. Indeed, no other deity 
is represented so frequently as a dancer and in media 
that were so well known across the entire panorama 
of ancient Maya art. Likewise, the distribution of 
Holmul-style and Tikal Dancer pottery throughout 
two contiguous polities and the vessels’ relatively 
broad distribution within a variety of elite and semi- 
elite contexts within each polity indicate that they 
were used by a fairly wide segment of the respective 
populations. 

In contrast, the imagery of the Ik’-style pottery cor- 
pus features performance in the context of the con- 
stituent rites of accession to the throne that charac- 
terize Classic Maya royal succession. The imagery 
focuses on two paramount rulers of the Ik’ polity, por- 
traying the specific performance-based components 
of their accession ceremonies and the aristocratic 
participants and witnesses. The vases highlight the 
performative aspects of accession rites, underscoring 
the necessity of public performance and dance ritu- 
als by the assembled nobility for the legitimation of 
political authority. 

The Ik'-style pottery focuses on the ritual perfor- 
mances of individual rulers rather than on a funda- 
mental mythic ideology incorporating dance that 
underlies regal authority, as seen in the Holmul-style 
and Tikal Dancer ceramics. The historical impetus 
for this highly personalized representation of per- 
formance may be related to the increasingly volatile 
political environment of the eighth century and the 
desires of the vessels' royal patrons to augment their 
prestige and power via such avenues as feasting rites 
to become more potent and effective players. 
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Both case studies also imply the amassing and re- 
distribution of luxury goods as an integral part of the 
feasting rites during which dances were held. Inter- 
estingly, the Holmul Dancer and Tikal Dancer styles 
subsume this social process to a religious icon—that 
of the dancing Maize God, who performs laden with 
jewelry and feathers. In contrast, the Ik-style vases 
represent tribute and feasting as an inherent part of 
political events involving named individuals in per- 
formative contexts. This follows the styles focus on 
historical narrative and its suggested substantial so- 
ciopolitical role. In spite of these stylistic and func- 
tional differences, all three pottery painting styles 
emphasize performance as integral to the sociopoliti- 
cal process and ideological precepts that sanctioned 
Classic Maya rulership and created social identity 
through observation and participation. 
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The Architectural 
Settings of Dance 


The descriptions of Maya dance ritual and architec- 
ture by early Spanish colonial authors made a lasting 
impression on modern scholarship. Diego de Landa, 
for example, writes of a performance in Yucatán of 
some eight hundred warriors dancing with streamers: 
"They dance to a beat and with the long war-like step, 
and among them there is not one who does not keep 
time; and in their dances they are generally heavy, for 
they do not stop dancing the whole day, because food 
and drink are brought to them there" (Tozzer 1941: 
94). With similar grandiose visions in mind, Diego 
Garcia de Palacio (1985 [1576]: 50) likened the stair- 
way-enclosed courtyards at Copan to the Colosseum 
in Rome. Contemporary writers on the ancient Maya 
frequently superimpose these images, suggesting that 
ancient Maya dance performances were fundamen- 
tally public rites in which rulers danced in plazas 
“before the transfixed gaze of their people” (Freidel, 
Schele, and Parker 1993: 259, 265). This conception of 
performance is essential to the theory of the Classic 
Maya as weak “theater states” in which mass rituals 
such as dance performance created an image of com- 
munity among participants of different social status 
(see Demarest 2004: 206-207; Inomata 2006a). 

Some kinds of evidence bear out the notion of Clas- 
sic Maya dance performance as similar to mass spec- 
tacle. Carved monuments depicting dancers were 
sometimes erected in places of public assembly. For 
example, some of the stelae installed in front of the 
stairway between the Great Plaza and the North Acro- 
polis at Tikal depict rulers in dance costume, wearing 
shell tinklers, deity headdresses, and backracks (Figs. 
5.1, 5.2). 

Many large centers, however, included both open, 
public zones and palace compounds where more ex- 
clusive, elite dances were also celebrated. This dichot- 
omy is evident in the plan of Copán, which has a public 
plaza to the north and restricted palace courtyards to 
the south (Fig. 5.3). Polychrome pottery preserves nu- 
merous images of palace dances, frequently witnessed 
by the ruler (Plate 11). Classic Maya dance, therefore, 
was not always conducted as a mass spectacle. 

The consideration of architecture offers a unique 
opportunity to explore the venues for performance. 
This process involves not only the identification of 
sites for dance, but also a consideration of how these 
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5.1. View of the Great Plaza of Tikal and the stelae arranged 
in front of the stairway leading to the North Acropolis. 


Photo by author. 


Tikal Stela 11 
5.2. Tikal Stela 11. Drawing by William R. Coe, from Jones 
and Satterthwaite 1982: Fig. 16, courtesy of the University of 


Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
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spaces affected the movement of performers and audi- 
ence members. The first of these issues, the function- 
ality of architecture, embraces two distinct meanings: 
the actual, historical use of a structure and its ideal, 
intended function. 

Physical remains are sometimes cited in order to 
identify the actual use of architecture in relation to 
dance, although the evidence is often equivocal. For 
example, musical instruments are found in a variety 
of contexts, including tombs, palace rooms, temple 
platforms, causeways, and even garbage dumps, sug- 
gesting no clear pattern of distribution across the 
Maya realm. The place where an instrument is found 
does not prove its use in this locale. Further, some 
objects, such as pottery whistles and ocarinas, could 
have been used for purposes other than dance accom- 
paniment (Ruscheinsky 2003). Thus, their deposition 
at Maya sites may not correlate precisely with dance 
performance. 

A more compelling argument using artifact distri- 
bution to infer dance functionality for a structure has 
been made in the case of Structure M7-33 at Aguateca 
(Inomata 2006b: 203). This large platform, measuring 
over 7 m E-W x 25 m N-S, is located immediately to 
the west of Structure M7-22, a vaulted structure inside 
of which were found an extensive array of artifacts in- 
cluding small ceramic drums, shell ornaments, a pos- 
sible pyrite mirror, and two ceramic masks (Inomata 
et al. 2001). These artifacts suggest that this room 
served as a storage chamber for dance paraphernalia. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the nearby platform, 
Structure M7-33, served as a stage for performances 
using these costume elements and instruments. 

While suggestive, artifact distribution is rarely a 
useful tool for discerning dance functionality, in part 
because the Maya often removed debris from ceremo- 
nial spaces to middens. The method is also limited 
in two ways. First, it does not address the form and 
meaning of the dances that might have taken place in 
these spaces. Second, the analysis of artifact distribu- 
tion has little to say about the basic function of archi- 
tecture, which is to organize the space and the move- 
ment of people. Because architecture and dance are 
both spatial media, it is useful to consider how archi- 
tectural forms relate to the spatial dimension of dance 
experience. 


5.3. Illustration of the site core of Copán showing the Great Plaza to the left and the Acropolis to the right. From Proskouria- 


koff 1946: 33, courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


One technique for interpreting the relationship of 
human movement to ancient architectural spaces is by 
imagining movement of people through and around it 
(Richards 1993; J. Thomas 1993; Tilley 1994, 2004; see 
also Bachelard 1969). This approach to architecture, 
which is phenomenological in nature, is convergent 
with traditional art historical spatial analysis and 
remains useful for interpreting architecture in rela- 
tion to dance. Although in its purest application, the 
phenomenological "reading" of a space can degener- 
ate into formalism, the technique is compatible with 
other methods, including semantic and historical 
analysis. 

One study that attempted to address movement pat- 
terns in Maya architecture in this manner is Schele 
and Freidel's (1990: 96-129) analysis of Structure 5c- 
2nd at Cerros, Belize (Fig. 5.4). This Late Preclassic 
temple-pyramid featured a large masonry superstruc- 
ture set atop a basal platform built in two levels. The 
superstructure has an asymmetrical plan, terminating 


5.4. Drawing of Cerros Structure sc-2nd (reconstructed 
projection) showing ritual path. Drawing after Schele and 
Freidel 1990: Fig. 3.6, with modifications by the author, 
courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Meso- 
american Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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in a small inner sanctum at its southeastern corner, 
accessed via a labyrinthine corridor. 

Schele and Freidel suppose that this plan was based 
on a conventional ritual movement involving rites of 
private ancestral communication in the inner sanc- 
tum, followed by a procession via the corridor and 
concluding with a public presentation on the shallow 
porch in front of the doorway. From here, the per- 
formers movement proceeded down the axial stair- 
way, pausing midway to the ground level on a larger 
platform. The plan of this building, then, emphasizes 
the essential contrast between two segments of ritual 
choreography. The curving path inside the enclosed 
spaces of the temple superstructure signifies the jour- 
ney through the bowels of the underworld, while 


the linear movement along the stairway, framed by 
astronomical images, suggests a state of solar apo- 
theosis. This performance, then, embodies a narra- 
tive concerning the shamanistic journey between the 
spiritual and mundane worlds. 

While enlightening, the reading of spaces in terms 
of ritual narrative is only partially relevant to the in- 
terpretation of the spatial dynamic of dance. This is 
because the analysis works at the level of general body 
orientation but does not yield precise information 
concerning performance genre (see also Reese-Taylor 
2002). Phenomenological analyses therefore need to 
be combined with some other method for identifying 
intended function. 

Fortunately, the Maya frequently used symbolic de- 


5.5. Carved pillars depicting processing warriors, Temple of the Warriors, Chichén Itzá. Photo by author. 
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vices, such as dedicatory texts or architectural deco- 
ration, to indicate a buildings specific function.’ For 
example, the Rosalila structure at Copán is embla- 
zoned with Sun God, macaw, and quetzal emblems 
that function as glyphic references to the ancestral 
king K'inich Yax Kuk’ Mo, who is probably buried 
beneath the structure (Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 
2005). Moreover, smoke vents and other references to 
incense burners on the facade suggest that the build- 
ing is an ancestral shrine where offerings to the de- 
ceased ruler were burned (Taube 2004b). 

Maya ceremonial architecture is often adorned 
with figures of humans engaged in ritual dance, as we 
have already seen on Copán Structure 101-22 and the 
House of the Bacabs (Fig. 3.15, 3.29). The integration 
of these images into the spatial matrix of architecture 
renders them meaningful in two specific ways. First, 
the reading of these images as symbols enables us to 
decipher the themes of the performances that the 
structure was designed to host. Second, as has often 
been noted, one of the major functions of Maya art is 
to perpetuate aspects of ritual, to express it in material 
form, even while the content may be drastically edited 
and the space reconfigured (Schele and Miller 1986: 
38). Through the process of representation, the sense 
of movement in performance is altered, reducing it to 
simplified conventions of bodily form, as discussed in 
previous chapters. These images, however, are some- 
times arranged in an architectural matrix such that 
they reconstitute patterns of movement. In this way, 
a building may be “choreographed” so that it implies 
canonical movement patterns as a narrative. 

Such a function has been touched upon in relation 
to Room 1 of Bonampak, in which the viewers en- 
trance into the room is anticipated in the orientation 
of the figures represented in the murals (see Chapter 
2). This assimilates the viewer into the work as a par- 
ticipant in the depicted festival. Architectural sculp- 
ture was also used in this manner, as has been noted 
at Chichén Itzá in the context of the Temple of the 
Warriors (Kristan-Graham 2001: 354; Schele and Fre- 
idel 1990: 364). Here, scores of striding figures were 
carved on the sixty-one stone pillars that form the col- 
onnade in front of the structure (Fig. 5.5). The con- 
sistent orientation of these figures suggests bodies in 
procession. At the front of the stairway are eight pil- 


lars carved with images of bound prisoners, as if they 
are about to be swept up the stairway by the massed 
forces gathering behind them. The sense of impend- 
ing ritual action in this program is in actuality a so- 
phisticated spatial narrative, designed both to awaken 
memories of familiar performances as well as to per- 
petuate the ritual action by drawing the viewer into 
the pictorial universe.” 

The particular way in which Maya architecture ac- 
tively assimilates the audience into the spatial matrix 
of performance underscores the fact that the Maya 
did not conceive of space as strictly representational. 
Indeed, rather than being an inanimate vehicle for 
performance, space was conceived as a co-participant 
in ritual (Wright 2005). The personification of Maya 
architecture, mainly through deity faces emblazoned 
on facades, was therefore more than a metaphor for 
power, also expressing the way in which architecture 
actively contributed to the spatial medium of perfor- 
mance. Likewise, in this chapter I will suggest that 
dance was an important medium for articulating the 
symbolic reciprocity between space and image: not 
only were buildings marked with dance imagery, but 
dances were "built" through their embellishment with 
architectural features. This coordination was essential 
to ancient Maya conceptions of the agency of space. 

As an illustration of the way in which Maya archi- 
tecture both awakened and instilled memories of 
performance, this chapter proceeds through two case 
studies utilizing contrasting approaches. The first 
looks at dance and architecture largely from an icono- 
graphic perspective, noting the ways in which raised 
platforms at Copán, Yaxuná, Chichén Itzá, and other 
sites in the Yucatán are symbolically associated with 
particular dance themes. The second study combines 
the thematic approach with spatial analysis to arrive at 
new interpretations of palace and temple complexes 
as dance venues at the sites of Xcalumkín, Campeche, 
and Copán. The viewer is positioned such that he ex- 
periences the architectural space as an image of the 
supernatural communion inherent in sacred dance. 
This has important implications for interpreting the 
role of aesthetics in constructing identity in Maya so- 
ciety. Both case studies illuminate how spatial venues 
for dance addressed the specific characteristics of per- 
former and audience. 
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Case Study 1: Dance Platforms at 
Copan and the Yucatan 


In the literature on Maya archaeology and art history, 
the most commonly cited architectural setting for 
dance performances is the so-called *dance platform." 
This notion was inspired in part by Diego de Landa's 
identification of two small platforms at Chichén Itzá, 
the Temple of the Eagles and the Temple of the Cones, 
as venues for farces and comedies (Tozzer 1941: 179). 
While the structures at Chichén Itzá are square-plan 
platforms in a large plaza zone, the Classic-period 
structures identified as dance platforms, such as 
Aguateca Structure M7-33 (mentioned above), may be 
located in palace complexes as well as public areas. 


Dance Platforms at Copán 

Among the many structures identified as dance plat- 
forms in the southern lowlands, most discussion has 
focused on Copán Structure 101.25, an elevated ma- 
sonry platform on the west side of the East Court of 


the Acropolis (Fig. 5.6; Fash et al. 1992: 434). This 
large platform measures 8.5 m E-W by 35 m N-S, with 
a plain, undivided surface and no evidence of a super- 
structure. Surface wear of the platform is suggested 
by the fact that its floor had been resurfaced at least 
once in antiquity. 

The main evidence cited in support of the inter- 
pretation of Structure 101-25 as a dance platform is its 
spatial contiguity with Structure 101-224. This mid- to 
late-eighth-century structure occupies the northwest 
corner of the East Court, abutting the north side of 
Structure 101-25. Originally, it had a facade that was 
heavily decorated with mosaic sculpture, including 
large woven designs similar to the patterns of a plaited 
mat. These are located above the three doorways on 
the upper zone of the south facade, as well as on the 
back and sides of the building (Fig. 5.7). 

Interpreting the mat as a glyphic (phonetic) sign 
reading pop, Barbara Fash et al. (1992) interpreted 
Structure 101224 as analogous to the popol nah of 
sixteenth-century Yucatán (see also Fash 1992: 93-96, 


5.6. Image of the East Court at Copán showing Structure 101-25 and the Jaguar Stairway on the left, and Structure 101-22 
on the right. Between them is Structure 101-224. From Proskouriakoff 1946: 45, courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of 


Washington. 
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Copan Temple 22a Facade 


5.7. Copan Structure 10L-22A, south facade. Drawing by Barbara Fash, after Fash 1991: Fig. 85, courtesy of the Instituto 


Hondureño de Antropología e Historia. 


1996). A dictionary of colonial Yucatec describes this 
type of structure as a “community house where they 
assemble to discuss public affairs and learn to dance 
for the town festivals" (Martinez Hernández 1929: 
779). A seventeenth-century Ch’olti’ dictionary con- 
tains a similar reference to a building called a popol 
otot (literally, “community house”), which is defined 
as a “cabildo” or town hall (Moran 1935: 13). Such 
structures seem to relate to a broader Mesoamerican 
pattern of communal dance-training facilities, such 
as the central Mexican mixcoacalli, where “all of the 
singers of Mexico and Tlatilulco met to await the or- 
ders of the lord” (Sahagün 1969, vol. 2: 313). 

Although the hypothesis that Structure 10L-22A 
served as a gathering place and dance-training facil- 
ity for lineage representatives has gained widespread 
acceptance, there is reason to question the interpreta- 
tion (Plank 2003: 337-349; Wagner 2000). First, there 
is no explicit textual evidence, such as a dedication in- 
scription, confirming that this was the intended func- 
tion of the building. In addition, the mat patterns on 
the facade, which were critical to the initial identifi- 
cation of the structure as a popol nah, should not be 
"read" in this way, as this design is common in Maya 
art and had various meanings, including general asso- 
ciations with royalty (Robicsek 1975). Mat designs are 
found on the facades of many buildings that appear to 
have had functions other than as a popol nah. For ex- 
ample, the walls of a Late Preclassic threshold building 


(Structure H-Sub 10) at Uaxactün had large mat de- 
signs interspersed with human figures surrounded in 
cloud scrolls and standing atop sacred thrones. These 
figures seem to relate most closely to the iconography 
of ancestral portraits, and thus appear inappropriate 
for a council house.’ 

Elisabeth Wagner (2000) marshals considerable ev- 
idence that Structure 101-224 was an ancestral shrine 
rather than a dance-training facility or community 
meeting house. For instance, the various toponyms on 
the facade are linked to the underworld (the realm out 
of which deceased ancestors are resurrected) and have 
no demonstrated association with social groups or res- 
idential compounds within the Copán polity (cf. Fash 
et al. 1992; Fash 2005: 132). Several of the figures as- 
sociated with these toponyms wear headdresses with 
aquatic motifs, suggesting their status as deceased an- 
cestors in the underworld. The cornice sculptures of 
the building include vertically orientated serpent (cen- 
tipede) heads projecting from 158 glyphs alternating 
with 1533 Ajaw faces." This cluster of motifs symbol- 
izes the soul-force that resides in breath and expires 
upon death (Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006: 143). 
Mat patterns, such as those which appear prominently 
on the Structure 101-22A facade, also frequently ap- 
pear as part of this complex of imagery. 

Archaeological evidence from Structure 101-224 
can also be interpreted in terms of its proposed func- 
tion as an ancestral shrine. For example, the circular 
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5.8. Figure from Jaguar Stairway (Structure 101-24), Copán. 
Photo by author. 


stone altar in the center of the entrance to the inner 
chamber probably served as a support for incense 
burners used in rites of ancestor veneration. More- 
over, a large midden found near the southwest corner 
of the structure could be the remains of feasting rites 
in honor of the dead (cf. Fash et al. 1992: 426, 427). 
Though dances may have been associated with Struc- 
ture 10L-22A, there is no evidence that this structure 
was a dance-training facility from archaeology, epigra- 
phy, or iconography. 

The intended function of Structure 101-25 must 
therefore be determined based on internal evidence. 
This platform was accessed by the Jaguar Stairway 
(Structure 101-24), which led from the West Court 
(see Fig. 5.6). The stairway was named after the fig- 
ures of two rampant jaguars flanking the outset lower 
staircase (Fig. 5.8). These creatures wear collars and 
loincloths and are shown standing on their hind legs 
with one paw extended. The combined details of bi- 
pedal stance, costume, and bodily proportions suggest 
that these depict humans attired as jaguar-spirits, pos- 
sibly way. This is similar to representations on ceram- 
ics (Figs. 3.12, 4.19). Presumably, they commemorate 
performances associated with the stairway or the false 
ballcourt below, designated by three highly eroded 
rectangular markers arranged in a line (see Fig. 5.6). 
Captives were probably displayed on the stairs and tor- 
tured, then bound and hurled to their deaths on the 
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false ballcourt (Miller 1988: 175-181). This symbolism 
is reinforced by the two skulls carved on the fourth 
riser of the lower stair. 

Such rites may have been related to the veneration 
of ancestors, as beneath the stairway was an impor- 
tant royal burial, probably that of the sixth-century 
Ruler 8 (Burial 92-2, the Sub-Jaguar Tomb; Bell et al. 
2004: 151-154). This system of tomb, stairway, and 
false ballcourt invites comparison with other struc- 
tures, particularly with Yaxchilán Temple 33. The up- 
permost flight of the Jaguar Stairway features a central 
stair block adorned with an image of the Jaguar Fire 
God, who emerges from the jaws of a reptile flanked 
by large star symbols. This block may have served as a 
support for incense burners used during ceremonies of 
ancestor veneration (see Stuart 1998: 399; Taube 1998: 
449-452). This ceremonial use of the Jaguar Stairway 
is consistent with references to the breath-spirit of the 
dead on Structure 101-224. It is particularly interest- 
ing that one of the supernatural toponyms included 
on the facade, the “five flower place,” was emblazoned 
on one of the buildings commissioned by Copan Ruler 
8 (Looper 2003a: 67, 234). It is possible that 10L-22A 
was dedicated to this ruler. 

Whatever the function of Structure 101-224, icono- 
graphic evidence from Structure 101-25 suggests that 
dances associated with way manifestation and ances- 
tor communication were performed nearby. The po- 
sitioning of the jaguar way figures at the base of the 
stairway indicates the court as a likely performance 
venue. The platform may have served various ritual 
functions, as a place where captives were displayed 
prior to their execution, or as a banquet area where 
lords drank and feasted in preparation for the mani- 
festation of way. 

A similar interpretation applies to the so-called 
Reviewing Stand (Structure 101-12), a shallow ter 
race on the south side of Structure 101-11, in the West 
Court of the Copán Acropolis (Fig. 5.9). Fronting the 
terrace is a stairway composed of six monumental ris- 
ers, the uppermost of which has a dedication text re- 
cording the date March 23, 769 (Schele 1987). In the 
center is a bust that probably represented the deity ci 
of the Palenque triad. Two simian figures, crouching 
on one knee and holding rattles, frame the upper step 


5.9. Reviewing Stand (Structure 101-12), with Structure 101-11 at rear, Copán. From Proskouriakoff 1946: 49, courtesy of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Copan Review Stand East/West 


(Fig. 5.10; Miller 1988: 160). The active poses of these 
monkey-men, as well as the musical instruments they 
hold, have led various scholars to interpret them in 
relation to dance (Baudez 1989: 50, 1994: 183; Schele 
and Miller 1986: 122-123). 

Like the jaguars that adorn Structure 101-25, these 
figures are also way, and their performance is tied 
to sacrificial ritual. Similar simian way frequently 
act as musicians in association with scenes of smok- 
ing, drinking, and enema-taking (see Taube 1989b: 
364-366). On the incised peccary skull from Copán, 
one such figure holds a rattle adjacent to a jaguar way 
who presents an enema funnel or syringe (Fig. 5.11). 
At Copán, the figures preside over a false ballcourt 
designated by three square markers in the court below 
and decorated with images of God K holding a sacrifi- 
cial bowl and wreathed in flames (Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker 1993: 352-353; Miller 1988: 163). Schele and 
Miller (1986: 122-123) regard the aquatic deity Gr, as 


5.10. Simian figure holding rattle, Copán Reviewing 
Stand. Drawing by Eliud Guerra, courtesy of the Instituto 
Hondureño de Antropología e Historia. 
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Hj 


Copan Peccary Skull 


5.11. The way K'an Winik Paw with jaguar holding enema 


funnel, as depicted on an incised peccary skull from Copán, 
Tomb 1. Drawing by Barbara Fash, after Fash 2001: Fig. 24, 
courtesy of the artist. 


well as the conch shell sculptures found on the upper 
terrace of the Reviewing Stand, as indications of an 
underworld context for the sacrifices that took place 
in association with the stairway and the court below. 

In sum, both the Jaguar Stairway/Structure 101-25 
complex and the Reviewing Stand were designed to 
facilitate complex rituals of ancestor veneration in- 
volving feasting, drinking, dance, and sacrifice. While 
Structure 10L25 might have been designed specifi- 
cally to honor Ruler 8, the Reviewing Stand probably 
commemorated Ruler 15, whose tomb presumably lies 
behind it, within Structure 101-11 (see Martin and 
Grube 2000: 209). Thus, these structures were not 
simply “dance platforms," but components of shrine 
systems for complex elite ceremonies, of which trans- 
formational and sacrificial dance was one component. 
The closest pictorial analogies for these ceremonies 
are the way-incarnation images from painted ceram- 
ics discussed in the previous chapter (Figs. 3.12, 3.13, 
4.18, 4.19. 4.24). 

In contrast to these relatively restricted venues for 
dance and related rites, Copán also accommodated 
larger dance platforms that probably served a less ex- 
clusive audience. An example is the platform fronting 
Structure 10L-3, to the east of the Great Plaza (Fig. 
5.12). Two stairways provide access to the platform: 
one extending along the entire west side, leading to 
the Great Plaza, with another, narrower staircase on 
the south side leading to the Middle Plaza. Not only is 
this location much more accessible than the Acropolis 
structures, but Platform 10r-3 extends about 60 m on 
its east-west axis and about 60 m at its widest point. 
Where it joins Structure 101-3 on the east, the plat- 
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form contracts to about 30 m wide. Thus, in area it is 
about nine times larger than Structure 101-25 in the 
Acropolis. 

David Freidel and Linda Schele identified this plat- 
form as a dance-related venue based on its associa- 
tion with a pair of small sculptures depicting danc- 
ing Maize Gods (Fig. 5.13; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
1993: 463). These were found 15 feet in front of the 
row of buildings that defines the northern edge of 
this platform, Structure 101-223 (Gordon 1896: 2, 
24). Although the Maize God sculptures may have 
been found in a secondary context, Structure 101-223 
provides additional evidence that this platform might 
have been associated with dance. 

Based partly on ethnohistorical analogy, Charles 
Cheek and M. L. Spink (1986) interpreted Structure 
10L-223 as a young men's house. Such buildings were 
reported in the early colonial period across Mesoamer- 
ica. For the Yucatec, Landa writes, “... they were ac- 
customed to have in each town a large house, whitened 
with lime, open on all sides, where the young men 
came together for their amusements. They played ball 
and a kind of game of beans, like dice, as well as many 
others. Almost always they all slept together here also 
until they married" (Tozzer 1941: 124). Among the 
Ch’ol, such structures were also used as dormitories 
by men whose wives were pregnant (Thompson 1938: 
596). Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas (1967, vol. 2: 215, 
217) asserts that the structures were located adjacent 
to temples, serving as places where men prepared 
themselves for ritual. They also sometimes functioned 
as schools, similar to the central Mexican telpochcalli 
(Miles 1957: 769; Townsend 2000: 166-167, 170). 

In making their case for the young men's house, 
Cheek and Spink noted several features that distin- 
guish Structure 101-223 from a strictly residential 
building. This building witnessed several phases of 
construction during the Late Classic period, in which 
its sequential rooms were fitted with benches and one 
room was later converted into a sweat bath. Cheek and 
Spink noted the large size of the rooms and benches, 
which would be appropriate for a group dormitory. 
They also cited the limited floor space for domestic ac- 
tivities inside the rooms, as well as a lack of sculptural 
decoration which would be expected of a residence of 
comparable size. The sweat bath installed in Room 2 


5.12. Plan of Great Plaza, Copán, showing platform in front of Structures 101-3 and 101-223. Drawing by Refugio Murcia, 


after Hohmann and Vogrin 1982, courtesy of the Instituto Hondurefio de Antropología e Historia. 


5.13. Maize God sculpture from near Structure 101-223, 
Copan. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David Schele, courtesy 
of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican 
Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org, and the Instituto Hondurefio 
de Antropología e Historia. 


may have been a site for ritual purification. Finally, no 
hearths or extensive trash deposits were found adja- 
cent to the building. 

This evidence points to a ritual use of Structure 
10L-223 similar to that of the young men's houses of 
the early colonial period. What the colonial descrip- 
tions lack, however, is any reference to dance. Never- 
theless, in some contemporary highland Maya com- 
munities such as San Andrés Xecul, dance training is 
carried out in rented or borrowed houses where the 
men and boys sleep during the day and receive ritual 
instruction at night." No food is prepared inside these 
modern houses, but is brought in from kitchens lo- 
cated elsewhere. The identification of Platform 101-3 
as a "dance platform" is therefore suggestive by anal- 
ogy, though not conclusive. It is through comparisons 
with architectural complexes elsewhere in the Maya 
area that the functions of open patios and platforms 
in relation to dance performance become clear. 


Dance Platforms in the Puuc Region 

In contrast to Copán, some sites employed a more ex- 
plicit “marking” of the function of platforms as dance 
venues through the installation of stelae represent- 
ing dancers on platforms. For example, at Quiriguá, 
a 100 X 85 m platform built in the northern part of 
the Great Plaza supported a series of stelae depicting a 
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5.14. Map of Itzimte showing location of stela platform, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 6, 


reproduced courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


ruler in dance attire, as well as dancing gods (see Fig. 
5.48; Looper 2001). This platform was located in the 
most accessible area of the site, suggesting the public 
nature of these performances. 

In the northwest Yucatan, stelae were employed in 
a variety of settings (Grube 2003: 345). At some sites 
in the southern sector of this region, such as Edzna, 
Muluchtzekel, Pixoy, and Tzum, stelae are installed 
in plazas, similar to southern lowland sites (Grube 
2003: 345). At other, more central Puuc sites—such 
as Itzimte, Uxmal, Sayil, Xcorralché, and Yaxché 
Xla(b)pak—stelae were erected on low platforms, usu- 
ally square or rectangular in shape. In contrast, stelae 
are absent from the western Puuc area. This regional 
distribution seems to mark cultural identities and may 
correspond to specific political relationships. 
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Throughout the central Puuc area, the placement 
of stela platforms in the site plans reveals varying de- 
grees of access to dance performance. For example, at 
Itzimte in Campeche a large platform, Structure 30, 
extends northward into a relatively large plaza space 
set off by a long backdrop-like building, Structure 29 
(Fig. 5.14). A series of Late Classic stelae were ar- 
ranged in a row along the front (north) edge of the 
platform, which measures over 30 m in width. The 
scale of these monuments is impressive, with many 
measuring 1.5-2.5 m tall. The tallest among them, 
Stela 7, measures about 3.4 m. 

Although badly damaged, many of the stelae focus 
on the figure of a dancing ruler, usually atop a basal 
register (e.g., Stelae 1, 3, 7, and possibly 9). Some also 
feature a second figural composition in the upper reg- 
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Itzimte-Bolo Stela 3 | 
5.15. Itzimte Stela 3, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 


Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 11, reproduced courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


Itzimte-Bolo Stela 7 
5.16. Itzimte Stela 7, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 19, reproduced courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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5.17. Uxmal Structure 111-4, plan from Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 2, p. 77, reproduced 
courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


ister. For example, Stela 3 shows a ruler in the lifted- 
heel dance pose, holding an axe and shield, and wear- 
ing a headdress adorned with martial Tlaloc imagery 
and a belt studded with skulls (Fig. 5.15). He dances 
with a diminutive companion, possibly a dwarf. In the 
upper register of this monument, another regal figure 
wears a captive head on his belt and extends an object 
toward a standard- or spear-bearer to his right, while 
another staff-bearer observes. 

Stela 7 has a similar composition but shows the 
ruler dancing in an elaborate costume consisting of 
feathered serpents that emerge from the headdress 
and cascade in twining strands in front of his body 
(Fig. 5.16). The glyph he dances upon probably records 
the date this rite was celebrated: the period-ending of 
May 5, 751 (Kowalski and Krochock 1987: 11). Above 
the ruler, in the upper register, is a scene of ceremo- 
nial capture in which a captive, already stripped and 
pierced with bloodletting awls in his arms and groin, 
is attacked by a fully dressed warrior. The use of “cy- 
clic" narrative formulae in these monuments suggests 
the integration of martial dance with other ritual 
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Uxmal Stela 14 
5.18. Uxmal Stela 14, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 


Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 2, p. 108, reproduced courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


Uxmal Stela 2 
5.19. Uxmal Stela 2, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 


Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 2, p. 87, reproduced courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


events such as captive sacrifice and the display of mili- 
tary emblems. 

The stela platform at Uxmal, Structure 111-4, is also 
in an accessible zone of the site, though it is not as- 
sociated with a formal plaza. Located to the west of 
the Nunnery Complex and south of the North Group 
on a slight natural rise, the stucco-surfaced platform 
has a roughly square plan and measures about 16-17 
m on a side at the top and about 1 m in height (Fig. 
5.17). Although access to the platform was provided 
on more than one side, the monuments face south and 
were fronted by a series of altars. The dates of most of 
the Uxmal stelae are unknown, although Stelae 11 and 
14 feature portraits of Lord Chahk, a ruler elsewhere 
associated with dates around goo (Kowalski 1987: 38). 
This suggests a Terminal Classic date for at least some 
of the monuments on the platform. 

As at Itzimte, almost all of the stelae at Uxmal were 
set on this single structure. However, the Uxmal ste- 
lae were installed in several rows rather than a single 
line. Although several of these monuments featured 
dance imagery (e.g., Stelae 2 and 3), the best preserved 
is Stela 14, which shows Lord Chahk crowned by a 
feathered headdress standing on a jaguar-throne (Fig. 
5.18). He holds a conch shell with an attached blade in 
one hand and an incense bag in the other. A second- 
ary figure to the right tramples a bound captive wear- 
ing military gear while two dwarf-like Waterlily Ser- 
pent impersonators watch from the left. Below them, 
in the basal register, nude captives writhe in the cen- 
tipede jaws of the underworld. Above the king's hat, 
twisted vision serpents frame an image of ancestral 
spirits or gods. 

Although this monument shows the ruler with 
heels touching the ground-line, it seems reasonable to 
believe that he is dancing based on comparison with 
Uxmal Stela 2 (Fig. 5.19). This monument, similar to 
Stela 14, shows a ruler dancing as he confronts super- 
natural beings. Another possible comparison is Stela 2 
from nearby Edzná, which depicts a ruler holding the 
God K scepter and dancing atop a quatrefoil-shaped 
object decorated with a serpent or turtle head (dated 
ca. 731; Benavides Castillo 1997: 150, Fig. 37). Danc- 
ers performing atop thrones are also shown on Late 
Classic painted pottery, such as K2249, as well as at 
the House of the Phalli at Chichén Itzá (Fig. 5.30). A 
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5.20. Plan of Sayil Structure 424, from Pollock 1980: 
Fig. 270. 


bicephalic jaguar-throne was found at Uxmal on a low 
platform on the huge terrace in front of the House of 
the Governor, a palace and administrative structure 
(Kowalski 1987: 229—236, 1999: 227). This implies a 
relatively public context for the performance depicted 
on Stela 14. 

Platforms embellished with stela images of dance 
occur at other sites in the region. At Sayil, Structure 
4B4 was connected by causeways to adjacent struc- 
tures and featured a row of large, probably Late Clas- 
sic stelae (Fig. 5.20). At least three of these monu- 
ments (Stelae 3, 4, and 5) were carved with images of 
dancing rulers (Pollock 1980: Fig. 276). Xcorralché 
(also known as Pich Corralché) also has a stela plat- 
form, though its form was quite different from other 
sites mentioned above, being a 20 m wide eastern ex- 
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tension of a rectangular structure having a complex 
profile (Dunning 1992: 175-179; Maler 1997: 122- 
123; Pollock 1980: 206). Several well-preserved ste- 
lae, at least two of which depict dancers, were set on 
this platform, presumably facing eastward (Fig. 5.21; 
Proskouriakoff 1950: 163). Although little can be said 
concerning public access to the Xcorralché platform, 
the stela platform at Sayil is clearly not associated 
with an area suitable for public gathering. 

The available evidence points to dance as a promi- 
nent theme on stelae at several sites in the central 
Puuc area. These monuments are arranged in rows 
on rectangular platforms, oriented in a single direc- 
tion. The platforms, however, rarely occur within the 
main ceremonial precinct, but are often located in 
what might be described as intermediate zones, the 


open areas between courtyards or patio groups. Few 
were built adjacent to large spaces that might be con- 
strued as zones of public assembly, as at Quiriguá and 
Copán. 

This situation parallels the use of stelae in plazas 
in the southern Puuc area. At Pixoy, several stelae de- 
picting dancers were erected in the largest plaza at the 
site, as at Quiriguá (Von Euw 1977: 33). In contrast, 
the dance stelae at Tzum were clustered in a small 
court connected to the main group by an 80 m cause- 
way (Von Euw 1977: 48). The architectural context of 
dance stelae in the Puuc area indicates considerable 
variation in the size of audience, from small gather- 
ings to large public spectacles. 
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Xcoralche Stela 2 
5.21. Stelae from Xcorralché. Drawing by author. 
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5.22. Plans of Structures 6£-120 and 6£-53 at Yaxuná. After 
Freidel and Suhler 1999: Figs. 11.3, 11.5. 


Dance Platforms in the Northern Yucatán 
A third region that preserves evidence of specialized 
platforms for dance performance is the northern Yu- 
catán. Structures are documented from the Late Pre- 
classic and Late Classic to Postclassic periods, though 
not for the intervening Early Classic period. The ear- 
liest known examples were discovered at the site of 
Yaxuná, about 20 km southwest of Chichén Itzá. The 
two platforms, Structure 6£-120 and the nearly identi- 
cal Structure 6E-53 nearby, date to the Late Preclassic 
period, a time of major growth at the site (Fig. 5.22; 
Freidel and Suhler 1999; Suhler, Freidel, and Ardren 
1998). Similar to some structures in the Puuc region, 
these platforms occupy an open area behind the East 
Group. 

They consist of a stepped, 10-12 m diameter plat- 
form with rounded edges rendered in thick stucco 
over a masonry core. Inside was a labyrinth of subsur- 
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face corridors leading to a sanctum at the heart of the 
building. The meandering corridors have a quatrefoil 
shape. One corridor included a stairway that led to a 
horizontal trapdoor on the platform surface. 

In their analysis of the function of these buildings, 
the excavators note that the quatrefoil shape of the 
corridors of Structures 6£-120 and 6£-53 is analogous 
in form to the quatrefoil portal on the back of the cos- 
mic turtle out of which the Maize God dances during 
his resurrection (Fig. 5.23). What is distinctive about 
the structures, however, is that they provided a per- 
formance venue in which actors dressed as the Maize 
God could pass through the convoluted tunnels of the 
underworld and finally emerge through the trapdoor 
onto the platform surface in a dramatic embodiment 
of resurrection and apotheosis. Postholes found on the 
upper terraces of the Yaxuná platforms may have been 
supports for stage props used in these performances, 
or as the foundation for a scaffold that the performers 
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El Peru Altar Stela 38 
5.23. Altar from El Perú. Drawing by Linda Schele, © David 
Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


5.24. (below) Plan of Initial Series Group, Chichén Itzá. 
Drawing by author after Ruppert 1952: Fig. 350, courtesy of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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5.25. Turtle Platform, Initial Series Group, Chichén Itzá. 
Photo by author. 


(possibly the rulers) ascended to signify their status as 
celestial demigods. 

Such a performance apparently had a remarkable 
geographical range and endurance among the Maya. 
The Yaxuná team also noted the similarity between 
the structure of these Prehispanic platforms and the 
stages used in performances recorded in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Alta Verapaz, Guatemala. These colonial-period 
performances were explicitly described as dramatic 
dances in which costumed characters performed a 
narrative similar to the Popol Vuh triumph of the Hero 
Twins (Coe 1989; Estrada Monroy 1979: 168-174). At 
the climax of this performance, a dancer dressed as a 
great lord rose out of the platform through a trapdoor, 
to the acclaim of the audience. 

Recent excavations provide additional evidence 
to support these interpretations of the Yaxuná plat- 
forms. First is the San Bartolo mural program, which 
dates to approximately the same period as the Yaxuná 
dance platforms. On the west wall of the program is 
a scene of the rebirth of the Maize God, who possi- 
bly dances within a quatrefoil-shaped turtle carapace. 
To the right and left of this scene are images of rulers 
seated on scaffolds, receiving insignia of office. The 
mural image thus corresponds closely to the architec- 
tural design of the Yaxuná platforms, which may have 
included scaffolding. The quatrefoil-shaped subterra- 
nean passageways at Yaxuná correspond to the under- 
world realm within the turtle. This is strong support 
for the idea that the dance platforms were used for 
both rituals of accession and dance, perhaps commis- 
sioned by successive rulers of the site. 


Another find at nearby Chichén Itzá suggests that 
the performances documented at Yaxuná and San 
Bartolo may have occurred in the Postclassic period. 
The Turtle Platform (Structure 5c17) is part of the 
Initial Series Group, an important secondary center 
constructed during the Late Classic to Early Postclas- 
sic in the southern sector of the site (Figs. 5.24, 5.25; 
Schmidt 2005). The platform is about 10 m in diameter 
and was built near the center of the large courtyard in 
the southern sector of the group. It has a circular plan 
and rounded profile, with two stairways oriented ap- 
proximately east-west. The balustrades of the stairway 
terminate in the clawed feet of a turtle, and additional 
tenoned sculptures were installed in the stairways to 
depict the head and tail of the creature, which looks 
eastward, toward the Temple of the Initial Series. 

Like the quatrefoil-tunneled platforms at Yaxuná, 
the Turtle Platform at Chichén Itzá was likely used 
for reenactments of the dance of resurrection of the 
Maize God and the royal accessions that were mod- 
eled on this event. To judge from the orientation of the 
Turtle Platform, the Temple of the Initial Series prob- 
ably played an important role in these performances. 

The inner square columns of the Lower Temple of 
the Jaguars portray images that suggest what these 
performances might have looked like. These sculp- 
tures feature elaborate carving on all four sides (Fig. 
5.26). The left-hand column depicts four Pawahtuns 
standing atop mountain masks, while the figures on 
the right-hand column are of four goddesses, including 
Chak Chel. The mountains are in the underworld, as 
indicated by the waterlily plants that sprout from their 
eye sockets, and the turtles, fish, and aquatic birds 
that cavort among them. Serpents emerge from aper- 
tures at the top of these mountains, writhing upward 
behind the figures. They open their jaws, disgorging 
the turtle-mountain of creation, which occupies the 
upper register of the columns (see Taube 1994b: 225). 
The heads of the gods emerging from either end of 
the turtle morph into vigorous squash plants, while 
the back of the turtle-mountain splits open, revealing 
the Maize God, wearing lavish jewelry (Fig. 5.27). His 
head is crowned with fruiting maize plants and en- 
circled by a headband studded with disks. He dances 
with arms extended, similar to images from some 
Classic-period representations (Fig. 3.14g). Pawahtuns 
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5.26. Sculpted inner 
columns, Lower Temple 
of the Jaguars, Chichén 
Itzá: a, left-hand column; 
b, right-hand column. 
Drawing by Linda Schele, 
© David Schele, courtesy 
of the Foundation for 

the Advancement of 
Mesoamerican Studies, 
Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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5.27. Maize God dancing in resurrection, detail of inner 
pier, Lower Temple of the Jaguars, Chichén Itzá. Drawing by 
author. 


with rattles carved on the outer piers of the temple 
provide musical accompaniment to the performance 
(Fig. 5.28). 

Schele and Mathews (1998: 213-226) point out the 
significance of these column sculptures in relation to 
the narrative of cosmic creation. They suggest that 
the Pawahtuns are the patron gods of the Itza’ Maya 
rulers of Chichén Itzá, and that these images com- 
memorate the role of these deities and their wives (the 
goddesses on the right-hand column) in establishing 
cosmic and sociopolitical order. As an image of cre- 
ation, the scenes narrate the story of the aged patron 
gods who assist in the rebirth of the Maize God by 
raising his turtle from the underworld into the sky. As 
political rhetoric, these images emphasize the role of 
the local patron gods in supporting the ruler, who is 
compared to the Maize God. Moreover, they give us 
a sense of the significance of performances that took 
place in association with the Turtle Platform. These 
dances may have had a religious significance related 
to the narrative of creation, but also a political mean- 
ing, affirming the power of the lineage which resided 
in the Initial Series Group. 

Additional meanings of these performances may be 
inferred from the association of the Turtle Platform 
with other buildings in the Initial Series Group. In 
particular, this structure must be seen in relation to 
the group's dominant building, the House of the Phalli 
(Structure 5c14), which lies to the south and east of 
the Turtle Platform. This complex, multiroomed, two- 
storied structure was built over a long period and 
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5.28. Sculpted outer piers, Lower Temple of the Jaguars, 
Chichén Itzá. Drawing by Linda Schele, O David Schele, 
courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Meso- 
american Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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marks the dominant axis of the group (see Lincoln 
1990: 434-447; Schmidt 2005). Its distinctive phallic 
sculptures were installed above masonry benches in 
the interior walls of five rooms (Fig. 5.29). 

Based on the prominence of this imagery, together 
with the relatively undifferentiated rooms and open 
access to this structure, Rosemary Joyce (2000b: 
269) has suggested that the House of the Phalli was 
a young men's house, associated with all-male group 
activities such as ball-playing, dancing, and warfare 
training." Recent reconstructions of the building's 
exterior sculptural programs reveal that it was asso- 
ciated with music, dance, offerings, and bloodletting. 
For example, the upper frieze of the exterior featured 


images of Pawahtuns letting blood. Additionally, the 
5.29. Phallic sculpture, House of the Phalli, Initial Series north facade of the second story displayed figures of 
Group, Chichén Itz4. Photo by author. fering jewelry and ritual objects while playing drums. 
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5.30. Upper facade sculpture, House of the Phalli, Initial Series Group, Chichén Itza. Photo by author. 
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5.31. Pawahtun letting blood from penis. Ceramic figurine, 
Structure 213, Santa Rita Corozal, Belize. Drawing by 
author. 


The composition focuses on a winged figure standing 
atop a jaguar-throne with his arms spread (Fig. 5.30). 
This pose seems to be one of dance at Chichén Itzá, 
comparable to the image of resurrecting Maize Gods 
from the Lower Temple of the Jaguars. 

The bloodletting and dance symbolism that domi- 
nates the House of the Phalli suggests that similar 
rites may have taken place in association with the 
Turtle Platform. Support for this theory is provided by 
comparison with figurines found in a Late Postclassic 
cache from Structure 213 at Santa Rita Corozal, Belize 
(see Chase and Chase 1986). Included in this cache 
were four images of Pawahtuns piercing their genita- 
lia while standing atop turtles (Fig. 5.31). This image 
relates closely to an image in the Madrid Codex, in 
which four deities let blood from their penises, which 
are threaded together by a rope (Fig. 2.7). Not only 
gods but men used this sacrificial technique, accord- 
ing to Diego de Landa (Tozzer 1941: 114). In the man- 
uscript, figures are arranged around a scaffold-like 
structure upon which a turtle is placed. The image 
evokes the scaffolds that may have been erected atop 
the Late Preclassic platforms at Yaxuná. 


These thematically interrelated images and build- 
ings suggest the associations of turtle-platforms or 
scaffolds with collective male blood auto-sacrifice. 
The example of the Initial Series Group points to the 
key role that a young men's house (the House of the 
Phalli) played in this ritual complex. It strengthens 
the interpretation of the platform fronting Structure 
10L-3 at Copán as a dance platform, as this platform 
was also likely associated with a young men's house, 
Structure 101-223. The Maize God sculptures found 
atop the platform in line with Structure 101-223 are 
consistent with the themes expressed by the programs 
at Yaxuná and Chichén Itzá. They depict the divinity 
who emerges from the turtle-platform, which is sanc- 
tified through collective male auto-sacrifice. The scale 
of such performances and the nature of their audience 
are uncertain since we lack precise knowledge of how 
the young men's houses were used. 


Case Study 2: Temple and Palace 
Dances in Campeche 


The identification of dance venues using iconography 
may be enhanced through other methods of analysis 
used to interpret how these spaces structured per- 
formance. For this, we turn to a rich corpus of dance 
imagery, comparable in many ways to that found in 
the southern lowlands. This imagery appears in the 
region extending from the vicinity of the modern city 
of Campeche to Xcalumkín in the northeast. Here, 
doorways of ceremonial structures are frequently 
carved with images of dancing lords and attendants, 
either on jambs, lintels, or columns. Thus, they pro- 
vide an important means for understanding the spa- 
tial dimension of Maya dance performance as trans- 
lated into the architectural idiom. 


Hieroglyphic Group at Xcalumkin 

The most elaborate examples of portals decorated with 
dance imagery are from Xcalumkín, Campeche. This 
site is located on a large savannah and adjacent hills 
in the western Puuc region and was once the center 
of an important regional state (Becquelin and Miche- 
let 2003; Michelet 2002). Xcalumkín is of particular 
importance for its corpus of hieroglyphic monuments 
dating between AD 729 and 744 that mention numer- 
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Middle Building 


5.32. Xcalumkín Hieroglyphic Group, plan from Corpus 
of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 3, p. 156, repro- 
duced courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 


ous rulers, family members, and court functionaries 
(see Grube 1994: 321, 322, 2003: 368-369; Proskouria- 
koff 1950: 166). It is likely that the political system 
employed at the site was council-based, similar to the 
multepal government posited for Chichén Itzá (Grube 
1994: 320, 2003; see Krochock 1988; Schele and Fre- 
idel 1990: 348; Wren and Schmidt 1991: 213-214). At 
Xcalumkín, the main title which distinguished acting 
members of the governing council was sajal. This was 
used by at least five persons during the brief period for 
which historical texts survive. 

The earliest dates at Xcalumkín are associated with 
an important palace and temple complex about 400- 
500 m south of the site center, called the Hiero- 
glyphic Group. Although the group has not been thor- 
oughly investigated, it was apparently built around 
northern and southern courts, with the Middle Build- 
ing as the pivot (Fig. 5.32). This structure faced both 
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courts, though its southern side apparently had a 
more elaborate sculptural decoration. It had a triple 
doorway formed by a pair of elliptical columns (3, 4) 
that supported rectangular capitals and stone lintels. 
Texts carved on these columns and on a band fram- 
ing the eastern inner door of the south room assert 
that the building's texts are the property of the "great 
young sajal" Yajaw Winik. However, they also men- 
tion another sajal named Kele’m B'ahtun, possibly 
implying cosponsorship of the construction. Column 
4 attributes the carving of the sculpture to a “wise 
and educated person" named Wimatun (Grube 1994: 
320-321). 


aXcalumkin Jamb 4 y = Xcalumkin Jamb 5 


5.33. Xcalumkín Jambs 4 and 5, Middle Building of Hiero- 
glyphic Group, main south doorway, from Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 3, pp. 166, 167, repro- 
duced courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 
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5.34. Xcalumkín Jamb 5, Middle Building of Hieroglyphic 
Group, west side, north doorway, from Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 3, p. 165, reproduced 
courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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5.35. Door jamb, probably from Xcalumkín. Drawing by 
author. 


The jambs of the main south doorway (4, 5) of the 
Middle Building were carved with full-length figures 
of dancing lords wearing similar costumes, includ- 
ing beaded earflares, collars, long beaded necklaces, 
cuffs, feathered knee bands, belts with tinklers, hip 
cloths rendered in a cross-hatched pattern, aprons, 
and sandals (Fig. 5.33). Both figures also have head- 
dresses depicting mosaic serpents with feathered ro- 
settes projecting from the mouths. The headdress of 
the Jamb 4 figure, however, has rows of vertically ar- 
ranged feathers, while that appearing on Jamb 5 has 
a row of three disks with projecting long beads. The 
Jamb 4 figure holds a shield and weapon. Dance is 
indicated in these images by the lifted-heel position 
of the Jamb 4 figure and the open hand positions and 
back-flexed wrists of the Jamb 5 figure. The figures 
heads are in profile, with the faces oriented toward 
the outside of the building. The glyphs adjacent to the 
Jamb 5 figure’s left knee probably record his name, but 
they are not readable. 

Another image of dance found in association with 
the Middle Building is on Jamb 3, of which only the 
lower portion survives (Fig. 5.34). It shows the lower 
legs and dancing feet of an unnamed lord. His apron 
bears a symbol similar to the Mexican year sign, used 
as part of martial iconography in Maya art. In addi- 
tion, the glyphic text carved next to him may men- 
tion the king of Jaina, located on the coast, to the 
west of Xcalumkín (Grube 2003: 360-361). Whether 
this corresponds to the dancer's identity is unknown. 
This sculpture was originally installed on the west 
side of the north doorway of the structure's northern 
chamber. 

At this juncture we should mention an unprove- 
nienced panel closely related to Jambs 4 and 5 (Fig. 
5.35; Mayer 1980: 73). This panel depicts a dancing 
lord wearing a costume almost identical to the one 
shown on Jamb 5, but this figure is in a lifted-heel 
pose and has a longer chin strap, representing the 
lower jaw of the mosaic serpent of the headdress. As 
discussed in Chapter 1, the text caption of this monu- 
ment describes the scene as a “public ceremony.” Al- 
though it is difficult to decipher, the man’s name 
might be Yajaw Winik, the patron of the Middle 
Building. 

The South Building had inscribed panels and lintels 
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5.36. Xcalumkin Jambs 6 and 7, South Building of Hiero- 
glyphic Group, inner doorway, from Corpus of Maya Hiero- 
glyphic Inscriptions, vol. 4, pt. 3, pp. 168, 169, reproduced 

courtesy of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


associating it with Kele’m B'ahtun and another sajal, 
Kit Pa’, as well as dates in 729 and 733 (Grube 1994: 
321). A pair of columns provided entry to the north 
chamber, from which an axial doorway leads to the 
inner chamber. This inner doorway was embellished 
with two jambs, 6 and 7, depicting a pair of dancers 
with frontal faces who are dressed in almost identi- 
cal garb (Fig. 5.36). They wear feathered headdresses 
constructed on a base marked with eye-like disks and 
flanking serpents. The dancers also wear earflares, 
mosaic collars and wristlets, skull pectorals on long 
beaded chains, knee bands, aprons, netted hip cloths, 
and sandals. Each figure holds an axe in the right hand 
and clutches a shield to the chest with the left. 

The martial significance of this dance is difficult 
to dispute, considering the inscriptions carved on the 
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jambs' outer edges. The Jamb 6 inscription mentions 
the patronage of the building’s texts by Kit Pa’ and the 
impersonation of the mosaic war serpent (waxaklajun 
ub'ah [kan]; see Houston and Stuart 1996: 299). Jamb 
7 refers to yet another sajal, suggesting that the danc- 
ers are two important lords of the city. 

Although now difficult to visualize owing to the 
effects of time and looting, the structures of the Hi- 
eroglyphic Group at Xcalumkín provide important in- 
formation about the spatial structure of dance perfor- 
mance through the placement of architectural sculp- 
ture. First, as at Yaxchilán, there is a tendency to use 
doorways for the display of dance imagery. These in- 
clude jamb carvings of dancers as well as columnar 
texts that refer to deity impersonation. This monu- 
mental practice may have related to the location of 
dance performances, and particularly to the critical 
ritual moment when rulers emerged from inner sanc- 
tums. This sense of outward movement is indicated 
by the orientation of the figures on the south exte- 
rior jambs of the Middle Building of the Hieroglyphic 
Group, shown looking outward toward the court. As 
temple sanctums signified the dangerous realm of the 
underworld, this action conveyed triumph over the 
forces of death and disease. The images, and the rit- 
ual moment they commemorate, therefore contribute 
to the development of a heroic persona for the ruler, 
embodied in the figure of a youthful, vigorous dancer 
prepared for war. 


Other Doorway Programs from Campeche 

The associations of doorways with dance imagery is 
also seen at a number of sites in the vicinity of Xcalum- 
kín. Some sites feature the jamb format, like that at 
Xcalumkín, while at others columns were used for the 
presentation of dancers (Mills 1985; see also Prosk- 
ouriakoff 1950: Figs. 95g, 99b, 99c). The columns usu- 
ally measure about 1.5 m in height with capitals that 
supported the doorway lintels. Columns are most fre- 
quently employed on the front entrances of buildings 
to create multiple doorways. At Xcocha, southwest of 
Xcalumkín, Columns 2 and 3 created double door- 
ways in separate buildings, though this was probably 
not their original context (Fig. 5.37). Column 2 shows 
a figure facing right and holding a shield in one hand 
and a double-bladed axe in the other. His anthropo- 


Xcoch | 
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5.37. Xcocha Columns 2 and 3. Drawing by author after 
Pollock 1980: Figs. 863, 849. 


morphic headdress includes a skeletal jaw framing the 
dancer’s chin. Column 3 depicts a dancing figure with 
the same attributes as Xcocha Column 2, but wear- 
ing a fully skeletal headdress. Their close resemblance 
suggests that they may have originally pertained to 
the same structure but were later moved. 

Exactly this type of arrangement exists at Sayil, 
in which two sculptured columns depicting dancers 
were used to create a triple doorway for Structure 
4B1, an isolated three-roomed structure facing north 
(Mayer 1981: 20; Pollock 1980: 121-122, 123, Fig. 253; 
Proskouriakoff 1950: Fig. 102f, g). The front of the col- 
umns featured images of lords in elaborately feathered 
costumes, wearing Waterlily Serpent headdresses and 
holding shields (Fig. 5.38). The west column shows the 
lord in the lifted-heel pose, grasping a staff or spear, 
and facing to the right. The other figure faces the op- 
posite direction and wields a curved blade with an 
oval object, possibly a heart, dangling from its tip. 
In both cases, dwarfs accompany the dancers. These 
sculptures emphasize the supernatural aspects of mil- 
itarism and sacrifice as a basis for rulership. 

A trio of masterful columnar sculptures with dance 
themes are located in various museums. Although 


their provenience is unknown, it is obvious from their 
iconography that they pertain to the Campeche tradi- 
tion. They are so similar in style that they may come 
from the same site or even the same building. 
Worcester 1 (Fig. 5.39; Mayer 1980: 72-73, Plate 77, 
1981: 29) depicts a lord dressed in a costume repre- 
senting the mosaic war serpent. In his raised right 
hand he grips a curved blade, while his invisible left 
hand grasps a shield emblazoned with a Tlaloc face. 
Feathered panels extend from a large backrack to the 
left and right of the lord's upper body. In this image, 
the dance theme is most clearly indicated by the two 
dwarfs who accompany him. The one on the left lifts 
his heel in a dance pose, while the one to the right, 
wearing a body suit of cut feathers, dances with a fan. 
In the Yucatán, this body suit may have associations 
with warfare, which would explain its appearance in 
this context, worn by an attendant of a lord in war and 
sacrificial attire. The dwarf, curved blade, and serpent 
headdress are all familiar from the Sayil Structure 421 
columns. A nearly identical column now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York shows a ruler in 
similar attire and attributes, though accompanied by 


only a single attendant dwarf (Mayer 1980: 43, Plate 
52, 1981: 28-29). 


Sayil Column E Str 4B1 Sayil Column W Str 4B1 
5.38. Sayil Structure 4B1 east and west columns. Drawing 
by author after Pollock 1980: Fig. 253. 
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AA Worcester Column 
5.39. Column in Worcester Art Museum (Worcester 1). 


Drawing by author. 


A third column, in the Museum für Vólkerkunde, 
Berlin, is shorter than the others (79 cm high vs. ca. 
173 cm), though it is carved in a similar accomplished 
style (Fig. 5.40; Mayer 1981: 24). It depicts a stand- 
ing ruler dressed in an elaborate costume, once again 
representing the mosaic serpent. Out of the nose area 
of the headdress emerge two pairs of twisted strands 
that drop on either side of the face, out of which three 
pairs of profile serpent heads project in a manner sim- 
ilar to the costume depicted on Itzimte Stela 7 (Fig. 
5.16). The lord's left hand originally carried a shield, 
while the right hand lifts up a curved blade piercing 
a globular object, perhaps a heart. Flanking the ruler 
are two dwarfs in profile, extending their hands as 
if dancing. The similarity to the iconography of the 
Worcester and New York columns strongly suggests 
that the theme of this image is a sacrificial dance. 

Another spectacular column featuring a dance 
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AA Berlin Column 


5.40. Column in Museum fúr Vólkerkunde, Berlin. Drawing 
by author. 


theme, housed in the Centro INAH Campeche, is said 
to be from Tunkuyí, Campeche (Fig. 5.41; Mayer 1981: 
25). This detailed image includes five persons focus- 
ing on the figure of an enthroned lord who faces to 
the right. Below him, two kneeling musicians play 
long trumpets. They accompany a dance by a dwarf, 
who extends his arms outward and turns his head to 
look at the ruler. A profile figure on the right faces the 
ruler and holds a shield and axe fitted with a circular 
blade. A curtain draped across the upper section of the 
composition establishes the context for the scene as a 
palace. Overall, the work is conceived as a sculptural 
version of a dance scene from a southern lowlands 
polychrome vase. Such similarities are symptomatic 
of the cosmopolitanism that characterizes the coastal 
area of Campeche, from which this column probably 
originated. 

In summary, various points of comparison among 


the architectural sculptural programs of the northwest 
Yucatán allow us to draw some conclusions about the 
spatial component of Maya dance. First is the way in 
which the sculptures articulate the contrast between 
interior and exterior spaces. This contrast is suggested 
by the positioning of figures on jambs and columns to 
indicate movement from the interior space toward the 
exterior portals. For example, at Xcalumkín, jamb fig- 
ures on the south portal of the Middle Building are 
oriented facing outward. Moreover, the columns of 
Sayil Structure 451 are arranged in space as if they 
turn in opposite directions. This could be taken as 
reflecting a canonical processional dance movement 
from the inside of the temple toward the outside. 

Other images strongly suggest dances taking place 
within structures, such as the Tunkuyí column (Fig. 
5.41), in which a dwarf dances before a scene of en- 
thronement. This recalls the program of the Xcalum- 
kín South Building, in which frontal dancing figures 
appear on interior jambs adjacent to images of en- 
throned rulers. This evidence for dances taking place 
within buildings reinforces information gleaned from 
other sources, including hieroglyphic texts, which 
occasionally refer to dances taking place in "houses" 
(Fig. 1.12) and caves or shrines. These images and 
texts make a strong case for the importance of palaces 
and temples as major dance venues throughout much 
of the Maya area. 

In addition to reflecting broadly shared notions of 
performance, comparison of the iconography of these 
sculptures also suggests common dance themes. Of 
particular importance is the military and sacrificial 
imagery of these monuments. Such imagery is seen in 
nearly every example, including the unprovenienced 
columns, expressed primarily in costumes depicting 
deities of war, such as the mosaic serpent, and in attri- 
butes, such as shields, weapons, and sacrificial blades 
held by the dancers. 

The prominence of this theme might be explained 
by reference to the multepal political system, which 
seems to have been widespread in the region. It is 
likely that in this system, group political power was 
embodied in the form of cooperative military action, 
to which different factions and lineages would contrib- 
ute warriors. Such is suggested by the massed warriors 
depicted in the art of Chichén Itzá, especially in the 
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5.41. Column in the Centro INAH Campeche, said to be 
from Tunkuyí (h. 171 cm). Drawing by author. 


Temple of the Warriors program (see Kristan-Graham 
2001: 354-358). It is likely that these architectural 
programs in the northwest Yucatán and Campeche 
commemorated collective war dances performed by 
noble representatives of various factions. 

The Xcalumkín South Building program, in which 
the jambs depict different sajalob' dancing, particu- 
larly supports the interpretation of these dances in 
relation to the multepal system. The spatial symme- 
tries and coordinated costumes of these figures in- 
dicate that they depict joint dances by allied nobles. 
If this interpretation is correct, the programs of this 
region, especially those of Xcalumkín, constitute an 
important example of the way in which architectural 
symmetry was used to express the spatial component 
of political performance. While this may be the case, 
other structures from the Maya area show that mili- 
tary themes could also be related to different ritual 
complexes, particularly funerary rites. 

A program of architectural sculpture that is simi- 
lar to that of the South Building at Xcalumkín appears 
at Copan. Structure 101-18 is a north-facing funerary 
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5.42. Copan Structure 101-18. Photo by author. 


temple built on the southern side of the West Court of 
the Acropolis (Fig. 5.42). Texts and stratigraphy as- 
sociate the building with the later years of the reign of 
the sixteenth king, Yax Pasaj Chan Yo'pat, slightly later 
than the Xcalumkín Hieroglyphic Group structures. 
Access to the temple was provided by a stair running 
the width of the structure, leading to a wide doorway. 
At the back of the first (north) room was a wide bench 
that provided access to the south room through a nar- 
row doorway. The tomb was located below the south 
room, originally reached by a stairway that started in 
its eastern end. Both rooms were vaulted, and both 
the interior and exterior of Structure 1018 were dec- 
orated lavishly with sculptural programs and painted 
stucco. 

As at Xcalumkín, both inner and outer jambs of 
Structure 101-18 depict full-length figures of dancing 
warriors. The outer pair (Fig. 5.43) shows Yax Pasaj 
Chan Yo'pat in the lifted-heel pose, accompanied by 
texts. On the northwest jamb, the text records a dance 
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"bound [with knotted ropes]” (see Grube 1992: 213). 
This apparently refers to the ropes worn by the fig- 
ure on both outer jambs. These ropes, which evoke 
the bonds of captives, set a martial tone for the per- 
formance, as do the shields held in the dancers' left 
hands, the trophy heads worn by the northwest jamb 
figure, and the spear wielded by the northeast figure. 
The inner jambs (Fig. 5.44) show Yax Pasaj Chan Yo pat 
in profile, again holding spears and shields. Although 
their poses suggest only a slow walk, the accompany- 
ing texts state that these are images of dance. 

Despite their apparent depiction of distinct ritual 
events, the spatial cohesion of the images through an 
architectural setting gives the impression of a perfor- 
mance involving more than one dancer. Both the poses 
and iconography of the jambs convey a sense of move- 
ment from the interior of the temple to the exterior. 
First is the orientation of the figures' faces northward, 
toward the exterior. In addition, the inner figures are 
shown with bodies in profile and, in the case of the 
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5.43. (above) Copán Structure 
101-18, outer jambs. Drawing 
by Anne Dowd, courtesy of the 
Instituto Hondureño de Antro- 
pologia e Historia. 


5.44. (right) Copan Structure 
10L-18, inner jambs. Drawing 
by Anne Dowd, courtesy of the 
Instituto Hondureño de Antro- 
pologia e Historia. 
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southwest jamb, with the legs in a stepping pose. This 
implies movement northward, passing from the south 
(inner) chamber to the north room. In contrast, the 
figures on the outer jambs have frontal torsos and dy- 
namic poses, as if they dance in the doorway. Taken 
together, there is a sense that these jambs relate to 
conventional dance progressions in which performers 
danced first inside a temple and then at its doorway. 

The narrative content of this performance is implied 
by the basal registers upon which the figures stand. 
On the southeast jamb is a quatrefoil portal marked 
with stone signs, a ^water" glyph, water stacks, and 
waterlilies at the corners. This is an image of a cave 
opening to the underworld. A similar image occupies 
the basal register of the southwest jamb, which shows 
a half-quatrefoil portal to the underworld containing a 
personified stone, stone markings on the right and left 
edges, and waterlilies at the corners. 

Contrasting imagery appears on the basal registers 
of the outer jambs. Both feature zoomorphic heads 
with distinctive T-shaped forehead emblems, signify- 
ing wind or breath. Combined with the stone mark- 
ings on the northeast jamb, these images can be iden- 
tified as the archetypal “wind stone,” jadeite, possibly 
set atop a mountain. The contrast between inner and 
outer jambs, articulated by figural pose, is aligned 
with a symbolic journey upward and outward, from 
a cave in the underworld to the mountain of ances- 
tral resurrection. Such a narrative is consistent with 
the function of this building as a mortuary shrine. It 
seems likely that the jambs, together with the iconog- 
raphy of the structure, evoke rituals in which offerings 
from the living called forth the soul of the deceased. 
The jamb images suggest that this transformation was 
explicitly conceived as a dance of the dead, in which 
the warrior-spirit achieved victory over death. 

Such an interpretation gains strength through 
the probable association of Copan Structure 101-18 
with the monument now called Stela 11 (Fig. 5.45). 
This columnar shaft, measuring 1.08 m high (includ- 
ing a 33 cm plain butt) may have originally been in- 
stalled in the wide northern doorway of the temple, 
or set on the bench." In either case, it would have 
been the focal point of the temple sculpture program. 
This monument depicts the deceased Yax Pasaj Chan 
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5.45. Copan Stela 11. Drawing by Barbara Fash, © David 
Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement 
of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org, and the 
Instituto Hondureño de Antropología e Historia. 


Yo'pat standing at the centipede-jaw portal of the un- 
derworld, dressed as the Maize God. Even though he 
is not shown as a dancer, the image may have been 
understood as related to dance performance through 
association with ubiquitous images of resurrected 
Maize Gods as dancers. The image is closely related 
to, and may have been inspired by, the sarcophagus lid 
of K'inich Janab' Pakal I of Palenque (Fig. 3.16). Pakal 
is depicted with his hands in a dance pose, ascending 
from the centipede jaws of the underworld on his path 
to apotheosis. 

In summary, the sculpture program of the Copán 


temple raises questions concerning the theme of the 
dances depicted in architectural sculpture in the 
northwest Yucatán. Were these simply war dances 
performed by co-rulers, or did they have some other 
significance? The frequent occurrence of dwarfs on 
the columns at these sites suggests an emergence from 
the underworld as an important theme. Unfortunately, 
the archaeological data do not allow a firm conclusion 
regarding the meaning of these dances or the func- 
tions of the buildings embellished by dance imagery. 
If burials were found in association with the Xcalum- 
kín buildings or Sayil Structure 421, this would make 
them more consistent with the Copán program." 

The comparison of architectural sculpture pro- 
grams in northwest Yucatán with that of Structure 
10L-18 underscores how a similar iconographic pro- 
gram and spatial setting can be adapted to serve di- 
verse political ends. In the case of Xcalumkín, bilat- 
eral symmetry was employed to suggest the balance of 
power essential to joint rule. In contrast, at Copán, the 
four jamb figures become a frame for a central colum- 
nar figure depicting the deceased king. This quincunx 
arrangement is a performative structure seen in the 
earliest images of divine kingship among the Maya, 
emphasizing the role of the ruler as a cosmic axis es- 
tablished at the center of the world (Fields and Reents- 
Budet 2005: 24-26). The multiple images of the ruler 
in the Copán program project his body into a cosmic 
realm, suggesting his associations with the five direc- 
tions of the intercardinal points and center. 

The similarity in the way these buildings convey a 
sense of movement suggests a widespread Maya the- 
ory for choreography through architecture. According 
to this pattern, ceremonial buildings were designed to 
accommodate movements of performers according to 
specific spatial parameters. For example, we have seen 
how these buildings direct movement from closed to 
open space. Moreover, their plans often feature asym- 
metrical interior features, such as the tomb entrance 
on Copán Structure 101-18, or the non-axial inner 
doorways of the Xcalumkín Middle Building. This 
structure differs from the perfect bilateral symmetry 
of their front facades and translates into a movement 
pattern that contrasts a convoluted interior path with 
an axial exterior one. 


This canonical movement pattern has been docu- 
mented at least as early as the Late Preclassic period 
in association with Cerros Structure sc-2nd (see Fig. 
5.4). In this case, the sequence of action begins in the 
inner sanctum, then proceeds on a circuitous route 
through the winding passageway to emerge from the 
portal onto a landing. From here, the axial stairway 
leads down to the base of the structure, pausing at a 
platform halfway down the stairs, which positioned 
the performer at the center of the mask program of 
the temple facade. A similar kind of ritual movement 
may have occurred in the context of the Late Preclassic 
dance platforms at Yaxuná, but the movement there is 
upward, after passage through the underground laby- 
rinth. Likewise, the architectural program of the Ini- 
tial Series Group at Chichén Itzá suggests vertical mo- 
tion as dancers ascended the Turtle Platform. 

These conventional movement patterns seem 
closely related to ideas concerning the sacred signifi- 
cance of ceremonial architecture among the Maya. 
In particular, they evoke the general association of 
such structures with mountains, their doorways with 
caves, and their interiors with the underworld (see 
Brady and Ashmore 1999; Schele and Mathews 1998: 
43). These general equivalences imply that dances in 
architectural settings such as these dramatized the 
emergence of ancestral beings from caves and the 
underworld. They are fundamentally dances of ori- 
gin and rebirth. Public ceremonial dance among the 
Maya may therefore be rooted in the general associa- 
tion of rulers with the Maize God. This seems appro- 
priate, given the historical origins of the institution of 
Maya rulership and the relationship to this deity. It is 
surely no accident that the most widespread and fre- 
quently depicted dancer during the Classic period was 
the Maize God. 

We have already noted numerous examples asso- 
ciating dance performance with caves. These include 
textual evidence for dances taking place in or named 
after caves (see Chapter 1) images of dance taking 
place adjacent to cave openings (Figs. 1.9, 2.28), rul- 
ers dressed as spirits identified with caves (Figs. 2.1, 
2.20), and dance costumes incorporating imagery of 
caves—particularly the backrack of the Maize God 
(Plate 7). Most conceptually sophisticated, perhaps, 
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5.46. (top) Mayapán Stela 1. Drawing by Linda Schele, 

© David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advanc- 
ement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
5.47. (bottom) Glyph for “house.” Drawing by author. 
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are the Palenque Temple XIV Panel, Dumbarton Oaks 
Panel 2, and the sarcophagus lid (Figs. 2.25, 3.6, 3.16), 
which render the journey after death as a metaphori- 
cal dance through a cave. These widely dispersed ex- 
amples imply the existence of a common lore in which 
caves embody sites of supernatural transformation 
through contact with numinous powers (see Bassie- 
Sweet 1991; Stone 1995). 

Thus, the intimate association of dance perfor- 
mance imagery with temple doorways can be under- 
stood as reflecting several concepts. The first is that 
these images refer to performances that took place 
within the buildings. Some of these dances seem to 
have involved the use of elaborate costumes. This 
characteristic of dance performance may even have 
influenced the development of high vertical vaults 
in masonry structures in order to accommodate tall 
headdresses and backracks. 

The "peopling" of the interiors and portals of these 
structures with figures of rulers and courtiers may 
also indicate the witnessing of the movement in the 
symbolic underworld of the temple interior by a se- 
lect group of supporters. In contrast, a larger audi- 
ence would have participated with the ruler after he 
emerged from the labyrinth. This action also reflects a 
general principle of Maya performance, in which the 
emergence from a temple interior implied the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural powers. This, in turn, formed an 
important component of political authority. 

Returning once again to the stela platforms, we 
note that even the performances depicted on these 
monuments may have been conceptually associated 
with temple dance. This is suggested by several fea- 
tures of the monuments, particularly their pointed, 
triangular top, which is similar to the profile of a cor- 
bel vault. This image conceptually locates the scene 
below within a fictive architectural space. This kind of 
representation is seen not only in the context of dance 
scenes, but on other stelae imagery as well. Mayapán 
Stela 1, for example, shows a supernatural scene tak- 
ing place under a band of chevrons and disks with a 
notched band below (Fig. 5.46). This combination of 
chevron and notched bands is similar to the roofline 
of a temple, as depicted in the conventional glyphic 
sign for house, yotot (Fig. 5.47). In this context, house 
or temple iconography would have served to sanctify 
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5.48. Quiriguá Stelae A and C, north faces. Drawings by author, courtesy of the Instituto de Antropología e Historia, 
Guatemala. 
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the image or text, and may even indicate that the 
scene below took place within a temple. 

Maya art preserves several images of dancers wear- 
ing headdresses in the form of temple roofs (Taube 
1998: 464). Perhaps the most prominent of these are 
the north faces of Quiriguá Stelae A and C, both dedi- 
cated in 775 (Fig. 5.48). In each case, the temple roof 
sits atop the dancers headdress, defined by a hori- 
zontal band with leaflike projections at the top and 
bottom. This lower roof supports a second story upon 
which the Principal Bird Deity is perched. In its beak, 
the bird holds twisted cords which the dancer grasps. 
These cords signify the divine energy called down 
during ritual dance. A similar symbolism may have 
been invoked by the serpents descending from the 
headdresses of the dancer depicted on Itzimte Stela 7 
(Fig. 5.16). 

We might also cite Uxmal Stela 14, where the main 
figure’s headdress is supported by a wide basal band 
composed of a braided pattern with a lower notched 
edging (Fig. 5.18). This design is structurally similar 
to the roofline structures discussed above, while the 
stacked rows of feathers on the upper part of his head- 
dress are reminiscent of actual temple facade deco- 
rations, such as on the House of the Birds at Uxmal 
(see Pollock 1980: 238, Fig. 423). These costume de- 
tails may have presented the king as a sacred being, 
through the analogy of the headdress to a temple 
shrine. This iconographic convention is closely related 
to the common rendering of both temple facades and 
headdresses as open supernatural maws. The wear- 
ing of a headdress was akin to the emergence from a 
temple doorway, both of which designated rulers as 
oracles from the spirit world (see Houston, Stuart, 
and Taube 2006: 238). 

The architectural symbolism of headdresses 
prompts a reconsideration of the significance of the 
stela images of dance in Yucatan. The dance platforms 
at Yaxuna and Chichén Itza, as well as the stela plat- 
forms from the northwest Yucatan, suggest that 
dances took place in open-air venues. However, in 
many of these cases, dances may have been given a 
symbolic architectural setting through the wearing of 
headdresses in the form of a temple roof. Platforms 
may even have been covered temporarily by arbors, 
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scaffolds, or wooden arches similar to those still used 
today in many parts of the Maya area. Beyond simply 
sanctifying these performances, such structures and 
costume elements may have reflected the fundamen- 
tal meaning of Maya dance as an emergence from the 
spirit world. 


Conclusions 


The chapter began with two contrasting approaches 
to interpret function in architecture. One, which 
is basically iconographic, examines the representa- 
tional function of architecture: the way buildings are 
marked in some way to reflect or communicate so- 
cial meaning. As we have seen, architecture seldom 
provides explicit marking of dance functionality and 
themes. When present, dance imagery appears in as- 
sociation with both platforms and plazas that were 
accessible to the public, but also with palaces, patios, 
and even interior spaces, which were associated with 
elite performance. 

The second approach to understanding dance in 
relation to architecture is phenomenological. This 
is essentially an instrumental approach which views 
architecture as influencing social realities through 
coparticipation. 

Although sometimes seen in opposition, these two 
perspectives are complementary in that they pro- 
vide a window into two different aspects of cultural 
memory. One form of memory is textual, mediated 
through images and inscriptions created, displayed, 
and read in a conventional manner. A second kind of 
cultural memory is the sense of space and place that is 
acquired (“sedimented,” as Connerton [1989: 72] puts 
it) in the body through participation in performance. 
Each of these aspects of memory requires the cultiva- 
tion of distinct mental and embodied states through 
which elements are stored, recalled, and activated. Al- 
though these employ a full array of senses, they over- 
lap in their appeal to the visual. It is the persistence of 
this imagery, manifested in art and architecture, that 
provides access to the spatial domain of Maya perfor- 
mance in the archaeological context. 

In this regard, it is worthwhile to consider how an- 
cient Maya architecture constructed and manipulated 


the visual dimension of performance in the relatively 
public context of the stela platform and dance plat- 
form in the Yucatán, as opposed to the more exclu- 
sive venue of the palace and temple dance as exem- 
plified at Xcalumkín and Copan Structure 101-18. In 
the case of the platforms, dance performances would 
have been highly visible to an audience by virtue of 
the elevated structure and relatively unrestricted ac- 
cess. In most cases, participants could have easily ap- 
proached the performance venue from three or four 
sides. Despite this relative freedom of access, as one 
moves closer to the platform, one realizes that there 
is indeed a distinct “front,” articulated through the 
consistent orientation of images. This form of spatial 
control is perhaps most clearly evident at Sayil, mani- 
fested in the causeway leading directly from the ball- 
court to the central axis of the stela platform. 

This approach to audience participation can be 
contrasted with that reflected in the Turtle Platform 
at Chichén Itzá, whose circular plan suggests free 
movement around its perimeter. However, even in 
this case, there is a clearly defined front—the stair- 
way marked with the turtles head—that faces the 
Initial Series Temple. Motion is also directed along 
the linear axis formed by the stairways. This arrange- 
ment suggests three distinct spatial orientations for 
this performance venue: an east-west axis bisecting 
the courtyard, a frontal presentation facing east, and 
a circular movement with the Turtle Platform as the 
pivot. The Yaxuná dance platforms seem to have no 
distinct "front" and therefore embody a more flexible 
attitude in relation to movement, though this may be 
an artifact of incomplete data. 

Such an approach can be compared to the palace 
and temple dance programs at Xcalumkín and Copán, 
where the building designs clearly direct the audience 
toward the "front" facade, where the performance 
action would have been focused. Whether viewers 
were positioned on the plaza below or on adjacent 
stairways, their attention would have been captured 
by the symmetry and sculptural elaboration of the 
facade, finding its maximum point of energy in the 
central portal. This is symbolically the point where 
the diverse dimensions of the universe—sky, under- 
world, and earth— converge. This visual presentation 


contrasts with that expected for conventional western 
dance, for example, in which sets, lighting, choreog- 
raphy, and especially the positioning of the audience 
generally higher than the stage encourages the objec- 
tification of the performance as movements on a hori- 
zontal, two-dimensional field. 

In contrast, Maya architecture serves the purpose 
of distributing audience and performers in a hierar- 
chical, though contiguous, manner. Thus, in general, 
the rulers, who are the dancers, occupy a relatively 
high position, with lower-status persons on lower lev- 
els, as shown in Bonampak Room 3. The motion of 
these performers may have been directed either out of 
a temple portal and down a stairway, or out of a tem- 
ple and up a platform, as in the system of the Turtle 
Platform and Temple of the Initial Series at Chichén 
Itzá. Either way, the canonical movement pattern is 
vertical, embodying the implied direction of move- 
ment of supernatural forces from sky and underworld 
toward the earth's surface via the axis mundi. We see, 
therefore, that Maya architecture draws the viewer 
into participating in a cosmic diagram in which the 
ruler embodies the cosmic axis. Maya architecture 
calls upon the viewer to participate in this image, en- 
couraging the viewer's eye to follow the vertical path- 
way by which the ruler demonstrated his divine, cos- 
mic persona. 

Such considerations call into question the utility 
of dramaturgical conceptualizations of Maya archi- 
tecture which interpret the visual quality of perfor- 
mances as an ideological tool through which the elite 
manipulated their audiences. Most obvious is the way 
in which Maya architecture provides the means for 
incorporating the audience into the spatial matrix of 
performance through the penetration of all spatial 
zones by the performer. 

More importantly, however, because temples were 
considered living beings, architecture could be en- 
listed as a coparticipant in ritual dance. This is elo- 
quently expressed in the equivalence between head- 
dresses and temple facades in Maya performance. 
Sacred architecture was not seen as an empty stage 
on which performers moved and acted, asserting 
their power over each other and the audience in a 
calculated manner. Instead, performances such as the 
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dances that took place in sacred precincts involved a 
complex dialogue in which the spiritual embodiment 
of performers is partially dependent upon the agency 
inherent in the built environment. Through commu- 
nal labor projects, large segments of the population 
participated directly in the sacred, providing both the 
spatial venue for dance and animating it. To consider 
these structures as theatrical settings in the conven- 
tional sense focuses on only one aspect of their social 
function, the hypothetical “on stage" event, and ex- 
cludes the more complex and dynamic relationships 
between people and their artistic products. 
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The Persistence of 
Maya Dance After 
European Contact 


The early years of missionary activity in New Spain 
(which includes modern Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica) witnessed a complex blending of European and 
indigenous performance traditions. In response to 
the tenacity of native traditions, the missionary friars, 
initially of the Franciscan and Dominican orders, ad- 
opted an official policy of harnessing pre-existing cul- 
tural institutions to convey Christian doctrine (Mace 
1970: 31-38). This policy encouraged a novel synthe- 
sis of genres combining the traditional homiletic and 
humanistic theater of Europe with indigenous forms 
such as comedy, song, and dance (Horcasitas 1974; 
Ravicz 1970: 80). The scripts for these multimedia per- 
formances, either imported from Spain or written by 
the friars themselves, mainly concerned the lives and 
miracles of the saints, dramas of Christian triumph, 
and mystery plays, which conveyed core religious 
doctrine such as the story of Adam and Eve, the Pas- 
sion of Christ, and the adoration of the Magi (Fuen- 
tes y Guzmán 1932-1933, vol. 1: 20; Mace 1970: 34; 
Mendieta 1945: 44-45). Some scripts were intended 
to be sung by a chorus, while others were dialogues 
that were memorized and recited by the dancers 
themselves. 

Although many friars seemed pleased with their 
results, other authorities were less enthusiastic. For 
example, the vicar general of Yucatán, Pedro Sánchez 
de Aguilar, wrote in 1615: 


In the times of their heathenry, as now, they danced 
and sang in the manner of the Mexicans, and they used 
to have, as indeed they still do have, a chief singer or 
chanter who intones, and who appoints what they shall 
sing; and him they venerate and revere, giving him an 
honorable seat in Church, and at their assemblies and 
weddings. They call him Holpop, and in his charge are 
the drums and other musical instruments, such as the 
flutes, little trumpets, tortoise shells, and others that they 
used. The tunkul is of hollow wood, and can be heard at 
a distance of two or three leagues to leeward. They sing 
their fables and old legends, which today could be re- 
formed by giving them sacred music to sing. (Sánchez 
de Aguilar 1937: 149; my translation) 


This brief statement is informative, as it articulates 
the concern of many commentators, particularly sec- 
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ular clergy and nonreligious Spaniards and criollos, 
that the friars' program of ritual substitutions had not 
been effective (see also Fuentes y Guzmán 1932-1933, 
vol. 1: 212-213; Ximénez 1926: 93). The persistence 
of Prehispanic aesthetic forms, and the institutions 
that supported them, amounted to an expression of 
indigenous power through memory and could not 
be tolerated. Thus, throughout the colonial period, 
church and government officials made numerous at- 
tempts to abolish performances conducted at night or 
in secret and to purge, or at least supervise, content 
related to the Prehispanic past. They also prohibited 
the use of masks, cross-dressing, and costumes rep- 
resenting "demons" (Cuevas 1922-1924, vol. 2: 528; 
Feldman 2000: 94; López de Cogolludo 1971, vol. 1: 
405; Ravicz 1970: 40-41; Sánchez de Aguilar 1937: 
172). 

The controversy over the orthodoxy of Maya reli- 
gious dance is perhaps best illustrated by the situation 
in the Verapaces of Guatemala, a region set aside by 
the Emperor Charles V as a test case for the Domini- 
can practices of "peaceful conversion" (Mace 1970: 
41-42, 48). These policies extended to granting indig- 
enous communities permission to perform traditional 
dances as compensation for obedience and for endur- 
ing the hardships imposed by forced resettlement. The 
friars also supervised the performance of new dramas 
featuring Christian themes such as religious conver- 
sion. According to their own accounts, the Domini- 
cans claimed great success in this enterprise, stating 
that the dances were entirely Catholic. However, the 
nonreligious chronicler Francisco Fuentes y Guzmán 
(1932-1933: vol. 2: 338) intimates that not only were 
prohibited Prehispanic dances being held, but that 
the friars could not even understand the words ut- 
tered during the performances. 

I raise this early debate over the effectiveness of 
missionary activities in the Maya area because the 
authenticity of Maya religiosity serves as a metaphor 
for contemporary historical study of Maya culture in 
the colonial and post-independence periods. Over the 
course of the twentieth century, scholars have increas- 
ingly favored the view that the acculturation program 
of the Spanish clergy among the Maya was largely a 
failure. Many scholars now view Maya culture as hav- 
ing persisted from the Prehispanic period to the pres- 
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ent. This is thought to have been accomplished by the 
systematic incorporation of new concepts into a sym- 
bolic and conceptual framework that remained essen- 
tially "Maya" (see Farriss 1984: 8; cf. Watanabe 1990). 
Indeed, Dennis Tedlock (1985: 19) goes so far as to 
state that the "spiritual conquest’ [of the Maya] has 
actually never taken place.” Such a perspective on the 
authenticity of Maya culture is closely comparable to 
that espoused by colonial-era critics of the mendicant 
missionaries, though it has been given a positive in- 
terpretation through the influence of Enlightenment 
notions of the primitive. Of course, such arguments 
ignore the complex social and political changes to 
which indigenous Mesoamerican communities have 
been subjected over the last half millennium (Dean 
and Liebsohn 2003: 14-15). 

Debates concerning the cultural purity of the Maya 
likewise profoundly affect how historical research on 
the sources of Maya dance has been conducted. A tra- 
ditional approach has been to classify the elements 
of a dance as being either “Spanish” or “Maya,” with 
the intention of determining to what extent a dance 
is "acculturated" or "syncretic" (Correa and Cannon 
1961; Mace 1970; Redfield 1936). In addition to the 
pejorative connotations of such terminology, this type 
of analysis lacks an adequate explanation for why cer- 
tain features of dances managed to survive, and how 
novel elements became incorporated. As anthropolo- 
gists have long recognized, culture does not consist of 
discrete elements that can be sorted and ascribed con- 
crete identities, but rather a complex and frequently 
contradictory symbolic apparatus that is constantly in 
flux (Clifford and Marcus 1986: 19). The process of 
colonization accelerates cultural change through the 
adoption, exaggeration, reconfiguration, suppression, 
or loss of cultural elements (Taylor 1991). 

Essentialism also influences the study of Maya 
dance through the assumption that certain dances 
from Prehispanic times have survived. A recent exam- 
ple is Ruud Van Akkeren’s (2000b: 334) thesis posit- 
ing the survival of a “Shield Dance" from the Classic 
period in the present form of the Rabinal Achi. While 
there is no doubt that similar costume, characters, 
and attributes sometimes appear in Classic-period 
and contemporary dances, such a correspondence 
does not necessarily imply a historical derivation. 


Another important consideration is that direct cul- 
tural lineage, which is essential for developing a spe- 
cific historical argument in relation to two dances 
from different periods, cannot be drawn between the 
ancient Maya and contemporary communities. The 
ancient texts and images that provide our primary ev- 
idence for Maya dance are generally attributed to the 
lowland ancestors of the contemporary Ch'olan and 
Yucatecan peoples (see Krochock 1988; Stuart, Hous- 
ton, and Robertson 1999). However, most of the data 
concerning contemporary Maya dance derives from 
the peoples of highland Guatemala and Chiapas, who 
speak languages only distantly related to those of the 
lowlands. The specific patterns of cultural influence 
among these diverse groups are unclear, which weak- 
ens the case for direct continuities between ancient 
and modern Maya dances. 

Yet another factor that makes direct comparisons 
of ancient and modern dance difficult concerns the 
contrast between the elite culture, or "great tradition," 
represented by the mass of ancient Maya monumental 
art and "palace school" pottery, and popular culture, 
or “little tradition,” in which contemporary Maya 
dance is rooted. The transformation occurred in the 
early colonial period, when the remaining authority 
of the elites was gradually channeled into more col- 
lective institutions. Although it has been argued that 
the "great" and "little" traditions were structurally re- 
lated throughout Maya history (Cook 2000: 188-192; 
Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; Lucero 2003 cf. 
Borhegyi 1956), little is known about the extent of 
this relationship in the context of dance performance. 
This issue will receive more detailed consideration in 
the case study. 

Finally, this notion of the survival of Maya culture 
from the Prehispanic period has imposed a bias on 
much dance research, such that scholars generally 
look to the ancient Maya for prototypes rather than 
exploring Spanish sources. For example, in a discus- 
sion of Maya ritual “clowns,” Taube (1989b) mentions 
only ancient Maya antecedents. Spanish or other 
European representations of uncivilized or demonic 
characters, which abound in folk performance, are not 
considered. Although contrary to recent studies, there 
is much to be learned from a more balanced consider- 
ation of the historical sources for modern Maya per- 


formances. Such an analysis suggests new models for 
understanding the sixteenth-century interactions that 
were seminal to the development of Maya culture in 
the post-colonial context. 

Rather than creating a linear historical argument 
between ancient and modern Maya dances, this chap- 
ter begins with an analysis of the social and religious 
context of these traditions in the colonial and post- 
colonial periods. Comparisons with ancient Maya pre- 
decessors suggest a variety of ways in which dance in- 
stitutions were adapted to the colonial sociopolitical 
structure. Frequently, this process is one of conver- 
gence, in which the dominant group permits similar 
cultural patterns from the Maya and European tradi- 
tions to reinforce each other (Kubler 1961: 216). Fol- 
lowing these general considerations, a case study ex- 
amines the historical sources for a specific dance now 
widely performed in K'iche' communities of highland 
Guatemala. This is the Patzkar, which Carroll Edward 
Mace (1970: 24-25) describes as "possibly the oldest 
dance still being performed in Guatemala." This dance 
undoubtedly has roots in Iberian as well as native tra- 
ditions, and urges us to question the implications of 
investigating recent Maya performances solely in re- 
lation to Prehispanic practices. 


Characteristics of Colonial and 
Modern Maya Dance 


Despite its importance as an aesthetic form of expres- 
sion, dance was poorly documented during both the 
colonial and modern periods. Without a doubt, the 
most important source for early material is the Rel- 
ación de las cosas de Yucatán, composed around 1566 
by Diego de Landa, bishop of Yucatán (Tozzer 1941). 
Elsewhere, outsiders seem to have paid little attention 
to Maya dance, perhaps because it does not look very 
artistic to western eyes: Thomas Gage (1958: 244), 
in the 1630s, thought it was nothing "but a kind of 
walking round.” Moreover, contemporary research is 
focused on the highlands of Guatemala and Chiapas, 
where the dance traditions are much more complex 
and vigorous. 

Most of what we know about Maya dance concerns 
easily accessible performances that take place in the 
streets and town plazas during annual religious festi- 
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vals. The public, communal aspect of Maya religiosity 
is in fact one of the most important social dimensions 
of this tradition, and one which has survived from an- 
cient times, partly owing to convergence with Span- 
ish practices. The tendency of the Maya to sanctify 
even imported secular dances and dance equipment 
conveys the extent to which dance is conceived as a 
spiritual expression. 

In the early colonial period, dance is frequently 
mentioned in the context of public offerings made to 
native deities. Diego de Landa refers to several dances 
in sixteenth-century Yucatán that were performed for 
the purposes of divine propitiation (Tozzer 1941: 143, 
145). Many sources highlight the sacrificial aspect 
of these dances, particularly as a vehicle for making 
blood offerings of humans or animals (e.g., Villaguti- 
erre 1983: 302). During more recent public sacrificial 
dances in the Yucatán, animals such as turkeys and 
pigs have been offered to saints (Pérez Sabido 1983: 
129—142; Toor 1947: 360). The ch'a chaak ceremony 
of the Yucatán, in which sacrificial foods are offered 
to rain spirits, also involves dance (Redfield and Villa 
Rojas 1962: 143). 

From protohistoric through modern times, one of 
the most widespread roles of sacrificial dance has been 
to honor spirits of the hunt. Landa reports that such a 
dance took place in the month Sip, in which hunters 
gathered with their wives and, using incense and fires 
to invoke hunting deities, danced with painted deer 
skulls (Tozzer 1941: 155). Hunting dances are also re- 
ported for the Pacific slope of Guatemala during the 
late sixteenth century, in which men made a circle 
dance around an altar upon which the carcass of a 
deer had been placed (Vásquez 1938-1944, vol. 1: 94- 
95). Thomas Gage provides a description of what may 
have been a preparatory hunting dance performed by 
the Poqomam of highland Guatemala during the sev- 
enteenth century, in which men dressed as predatory 
animals or birds danced to the music of a slit-drum 
and turtle shells or hand-drums (Gage 1958: 245). At 
present, the most widespread form of a hunting dance 
is the Deer dance complex, which dramatizes aspects 
of the hunt but is usually performed in association 
with a Catholic feast day (Plate 16). In some locales, 
particularly in the lowlands, bulls are sacrificed in 
place of deer, often as part of a dance (Pohl 1981). 
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Thematically related to the hunting dances are var- 
ious dances of captive sacrifice documented during 
the colonial period. In the Yucatán, these included 
a performance in which a human victim was tied to 
a stake and then sacrificed by archers who danced 
around him (Barrera Vásquez 1944, 1965: 77-78; Toz- 
zer 1941: 117-119). In the Guatemalan highlands, sim- 
ilar dances took place in which victims were tied to 
posts or stones and then attacked by men who were 
said to transform themselves into their spiritual fa- 
miliars (nahuales). The sixteenth-century Titulo de 
Totonicapán suggests that such dances could be con- 
ducted as political ritual, as when the K'iche' king 
invited his numerous vassals to a collective dance at 
the capital city, Chiq'umarkaj, in which Mam warriors 
were sacrificed (Carmack and Mondloch 1983: 17, 191, 
195—196, 252). At present, symbolic human sacrifice 
survives in the Rabinal Achi, performed in Guate- 
mala, and is embedded in Carnival rites celebrated in 
certain Tzotzil communities of Chiapas." 

Early accounts also emphasize the importance of 
deity images carried in dance processions. Landa spe- 
cifically mentions that during year-end rituals, images 
of the gods were removed from their shrines and as- 
sembled (Tozzer 1941: 141, 147). Likewise, among the 
Itzá, Villagutierre (1983: 303) states that people lifted 
the "idols" onto their shoulders and danced with 
them. Fuentes y Guzmán (1932-1933, vol. 1: 18-19) 
describes a ritual in the highlands involving a slow 
procession with the deity image to the place of sacri- 
fice accompanied by flutes, drums, whistles, and shell 
trumpets. After arriving at the place of sacrifice, the 
participants sang and danced, and dressed the image 
in rich cloths and plumes. Finally, birds and animals 
were offered to the image. Such performances were 
later merged with Catholic religious processions, sub- 
stituting images of the saints for the old gods. Dance 
was retained as an important component of these 
rites, in part because officially sanctioned religious 
and secular parades often involved dance. 

At present, the performance of religious dances is 
promoted by two social institutions: the cofradía and 
the dance troupe. The cofradía is a type of religious 
sodality brought to Mesoamerica from Spain during 
the early colonial period (Chance and Taylor 1985). 
Separate from the central cabildo (municipal corpo- 


ration) that governs each indigenous community, the 
cofradía was quickly adopted as a power base by many 
Maya, while it served the church as a mode of social 
and economic control. Each year, the cofradías hold 
elections whereby new members are inducted based 
on their history of participation and individual char- 
acter. Cofradías are hierarchical; ideally, participation 
passes through a series of offices, each lasting a year 
and culminating in the festival of the local saint. Pub- 
lic dances, which are sometimes subsidized by the co- 
fradía, form an important part of these celebrations 
and are thought of as offerings in honor of the saint as 
well as ancestral spirits (see McArthur 1977). In some 
communities, it is still customary for members of the 
civil-religious hierarchy to dance publicly during the 
festival (Guiteras Holmes 1961: 101; Pérez Chacón 
1993: 204; Rojas Lima 1988: 154-155). 

Until near the middle of the twentieth century, 
the cofradías often worked in conjunction with the 
church, collecting funds from the community to pay 
for festivals and building projects. However, the co- 
fradía is an institution in which certain members of 
the community acquired power and social status. The 
relative ideological and financial independence of the 
cofradía often drew criticism from ecclesiastical au- 
thorities (e.g., Cortés y Larraz 1958: 16). As a result, 
the dances sponsored by the cofradías have for cen- 
turies been plagued by a power struggle between fri- 
ars, bishops, secular authorities, and native political 
factions and officers, such as mayors and the cofradía 
members. Part of the recent decline in Maya dance 
traditions can be attributed to the breakdown of the 
cofradía institution as a result of both Protestant 
and conservative Catholic interventions, as well as a 
general economic deterioration, especially in Guat- 
emala. 

In many communities, dances are sponsored by a 
man, usually called the autor or cabecilla in Guate- 
mala, who does not necessarily have any relationship 
to the cofradía system." The role of sponsor typically 
rotates in order to distribute the considerable finan- 
cial burden. The sponsor must recruit dancers, whose 
participation is usually based on the desire to acquire 
the protection of tutelary spirits, though sometimes 
dancers were coerced (Mace 1970: 21-22, 31, 120). 
Sponsors underwrite other costs of performance, typ- 


ically for a period of seven or nine consecutive years 
(a novena). These include meals during practice ses- 
sions, musicians, and fees for ritual services. In some 
communities, individuals may sponsor private perfor- 
mances by dance troupes, paying a fee and providing 
food and drink (Hinojosa 1998: 303). 

Dancers likewise consider their participation as 
part of novena vows, awaiting signs in dreams before 
agreeing to take part. The dancers are not paid and 
must cover their own rental and instruction fees 
(Bunzel 1952: 424; Cook 2000: 50-52). They also lose 
many days' labor in preparatory ceremonies and prac- 
tice sessions, which adds to the economic burden. In 
some dances, such as the K'oy (Spider Monkeys) per- 
formed at San Andrés Xecul, the monkey, lion, and 
jaguar dancers defray their costs by collecting money 
during the dance, using magic techniques that they 
learn during the training sessions in order to enhance 
contributions. The sacrificial component of the 
dances is more than economic; it also involves the 
physical exertion of the performance itself, which 
may last from seven to even twenty-four hours and 
will be performed sometimes for seven or more days 
in succession. During training, dancers learn many 
secrets to enhance their stamina, such as hanging 
strings of garlic between the mask and the face." 

The masks used in these performances are one 
component of a complex array of costumes used to 
differentiate dance characters, which include ani- 
mals, especially deer, dogs, jaguars, lions, monkeys, 
and birds; men, young and old; women; and various 
historical figures, spirits, and gods." To judge from 
surviving descriptions, the costumes used in the co- 
lonial period were just as elaborate and were laden 
with feathers, mirrors, coins, and jade beads (Fuen- 
tes y Guzmán 1932-1933, vol. 1: 18-19). Although it 
is reported more often in the colonial period, face 
and body paint are still sometimes used in dances 
(Mace 1970: 107; Villagutierre 1983: 312). Masks are 
typically made of wood and, together with the dance 
costumes, are rented from workshops in Guatemala 
called morerías. " 

It is essential to recognize that to the Maya, masks 
and costumes are no mere disguise, but fundamental 
instruments for mediating between the human and 
the spirit world. An example of one community's in- 
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terpretation of masquerade is from Comalapa, where 
public dances are performed in order to communicate 
with animistic beings called rajawala', the ancestral 
spirit-owners associated with the landscape (Hinojosa 
1998: 265; see also Janssens and Van Akkeren 2003: 
16). During the festival season, through rituals of in- 
vocation, the rajawala’ become manifest in the raja- 
wal tzyaq, “spirit owner of the costume.” These beings 
are linked not only to costumes, but also to the musi- 
cal instruments for the dance and the places where 
the dance is held. Through wearing the costumes in a 
ritual context, dancers merge with the rajawal tzyaq, 
altering the normal separation between humans, cos- 
tumes, and the numinous beings of the landscape. 

Accordingly, the masks and costumes function both 
as a vehicle for sacrifice and divination as they invoke 
spiritual entities. For instance, when performers first 
introduce the rented costumes to the community of 
Comalapa, offerings of candles and liquor are given at 
a shrine in the wilderness and rockets are detonated 
to welcome the rajawala' into them.” As in many com- 
munities, these rites are the responsibility of a Maya 
priest or shaman who is specially appointed for this 
purpose and paid a fee (Mace 1970: 118; Schultze Jena 
1946: 116-117). During dance performances, masks 
are periodically doused with liquor, and cigarettes are 
put in their mouths to fortify the spirit of the mask. 
Over the course of the performance in Comalapa, a 
vital red color seen in the face of both participant and 
mask are interpreted as signs of the health and well- 
being of the rajawal tzyaq. Spiritual presence is also 
detected in the smell that costumes accumulate dur- 
ing the performance. The periodic feasting that takes 
place in the context of dancing is for the benefit of 
both human and nonhuman participants. 

Because costumes and masks are considered vehi- 
cles for the embodiment of spiritual forces, they are 
often a source of anxiety. Accidents, particularly falls 
while wearing one of the heavy wooden masks, often 
occur, resulting in a broken nose or worse. Thus, the 
offerings and vigils kept over masks and costumes are 
propitiatory, designed to protect dancers from danger 
(Luján-Mufioz 1987: 125). In some communities, the 
cycles of blessing and ancestral invocation, referred to 
generally as costumbre, take place over the course of 
an entire year. In addition to ceremonies at a moun- 
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tain shrine, there were also blessing ceremonies in 
each dancer's home, followed by a ritual held in the 
church patio and the cofradía houses (Paret-Limardo 
1963: 99, 197). 

The emphasis on ritual purity in Maya dance is 
also manifested in the exclusion of women from the 
performances. A few exceptions to this are noted, in 
particular the character of the Princess in the Rabinal 
Achi, a role performed by a young girl (Breton 1999: 
46). Otherwise, female characters are played by men 
in womens attire (Fig. 6.1). During the early colonial 
period, the only women allowed to participate directly 
in public religious dance were elders (Tozzer 1941: 
143, 145). Indeed, early colonial sources state clearly 
that men and women did not dance together, except 
in an erotic dance called the Naual (Tozzer 1941: 128, 
218). At present, women’s participation in dance rites 
is generally limited to their role in preparing feasts 
and in helping the dancers dress. Family members of 
dancers today also make up a significant portion of 
the audience for a performance. 

From the colonial period until the present, men 
usually undergo a period of sexual abstinence be- 
fore and after a dance, though there are also reports 
of fasting and vows of silence (Fuentes y Guzmán 
1932-1933, vol. 1: 20-21). Injuries that occur during 
a dance are often blamed on a dancer's breaking of ta- 
boos, particularly violations of chastity. Maya public 
religious dance therefore often has the character of an 
ordeal that tests a dancer's faith and strength. Such 
considerations underlie the death-defying dances in- 
volving pole climbing or rope walking seen in several 
K'iche' communities, or the rite of walking or dancing 
on burning coals practiced in colonial Yucatán and 
contemporary Chiapas (Cook 2000: 108-110; Gossen 
1986a: 246; Tozzer 1941: 223-224, 148-149). 

In some cases, dance instruction is the responsibil- 
ity of a master (a maestro, distinct from the sponsor) 
who is in possession of the book containing the dance 
script (Cook 2000: 110). In other communities, the 
leader of the musical ensemble himself is responsi- 
ble for recruiting and training dancers." In some in- 
stances, the office of dance master is hereditary and 
may be held for life. Such is the case in San Andrés 
Sajcabajá, where as of 2006, instruction in the Spider 
Monkeys dance has been the responsibility of a single 
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6.1. Xtoles, 1901, Mérida, Yucatán, Mexico. N17284, detail. Frederick Starr Collection. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of 


the National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution. 


man since about 1940. Those who wish to dance must 
pay the master a fee, which mainly supports the cost 
of hiring musicians.” The institution of dance master 
is important in promoting continuity in dance train- 
ing as well as costume and script conservation in 
many communities. 

In the colonial period, the Maya possessed dance 
training institutions broadly similar to those which 
exist today. One such institution, documented in the 
sixteenth century, is the popol nah or sak nikteil nah, 
the Yucatec house for dance training already men- 
tioned in Chapter 5. The owner of this house was 
the ah hol pop, or music director (Pérez Martínez 
1929: 89). This office may have been closely related 
or identical to the cayom [k'ayom, "singer"], who is 
defined as a teacher of singing (Tozzer 1941: 106, n. 
487). Thomas Gage (1958: 243) mentions that in the 
highlands, "for every kind of dance they have several 
houses appointed, and masters of that dance, who 


teach the rest that they may be perfected in it against 
the saint's day" Similar houses for dance training still 
exist in some communities, including San Andrés 
Xecul. 

Information on the choreography of Maya dance 
is extremely limited. Gage's (1958: 244) description 
of the movement of the dance called Toncontin, per- 
formed by the Poqomam of Guatemala in the 1630s, 
is among the most detailed: "Thus they dance in 
compass and circle around that instrument, one fol- 
lowing another sometimes straight, sometimes turn- 
ing about, sometimes turning half way, sometimes 
bending their bodies and with the feathers in their 
hands almost touching the ground, and singing the 
life of their saint, or of some other" More recent re- 
searchers describe dances as involving set sequences 
of steps learned as part of the dance training leading 
up to the fiesta (Bode 1961: 215). In contrast, other 
dances, such as the Spider Monkeys dance performed 
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in San Andrés Sajcabajá, are entirely improvised, and 
the dance master is not responsible for teaching steps 
to his charges.” 

Three basic formations are used in Maya public 
dance: the square, the circle, and parallel lines with 
the dancers facing each other (Janssens and Van Ak- 
keren 2003: 19-22; Tedlock 2003: 14). It is generally 
assumed that the parallel-line formation is of Spanish 
derivation, and indeed, it is quite common in dances 
of obvious European inspiration, such as the Conquest 
and the dance of the Moors and Christians. In con- 
trast, the circle formation, sometimes with dancers or 
musicians in the center, is typically thought to be of 
Prehispanic derivation, especially when the dancers 
move in a counter-clockwise direction (Tedlock 2003: 
165). This argument is based mainly on the frequent 
occurrence of the circle formation and movement 
in early colonial reports of Prehispanic dance, espe- 
cially from central Mexico (Kurath and Martí 1964: 
87). The square formation, which often invokes four 
(or eight) directions, is also generally assumed to be 
of Prehispanic origin (Mendelson 1958; Schultze Jena 
1946: 119). However, it should be remembered that 
both circles and squares are common in European folk 
dance (Armstrong 1985; Dolmetsch 1954). Further, 
parallel-line formations occur in dances performed in 
Prehispanic central Mexico (e.g., Sahagün 1951: 54). 
Formation alone cannot be taken as evidence of ex- 
clusive Prehispanic origins for a dance. 

The venues for public dance vary greatly. They may 
be performed in cemeteries, on the porches and stair- 
ways of churches, along city streets, and in village pla- 
zas. They also frequently employ processions from site 
to site. A report by Thomas Gage (1958: 243) describes 
the various venues encompassed by dances during the 
early seventeenth century: "they are that day well ap- 
pareled with silks, fine linens, ribbons, and feathers 
according to the dance. They begin this in the church 
before the saint, or in the churchyard, and thence all 
the octave, or eight days, they go dancing from house 
to house, where they have chocolate or some heady 
drink or chicha given them.” This pattern is almost 
identical to ritual cycles documented recently in the 
Guatemalan highlands, as described below. 

Although performances often take place in archi- 
tectural settings with no additional elaboration, on 
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occasion, special structures or platforms will be built 
for dancers or musicians, sometimes with decora- 
tive details that identify their function as set pieces 
(Cook 2000: 122-125). Throughout the Maya area, 
it has been common for dances to be presented be- 
neath enramadas, or thatched canopies (Ciudad Real 
1993, vol. 2: 325, 326; Redfield and Villa Rojas 1962: 
154). In the colonial period, other elaborate struc- 
tures were erected for dances, such as the stage-like 
platform built in San Juan Chamelco in Alta Verapaz, 
Guatemala, in 1543 (Estrada Monroy 1979: 168-174). 
This platform had hidden exits through which danc- 
ers appeared and disappeared, as well as an artificial 
forest that was burned down over the course of the 
performance. 

Other performances take place in secluded out- 
door locations, often in association with hunting 
rites. In Momostenango, for example, each morning 
before the dance is to be held, the shaman conjures 
the spirits of animals into the dancers from K’oy Ab'aj 
(Spider Monkey Stone), a large boulder located at the 
edge of a cliff (Cook 2000: 109, 114-115). In the colo- 
nial period, such locales were associated with sacrifi- 


6.2. Naj Tunich cave, Drawing 71. Drawing by Andrea 
Stone. 


cial dances, as reported for the Chontal community 
of Tamulte in a 1631 document (Navarrete 1971: 374- 
375). This dance, which took place in a cave called 
Cantepec, involved men dressed as jaguars who "pre- 
tended" to attack a warrior bound to a post, accompa- 
nied by music and consumption of alcoholic drinks. 
Such performances suggest a continuity with Classic 
Maya dances that took place in real or symbolic caves, 
such as a deer impersonation recorded in Drawing 71 
of Naj Tunich cave (Fig. 6.2; Stone 1995: 140-141). 

The music for Maya dance exhibits complex influ- 
ences, which have been little studied. Many surviving 
forms relate to medieval Iberian prototypes, though 
others incorporate nineteenth-century folk elements 
(Chamorro 1984). The instruments used for dance 
rituals are equally diverse, including many ancient 
survivals, such as rattles made of gourds, gourd rasps, 
flutes and whistles of reed and bone, and various drum 
types, such as the slit-drum or tunkul, turtle shells, 
and drums with hide covers." Long trumpets similar 
to Prehispanic instruments were used for much of the 
colonial period, but have now been replaced by Euro- 
pean brass instruments. Conch shell trumpets, though 
used as a dance instrument in the colonial period, are 
today used mostly by the Lacandón during sacrifices 
(McGee 1990: 53; Tozzer 1941: 218). 

Foreign introductions include the marimba (an Af- 
rican import); an array of stringed instruments in- 
cluding violins, harps, and guitars; and the chirimia, a 
wind instrument related to the oboe (Tozzer 1907: 75; 
Vela n.d.). In many communities today, a standard 
combination of instruments consists of rattles played 
by the dancers themselves and, at minimum, a ma- 
rimba, often accompanied by a drum. A fairly typical 
structure for a dance performance is to represent each 
scene in succession, accompanied by a particular mel- 
ody, or son (e.g., Cook 2000: 110; Thompson 1930: 
103; Yurchenko 1978). 

The public festival dances so characteristic of the 
highland Maya area raise questions of genre, as they 
incorporate many elements largely extrinsic to west- 
ern definitions of dance. Most salient is the frequent 
use of scripts and speaking parts by many of the per- 
formers, a feature which has motivated their desig- 
nation as "dance-drama" or even simply "drama" by 
outsiders (e.g., Edmonson 1997; Tedlock 2003), even 
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6.3. Flying Pole dance, Chichicastenango. Photo by author. 


though the Maya themselves explicitly refer to them 
as dances. Many performances also incorporate com- 
edy, farce, improvisation, and audience interaction, 
in contrast to conventional western expectations for 
religious events. Other performances, such as the Palo 
Volador (Flying Pole) dance of highland Guatemala— 
in which costumed men descend from the top of a 
long pole erected in the plaza, seated on looped ropes 
attached to a device that rotates atop the pole—is 
described by some natives as a dance and others as a 
game (Fig. 6.3)." Similarly, the Spider Monkeys dance 
performed in San Andrés Sajcabajá was described 
to me by the dance master as a "game" (etzenem).” 
While this terminology presumably relates in part to 
the need to protect the performance from censorship, 
it is clear that entertainment and social satire play an 
important role in religious performance. 

In many dances, ritual clowns take on complex 
roles, often behaving in an uncivilized and amoral 
manner. Black-painted characters in early colonial 
Yucatán are sometimes mentioned in the context of 
comic/frightening performances, such as that wit- 
nessed in September 1588 in Tekax, in which a group 
of young men danced “in the form of blacks [negril- 
los], representing demons.” However, when an ac- 
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companying choir sang a song including the name of 
Jesus, the dancers “all fell to the ground and trembled, 
making a thousand faces and shuddering in fear and 
dread" (Ciudad Real 1993, vol. 2: 363). 

In recent performances, dancers dressed as ani- 
mals, usually monkeys or coatis but sometimes jag- 
uars, assume the role of tricksters or clowns, teasing 
other performers and joking with the audience as a 
form of ritual comedy (Bricker 1973, 1981; García 
Escobar 2000; Redfield 1936). Monkeys often repre- 
sent beings of the previous cosmic creation who are 
at once amoral and comical. A well-known example 
appears in the Popol Vuh, personified by Jun Batz' and 
Jun Chuwen (One Monkey and One Artisan), the half- 
brothers of the Hero Twins (Tedlock 1996: 102-106). 
In the narrative, Jun Batz and Jun Chuwen are abu- 
sive toward their brothers, laying them on thistles and 
fire ant nests. The Hero Twins exact their revenge, 
however, by transforming their brothers into mon- 
keys. In modern Maya performance, these personae 
are manifested in beings such as the monkeys of the 
Flying Pole dance in Chichicastenango, who grab boys 
from the audience and swing them by their arms and 
legs and cavort atop the pole (García Escobar 1989b). 
In the Tzotzil communities of Chiapas, battalions of 
black-painted figures known as demons, monkeys, or 
Blackmen (h?ik'al), abuse members of the commu- 
nity, spout profanity, mimic copulation with various 
dancers, and generally engage in antics that represent 
extreme antisocial behavior (Fig. 6.4). 

Among the modern Maya, ritual comedy is embod- 
ied in myriad forms in addition to animal masquerade. 
Many of these performances parody Spanish or ladino 
customs and behavior, which, like animal antics, are 
perceived as the antithesis of acceptable norms. John 
Lloyd Stephens (1841, vol. 2: 65) describes a “báyle de 
dia" observed in Ticul, Yucatán, in 1841, which seems 
to have been a parody of plantation society. A similar 
performance in X-Cacal included characters repre- 
senting the owner of the plantation, his wife and chil- 
dren, as well as overseers, cowboys, and swineherds. 
The climax of this dance was a mock bullfight in 
which the actors performed “droll capers” (Villa Rojas 
1945: 127, 130). In many contemporary dances, men 
dressed as foreign or ladina women are the subjects of 
joking and sexual innuendo. 
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6.4. Chamula men in traditional ceremonial attire, 1934, 
Chiapas, Mexico. P11331, detail. Photo by David W. Amram, 
Jr., courtesy of the National Museum of the American 
Indian, Smithsonian Institution. 


It is important to recognize that many such comic 
performances are not only meant as social commen- 
tary, but have cosmological and magical dimensions 
as well. This aspect is clearly expressed in the Popol 
Vuh in the account of performances by the Hero 
Twins before the dreaded lords of the underworld. 
After the Hero Twins Junajpu and Xbalanke' destroy 
themselves in the Xibalbans’ oven, their bones are 
ground and dumped into a river. They magically re- 
generate five days later as ragged fish dancers. Along 
with their dances, they perform magic tricks, includ- 
ing the burning and restoration of a house and the 
sacrifice and revival of each other. Eventually, they 
are called to perform before the lords of Xibalba, who 


are so taken with the act that they demand to be sac- 
rificed and revived themselves. The Twins are happy 
to oblige, but trick the lords by neglecting to revive 
them. The moral component of this tale has clear 
parallels in the performance of modern Maya ritual 
comedy during the festivals that mark liminal times 
of the year, especially the transitional period of Lent 
and Holy Week. The burlesque performances embod- 
ied by these dances play a crucial role in reconstitut- 
ing the cosmos by briefly inverting it. 

Another social function of dance is to welcome 
visitors, especially important during the colonial pe- 
riod. Many such performances were organized by 
non-Maya officials, according to Spanish custom 
(see Curcio-Nagy 2004). In the 1840s, for example, 
the curate of Tecoh, Yucatán, put on a "dance of the 
Indians" accompanied by slit-drum to entertain for- 
eign visitors (Farriss 1984: 525; Stephens 1841, vol. 1: 
81-82; see also Feldman 2000: 82, 100). Earlier ex- 
amples include dances performed in 1587 in honor of 
the arrival of Fray Alonso Ponce to the villages of Kan- 
tunil and Tinum, Yucatán. In one instance, the party 
was greeted by “many Indians dressed in the manner 
of Moors, with painted lances, adorned with colored 
feathers ... and round shields" (Ciudad Real 1993, 
vol. 2: 326). Accompanied by drumbeats, they ran 
ahead of the friars, whooping and yelling. It should be 
noted that similar dances were also part of the Pre- 
hispanic tradition, as attested by Villagutierre (1983: 
66, 246), who describes how the Itzá welcomed the 
Spanish priests with "great festivities and rejoicing of 
the infidels who danced for them, according to their 
custom, and gave them gifts of their food and drink.” 

Maya dance was also appropriated by colonial of- 
ficials for the purpose of political propaganda, such 
as the spectacular Festival of the Volcano, celebrated 
in 1680 in the central plaza of the capital city of San- 
tiago (now Antigua, Guatemala; Fuentes y Guzmán 
1932-1933, vol. 1: 370-372). This festival dramatized 
the defeat of a rebel native ruler in 1526 and included 
a gigantic wood-framed replica of a volcano decorated 
with live plants, flowers, birds, and beasts of the wil- 
derness. Hundreds of Kaqchikel men, dressed as Pre- 
hispanic warriors, performed dances to the music of 
native instruments, just before the arrival of the man 
playing the rebel king, who was carried on a litter dec- 


orated with quetzal plumes. After the rebel king was 
ensconced on his throne on top of the volcano, two 
companies of men dressed as Spaniards entered the 
plaza, engaging the native warriors in battle (using 
blunted weapons). Eventually, the Kaqchikels were 
defeated and their leader captured. Although this 
performance was overtly designed to legitimize the 
colonial order, the enthusiasm with which the Maya 
participated, as well as certain details of iconography, 
suggest that the performance may have had mythic 
resonances for the Maya (see Hill 1992: 4-8). 

In addition to these public dances of a political or 
sacred nature, the Maya also perform unmasked so- 
cial dances at weddings, funerals, birthday and fare- 
well parties, and celebrations of changes of office 
within the cofradías. Such social dances are also men- 
tioned in colonial sources (Las Casas 1967, vol. 2: 
517—518; Villagutierre 1983: 23, 200). In Guatemala 
today, these dances are frequently performed in mixed 
pairs or concentric circles, preferably accompanied 
by a marimba band. The men dance with their hands 
clasped behind their backs, and women delicately lift 
their long skirts with their fingertips. The same pos- 
tures are seen in the social jarana dance of the Yuca- 
tán (also done by mestizos), but with the addition of 
passes with raised arms and finger snaps (Redfield 
and Villa Rojas 1962: 154-156; Toor 1947: 368-369). 

In contrast to these decorous dances are the zara- 
bandas, characterized by sensual gyrations of the 
hips and shoulders. Zarabandas are sometimes used 
to raise funds for annual community festivals and or- 
ganizations such as municipal firefighters. They are 
held either in a field or a closed building, with the 
dance floor encircled by a rope. Upon paying a fee 
to attendants, the rope is lifted, permitting men and 
women to enter. The zarabanda may also be danced 
in a cofradía context by veterans and their replace- 
ments during the annual festival (Cook 2000: 37). In 
this context, there is much same-sex dancing, though 
some women watch, kneeling on the floor. Widely 
associated with drunkenness and sexual license, the 
zarabanda was singled out by clerics for persecution 
during the colonial period (Cortés y Larraz 1958: 62- 
63, 250-251, 259-260). 

In summary, both colonial and modern accounts 
of Maya dance suggest roles for this aesthetic form 
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within certain cultural domains. Importantly, each 
of these domains has historical roots documented for 
the Prehispanic period. First, dance is central to Maya 
culture in that it is a primary means by which humans 
establish contact with the gods, ancestors, and other 
spiritual entities. Dance occurs in contexts in which 
humans render sacrificial sustenance to divine beings, 
and it is a crucial means by which the people petition 
and thank these entities for personal power; agricul- 
tural fertility; success in war, hunting, or business; 
and the prevention of disease or disaster. Dance al- 
lows the activation of images of the gods and enables 
the dancers to gain supernatural powers. Such trans- 
formational functions of dance are manifested in the 
Classic period in the frequent use of dance costumes 
and attributes representing supernaturals, the use of 
dance in conjunction with the acquisition of altered 
states of consciousness, and performances which 
drew upon mythic narratives, thereby casting dancers 
in the role of sacred beings. 

Dance is also part of the social fabric, expressing 
both hierarchy and community identity. From an- 
cient times to the present, the institution of group 
male dance promotes sociability beyond the level of 
the family. The most obvious application is in the 
prominent and persistent genre of dance associated 
with warfare and hunting. Such group performances 
not only promote male friendship and alliance, but 
can also inspire feelings of competition and aggres- 
sion among the participants (Clendinnen 2003: 
149). Other dances expressing social solidarity and 
competition include wedding and funeral dances, as 
well as social dances performed by men and women 
together. 

The linkage of dance with social status is also evi- 
dent. Elite participation in dances was, of course, ex- 
tremely prominent in the Classic period, and the vast 
majority of images of dancers in monumental and 
even ceramic media depict rulers and courtiers. In 
many ancient performances, lords such as Yax Pasaj of 
Copán or Bird Jaguar IV of Yaxchilán danced with sa- 
jalob' as an expression of hierarchical status relation- 
ships. In the early colonial period, elites performed 
dances, sometimes separately from commoners (Gage 
1958: 245; Tozzer 1941: 158, 165). Following the de- 
cline of Prehispanic political systems dominated by a 
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hereditary elite during the colonial period, the acqui- 
sition of status through dance shifted in some areas 
to the more open cofradía system or other forms of 
dance patronage, which still reflect a hierarchy. 

Related to status and hierarchy is the economic 
dimension of dance among the Maya. In the Classic 
period, there seems to have been a close association 
of dance with systems of tribute and trade in which 
items such as shells, jade ornaments, and feathers 
were worn as costume. Similar costume elements 
were used in early colonial dance, suggesting the par- 
tial continuation of the system. Modern performances 
frequently utilize rented costumes, requiring a major 
economic investment by the dancers. Today, many of 
the materials used in the costumes (fabrics, sequins, 
thread) are imported. The mode through which 
dance performances function as a means of consum- 
ing luxury goods and stimulating economic activity is 
remarkably similar in Prehispanic and contemporary 
times. 

Finally, dance among the Maya is an important me- 
dium for articulating religious and political themes 
within a well-defined aesthetic framework. Not sim- 
ply a movement of costumed performers before a 
crowd of critical observers, dance is a multimedia art 
form that encompasses singing, instrumental music, 
manipulation of objects, acting, recitation, and some- 
times even acrobatic stunts and magical tricks. Today, 
as in the past, there is an emphasis on the presenta- 
tional aspects of performance, especially costume dis- 
play, rather than on complex movement achieved 
through refinement of bodily control as in western 
ballet or classical Indian dance. In the Maya aesthetic 
system, bodily movement is important to dance, but it 
is not presented as a focus for aesthetic contempla- 
tion. Rather, movement is only one part of a total per- 
formative expression that is addressed primarily to 
supernatural entities and, therefore, partly outside 
the critical evaluation of a human audience. 

It is important to keep in mind the extent to which 
these practices represent a convergence with Spanish 
customs during the Renaissance and Baroque peri- 
ods. In particular, the religious connotations of dance 
performance have a clear analogy in Spanish tradi- 
tions, in officially sanctioned public spectacles as well 
as dances staged within churches (Foster 1960; Lleo 


Cañal 1975; Rey 1978; Very 1962). The social aspects 
of dance performance were also well developed in 
Spain, including cofradía sponsorship and a vast array 
of social dances (Dolmetsch 1954). The integration of 
dance into the economic system was also important 
in Spain, particularly in the context of public spec- 
tacles, which received both royal and local patronage 
(Brooks 1988). As in Mesoamerica, Spanish religious 
dance was a frequent subject of controversy by vir- 
tue of its considerable expense. Finally, it should be 
noted that many of the aesthetic principles that un- 
derlie colonial and modern Maya dance performance 
were also relevant to the Spanish context. These espe- 
cially include the assimilation of dance to multimedia 
events, the incorporation of comedy and drama into 
public religious dance performances, and the em- 
phasis on collectivity and lavish display, particularly 
of costumes and masks. These basic features consti- 
tuted a lingua franca through which intercultural in- 
teractions could occur in the early colonial period in 
Mesoamerica. 


Case Study: The Patzkar 


Having established the general outlines of the an- 
cient legacy for modern Maya dance, we may turn to 
the problem of historical continuity within a specific 
group of dances. While scattered motifs of likely Pre- 
hispanic origin have been noted in various modern 
Maya dances, only three dances are regularly cited 
as having Prehispanic antecedents. Two of these, the 
Deer dance and the Rabinal Achi, have been discussed 
elsewhere." The third, usually called the Patzkar, is a 
complex of dances performed mainly by K'iche' com- 
munities of central highland Guatemala." There is 
also some evidence for its appearance in Kaqchikel 
communities in the department of Chimaltenango 
(Termer 1930: 662-663). 

Because the dance is performed in many commu- 
nities and with considerable variation, it is most fruit- 
ful to frame an analysis of the Patzkar within what 
Mace (1970: 56—57) referred to as the “dance cycle.” 
Performed at different times and places, these sets of 
dances share similar themes and motifs even though 
their names may differ." Themes are defined as the 
symbolic concepts embodied by dances, such as hunt- 


ing or agricultural fertility. Themes are assessed by 
looking at dance performances holistically, taking 
into account a full range of motifs and communica- 
tive elements, including narrative, context, choreog- 
raphy, costume, characters, and their interpretations. 
Themes are often more difficult to evaluate than mo- 
tifs, as they involve a deeper understanding of the way 
in which diverse elements are combined in a given 
dance to express meaning. 

The main themes of the Patzkar are rainmaking 
and fertility. References to rainmaking are partly es- 
tablished by the performance of the dance during the 
festivities marking Corpus Christi, a movable Catholic 
festival established in the thirteenth century to cel- 
ebrate the embodiment of Christ in the Host. Corpus 
Christi is observed in late May to June, which, in the 
Maya area, coincides with the beginning of the maize- 
growing season, a time when adequate rainfall is a 
concern. In the Patzkar, rainmaking is most explic- 
itly embodied in snake imagery, sometimes including 
the handling of live snakes. Fertility is also expressed 
through other imagery, such as the mock copulation 
of male dancers with dancers dressed as women. 

According to Mace (1970: 20), in Rabinal the term 
Patzka (usually pronounced “Patzkar” elsewhere in 
the K'iche' area) means “dressed in rags,” obviously a 
reference to the ragged clothing worn by most of the 
dancers in the performance (see also Saquic Calel 
1970; cf. Lothrop 1929; Termer 1930). But many other 
Mayan-language terms are used to refer to the dances. 
In Rabinal, it is alternatively known as Aj Chuy (mean- 
ing unclear), while the term Aj Tz'ul (“centipede?”) 
is used in Momostenango and San Andrés Sajca- 
bajá." Lothrop (1929: 5) notes an alternative K'iche' 
reference to the dance as Esalguach (“may things be 
remedied"), though this may be a description rather 
than a formal name. Rosalío Saquic Calel (1970: 203) 
mentions that in Santa Lucía Utatlán in the mid- 
nineteenth century, the dance was called Ch'anch'a'ib 
(“naked ones”), as the participants wore only loin- 
cloths, with their faces and bodies blackened with 
soot. In Spanish, these dances are often known as 
Los Gracejos (jokesters, fools, clowns) or La Culebra 
("snake"). In Rabinal, the dance is sometimes known 
by the Spanish term Huehuechos (“goiters”), a refer- 
ence to the use of masks depicting persons afflicted by 
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large tumors (Plate 14). Because Patzkar is the most 
widespread term by which it is known, I use this term 
to refer to the dance. 


Central K’iche’ Area 

In the early twentieth century, Franz Termer wit- 
nessed the Patzkar in several towns, including Santa 
Cruz del Quiché, San Bartolo Aguas Calientes, and 
Pologua. Called Patzaj, Gracejos, or Culebra, the 
dance involved twelve or thirteen performers in 
San Bartolo and Pologua, and thirty in other places. 
Though Termer does not indicate dates of perfor- 
mances, J. Martín Ordóñez (1970) says the dance was 
held in Santa Cruz del Quiché on August 18 in honor 
of the feast of Santa Elena, though feasts and ceremo- 
nies related to the dance began on the feast day of the 
Assumption of the Virgin (August 15) and continued 
until August 19. 

In Santa Cruz del Quiché, one dancer was dressed 
as a woman, while the other members of the troupe 
were divided into two groups (Termer 1930: 663). 
One set wore ragged masculine clothing, while the 
other wore the attire of Chichicastenango and Chiché 
and with one dancer dressed as a man from Kaqchikel- 
speaking Sololá. Most of the male dancers wore comi- 
cal dark-colored masks made of wood, cardboard, or 
the skin of animals such as armadillos, squirrels, and 
foxes (Ordóñez 1970). Two others wearing glasses 
represented old men. Another wore a mask with a 
sheep skin on his head, depicting a European. Each 
male dancer carried a rattle in the left hand and a 
whip in the right, while the Woman held a handker- 
chief. A Spanish text was recited during the perfor- 
mance, with much improvised joking about the 
Woman, the European, and the Sololateco. 

Music was provided by a marimba, next to which 
was placed a cloth-covered jar containing a snake. The 
dancers formed two opposing lines and made passes 
at each other, advancing and retreating. First the Eu- 
ropean danced with the Woman, while the Old Men 
attempted to take her away from him. Meanwhile, 
fights broke out between the dancers representing 
men from Chichicastenango and Sololá. After these 
comic interludes, the performers regrouped into two 
lines, dancing. Next the vessel was brought in and the 
snake removed by its tail. What followed was the cli- 
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max of the dance, in which the dancer inserted the 
snake into his clothing, allowing it to slip out of his 
sleeves or pants legs. This action was repeated by all 
the dancers, causing much excitement. 

The performances Termer saw in San Bartolo and 
Pologuá were somewhat different, involving dancers 
dressed in ragged clothing and wearing comical black 
masks and sheep skins over their heads (Termer 1930: 
663-664). These masks were made by the danc- 
ers themselves and were repainted before each use 
(Termer 1957: 205). The dancers also carried whips 
and rattles. One dancer, representing an old man, 
wore a mask depicting a European, “very ugly” cloth- 
ing, and a squirrel skin on his back. A second dancer 
was dressed as a woman but wore a man’s hat and car- 
ried a rattle, a small whip, and a silk handkerchief. In 
the dance, the performers made much noise, joining 
into a single line and making passes or running across 
the plaza, cracking their whips. Next came the abduc- 
tion of the Woman from the European while making 
aggressive and obscene jokes in K'iche. Each dancer 
in turn abducted the Woman, simulating copulation 
with her. After this pantomimed orgy, the dancers 
formed two opposing lines, with the exception of the 
Woman and the European, who stood apart. The danc- 
ers whipped each other, whereupon they fell down as 
if dead. Rising again, they removed three snakes from 
a jar, which were passed through their clothing. The 
Woman also put snakes through her clothing, while 
the others, and especially the Old Man, made ob- 
scene gestures in front of her. The snakes were then 
returned to the jar. 

Termer (1930: 664-665) also discusses a version 
of this dance performed at isolated farms of Totoni- 
capan, far from the city center, where it had been 
prohibited. The dancers met with the shaman several 
days prior to the dance and performed the necessary 
ceremonies to prevent illness or accidents during the 
performance. Three days before the festival, several 
men accompanied the shaman into the wilderness to 
divine where the snakes could be found. The next day, 
the men went to this location to collect the reptiles. If 
they were venomous species, the snakes’ mouths were 
tied closed with thread. They were placed in a cov- 
ered gourd and taken to the house of the dance spon- 
sor, who later played the role of the Woman. Each day 


of the festival, the dancers gathered in the home of 
the sponsor, from which they proceeded to the des- 
ignated location of the dance in the wilderness. In 
the performance, each man danced with the Woman, 
who always carried the jar containing the snakes. The 
snakes were removed and each dancer handled them, 
inserting them into his clothing. The other dancers 
shouted and shook their rattles furiously as the snakes 
reemerged. The final act was a circular dance followed 
by mutual whipping. Later, the snakes were freed into 
the wilderness. It is reported that the Patzkar is still 
performed in the vicinity of Totonicapán (hamlet of 
La Esperanza) on Easter Sunday as the image of the 
Virgin is carried in procession. 

An early-twentieth-century version of this dance 
was also described for Chichicastenango by Leonhard 
Schultze Jena (1946: 120-123). In preparation for the 
performance, the dance master prayed and made of- 
ferings to Dios Mundo, the K'iche' Earth Lord, on Po- 
kojil hill on the day 10 Ix. A few days later there was 
another pilgrimage to look for snakes during which 
offerings were made. Schultze Jena notes that vari- 
ous species, including venomous ones, were used in 
the dance, including the coral snake, which is called u 
xak'áp ri juyáp-tik'áj, "the bracelet of the Dios Mundo.” 
To hypnotize the snakes when they were collected, 
the men would shake rattles at them. At least three 
snakes were put in jars and held for twenty days, but 
given food and water as needed. In order to intoxicate 
them before use, the snakes were fed liquor. 

The dance was performed in each of the cofradía 
houses in succession, beginning on October 3, for the 
festival of the Virgin of the Rosary (Bunzel 1952: 426). 
The dancers were organized into two opposing groups. 
Four carried swords and represented Spaniards (kax- 
lagüinát), while eight to twelve men represented Indi- 
ans. They were referred to as old men (maam or biey), 
and they carried whips and snakes. Osborne (1970: 
199) states that the dancers wore black and white 
masks. A third character represented a Woman (xók). 
During the course of the dance, the Indians released 
the snakes from the jars, placing them first around the 
Woman's neck, then around the necks of the Span- 
iards. The climax of the dance occurs when the first 
Indian places the snakes into his shirt, letting them 
slide through his sleeves or pants. Following this is 


the simulated rape of the Woman by the Spaniards 
while the Indians try to defend her. Schultze Jena 
(1946: 120) states that this dance is related to rain and 
agricultural fertility. 

Saquic Calel (1970) describes a somewhat different 
variant of the Patzkar from the central K’iche’ area, 
performed in Santa Lucía Utatlán for Corpus Christi. 
Like the Patzkar of Santa Cruz del Quiché, this dance 
parodied the clothing, speech, and customs of neigh- 
boring K'iche' communities. More than sixty partici- 
pants were involved, including a Woman, a Caxlan- 
guinak (Foreigner, the husband of the Woman), fifty 
or more Cowboys, and ten to twelve Bulls. The cos- 
tumes were based on daily clothing, but with a belt 
to which bells had been attached and a mask made 
of leather with a beard and eyebrows of white wool. 
They shook rattles, wore multicolored blankets, and 
carried a trumpet or shell. The Foreigner wielded a 
whip, which he used against the Cowboys when they 
tried to take away his wife. The wife was dressed as an 
Indian, but wore the mask of a European. 

Accompanied by marimba, the dancers performed 
in the cofradía houses and then, just before midnight, 
proceeded to the house of the owner of a cornfield 
from which leaves were cut to wrap tamales. They 
danced in his patio and then cut the leaves, wreaking 
havoc in the field. They returned to town at dawn to 
distribute the leaves among the cofradías. On Thurs- 
day, horses were rented, and a bullring decorated with 
pacaya leaves was created in the church atrium, in 
which the bull-dancers were caged. The Bulls escaped 
from the ring but the Cowboys recaptured them. After 
this, the snake dance was held in the houses of the 
civil and religious authorities. The dancers formed a 
circle around the snakes, which were threatened with 
the rattles if they tried to escape. They then passed 
the snakes through their clothing. On the final day of 
the dance, Sunday, a tug-of-war contest took place. At 
5 p.m., the Woman, holding an incense burner, led 
the noisy procession of dancers back to the house of 
the dance organizer. 


Momostenango 

In Momostenango, this dance is usually called Aj 
Tzul, though occasionally it is known as Patzkar 
(Cook 2000: 171-184; Ordóñez 1968). The Spanish 
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terms Gracejos and Culebra are also used. The Patzkar 
is performed to the accompaniment of a marimba as 
part of Lent and Holy Week celebrations in honor of 
Capitagua (the crucified Christ) and Sefior Sepultado 
(the entombed Christ). It is also done in honor of the 
fertility deity Nifio San Antonio at harvest time. Thus, 
even though it is no longer part of Corpus Christi, the 
Patzkar of Momostenango is generally associated with 
the agricultural cycle and fertility in general. 

On the fourth Friday during Lent and then on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of Holy Week, the 
dance takes place in front of the cemetery gate. On 
Good Friday at noon, these performances are con- 
cluded by the erection in front of the cemetery of a 
greased pole, which the dancers climb for a cash prize. 
On Saturday and again on Easter Sunday, they dance 
in the main plaza, sometimes performing “resurrec- 
tions,” in which a performer falls down as if dead and 
is revived by his companions to the simulated sound 
of a violin. This instrument is associated with Maam, 
the divine patron of the yearly agricultural cycle. 
The dancers perform with whips and sometimes live 
snakes if these can be found in the cemetery or a wild 
place by the dance shaman, or chuch kajaw. The snake 
handling is considered to be a test of costumbre, as the 
animals are believed to bite any dancer who has bro- 
ken the prohibitions against sexual relations during 
the dance period. 

The performance witnessed by Garrett Cook 
(2000: 172-178) in 1974 involved sixteen dancers, in- 
cluding one dressed as a typical Momostecan woman 
and two children. The female character, named Xi- 
nula, carried a rattle and a whip, and wore a hat in the 
manner of a highlands shepherdess. The children 
wore light-brown featureless masks. The other danc- 
ers wore colored horse-hair “fright wigs,” a variety of 
masks, local-style pants, and layers of ragged shirts 
and jackets. All carried rawhide whips, and one had a 
stuffed weasel tied to his back. Also mentioned is a 
Bull dancer who attacked and “killed” one of the men 
(Cook 2000: 179; see also Termer 1930: 665-666). In 
the past, fruits referred to as chiches (breasts) were 
hung from the dancers' bodies (Termer 1930: 664). 

The choreography of the dance is complex, involv- 
ing opposing lines, pair dances, counter-clockwise 
circling holding hands or using the whips as nooses 
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around the chests, leapfrogging, and somersaults. 
The general structure of the performance finds each 
dancer taking a turn as Xinula's husband, who must 
fend off the advances of the other dancers, instigated 
by his wife's coquettish behavior (Ordóñez 1968). 
For their transgressions, the dancers are thoroughly 
whipped. Early in the twentieth century, Termer 
(1930: 664) says that the dancers whipped each other 
with poisonous chichicaste thorns. 

Although the dancers would occasionally attempt 
to abduct Xinula, the main sexual assault came from 
her guardian, who slipped his whip up her skirt to 
knee-height. In a performance seen by Cook in 1976, 
the dancers rubbed Xinula's genitals with their whips 
and then sniffed the ends. Other dancers simulated 
copulation between a stuffed cat and weasel. Typical 
of these performances was a steady stream of profan- 
ity, insults, and joking directed by the men at each 
other, at participants, the dance sponsor, audience 
members, and even the saints. 


San Andrés Sa jcaba já 
My own experience with the Patzkar focuses on San 
Andrés Sajcabajá, to the northeast of Santa Cruz del 
Quiché over the Chuacüs Mountains." In this com- 
munity, the dance is generally known as Patzkar, but 
also as Aj Tz'ul. The dance is performed on August 15 
for the change in the cofradía (also the day of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin), as well as on June 8 in honor 
of the day of the Ajaw (father). However, its main 
performance takes place in conjunction with Corpus 
Christi in May or June, when there are three days of 
dancing followed by one or two days of rest, and then 
three more days of dance. During Corpus, the dance 
is performed for the processions in which the image is 
taken out of the church around 5 a.m. Cofradía mem- 
bers make arrangements with the Patzkar group and 
set the dates of performance beforehand. Any man 
or boy can participate, and it is not necessary to bea 
member of a cofradía. No special training is required 
as no special steps are performed, unlike the Little 
Bulls and other dances. The dance is performed to 
marimba music, the costs of which are borne by the 
four cofrades. They are also responsible for providing 
alcohol for the dancers. 

Participants number anywhere from twelve to eigh- 


teen. Of these, two or three are dressed as women, 
while the others wear plain daily (male) attire and 
a cloth to protect the face, over which is placed a 
wooden mask. The dancers twirl lassos instead of 
whips, using them to fight over the Women and also 
to tease and occasionally capture boys in the audi- 
ence. In the past, sometimes the dancers beat each 
other with bundles of grass, causing them to jump. 
In addition, the dancers may hold snakes previously 
captured in the wild. Thus, even though whips are 
not present, the paraphernalia of the Patzkar as per- 
formed in San Andrés Sajcabajá is largely consistent 
with performances in other communities. 

Most of the masks used in the Patzkar are stored 
in the houses of the cofrades, which rotate annually. 
However, many of the regular dancers have their own 


collections of two or three masks, which are taken out 
for the Patzkar as needed. In 2006, the main collec- 
tion of masks numbered seventeen, thirteen of which 
have human features (Fig. 6.5). The other four masks 
represent animals: two lions and two monkeys. Be- 
cause they are of varying ages, the masks exhibit a 
wide range of styles. Some that appear to be oldest are 
small and dark in color. One of these old masks has a 
long moustache, while another has a twisted mouth. 
Many of the masks have the lips pursed into an “o,” 
suggesting the howling and yelling made by the danc- 
ers during performance. According to one regular per- 
former, the loud noise is meant to encourage abun- 
dant rainfall, which is especially critical in this arid 
region during the time the dance is performed. 

As in other K'iche' communities, the Patzkar danc- 


6.5. Masks used in Patzkar, San Andrés Sajcabajá, Guatemala. A Maam "grandfather" mask is in the middle of the bottom 
row. Photo by author. 
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6.6. Barbua and Ajooj masks used in Patzkar, San Andrés 


Sajcabajá, Guatemala. Photo by author. 


ers in San Andrés Sajcabajá represent several different 
characters. One dancer explained that, in addition to 
the unnamed Woman, one or more performers repre- 
sents Maam ("grandfather"). The Maam masks tend 
to be identified by their long moustaches. Another 
character, called Barbua, is represented by a white 
mask with mirrored sunglasses, and he sometimes 
carries a gun. His role is to hunt and shoot another 
character called Ajooj, identified by a simple black 
mask with grains of corn fixed in the mouth using wax 
(Fig. 6.6). This detail relates to the role of Ajooj as a 
personification of the animals that eat the cornfield. 
Thus, even though the performance of the Patzkar is 
mostly improvised, at least some dancers recognize 
an underlying plot involving agricultural symbolism. 
This reinforces the general meaning of the dance, as 
most dancers understand it, as a rainmaking rite. As 
one dancer put it, “So the people say, when the dance 
is performed, it rains?” 


Rabinal 

Mace (1970: 19-152) provides an extensive account as 
well as an historical analysis of the Patzkar as per- 
formed in Rabinal, to the east of the central K'iche 
area. Here, as in San Andrés Sajcabajá and Santa Lucía 
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Utatlán, the dance, called Patzka, is performed for 
Corpus Christi (Plate 14). It is not organized by a co- 
fradía but performed by anyone interested. The masks 
and canes used in the dance have been in the custody 
of a single family since at least the 1950s (Ed Carter, 
pers. comm., 2006). In Rabinal, the Patzka is an agri- 
cultural ceremony that petitions the mountain deities 
for adequate rainfall. According to Mace, the Domini- 
can friars responsible for local religious observances 
during the early colonial period adapted this rain cer- 
emony as a Corpus Christi rite in exchange for coop- 
eration during resettlement. 

In Rabinal, many of the Patzka performers pretend 
to suffer from goiter, a painful swelling in the neck 
which is believed to be caused by the same mountain 
spirits who control the rain. This motif is based on a 
local myth that tells of primordial dancers who came 
underground from Jerusalem to Rabinal to help move 
the Divino (i.e., monstrance, cross, and/or Christ fig- 
ure) into the church. They made the Divino laugh 
with their antics, and when they recited seven prayers, 
the Divino moved into the church. The effort of their 
performance made goiters burst out on the dancers' 
necks. The Patzka in Rabinal, therefore, is partly a 
metaphor for the ambivalence of disease, but also a 
representation of a myth of origins. The Patzka danc- 
ers play a major role during Corpus Christi and other 
religious processions, leading the Divino into the 
church and thereby reenacting this myth. 

In the 1950s, the Patzka in Rabinal involved fifteen 
performers, eight wearing ragged clothes and masks 
with goiters. Four of the dancers held staffs made of 
trees with twisted roots, carved in the form of snakes, 
men, deer, birds, and other animals. They danced in 
two circles in opposite directions, complaining of 
their symptoms, while a ninth dancer, dressed as a 
woman called Lola, danced in the center, fanning her- 
self with a handkerchief and occasionally fanning the 
dancers' goiters. Six boys danced around Lola, clutch- 
ing her skirt and exclaiming “vuelta, vuelta" (“turn, 
turn”). In the past, Lola would throw men writhing to 
the ground. Mace (1970: 22) asserted that this sym- 
bolizes the earth’s power to inflict goiter on sinners. 

Before the mid-twentieth century, there were only 
nine Patzka dancers, who darkened their bodies with 


soot and wore only woolen blankets wrapped around 
their midsections. Two had goiter masks and snake 
canes, while the other seven shook gourd rattles 
painted with images of snakes. Mace (1970: 21-22) 
explains that the symbolism of these rattles relates to 
local notions of the seven rain spirits ("tiny angels" lo- 
cated on the mountains surrounding Rabinal), which 
release clouds from golden gourds. Moreover, the 
Maya generally consider that snakes attract rain. The 
older versions of the Patzka in Rabinal suggest the 
prominence of rain symbolism in the dance as well as 
references to the earth, embodied in the character of 
Lola. 

In summary, the Patzkar cycle of the K’iche’, though 
varied among the communities where it is performed, 
includes several recurrent motifs. One essential ele- 
ment is the appearance of both male and female trans- 
vestite characters. The men are frequently divided 
into two groups, with one faction defending the 
woman from the others. The dances tend to have a 
pronounced comic component based on use of pro- 
fanity and generally boisterous behavior by the male 
dancers. Snakes are also common in these perfor- 
mances, either real ones which are slipped into the 
clothing or, in the case of Rabinal, carved as staffs or 
painted on rattles. Whips (or some substitute which 
the dancers use to strike each other) are also wielded 
by Patzkar dancers in most communities. Other less 
universal motifs include the use of black or dark 
masks, ragged clothing, swords, representations of 
cowboys and bulls, and the use of stuffed animals or 
animal pelts, particularly squirrels and weasels. 

The themes exhibited by the Patzkar dances re- 
volve around sexuality, represented by the simulated 
copulation between male and female characters, and 
agricultural fertility, symbolized by snakes and agri- 
cultural metaphors such as Ajooj, the creature who 
destroys the cornfield in performances in San Andrés 
Sajcabajá. Another occasional theme is ethnic con- 
flict, most often between characters identified as Eu- 
ropeans or Spaniards and Old Men, who are some- 
times identified with Indians. These factions compete 
for the Woman. The theme of disease etiology that is 
so prominent in the version as performed in Rabinal 
appears to be absent in other communities’ dances, 


but this may simply be an artifact of incomplete doc- 
umentation. 


Colonial Period and Late Prehispanic Influences 

In most discussions of the historical sources of Maya 
dance, considerable effort has gone into identifying 
Prehispanic antecedents. However, a balanced analy- 
sis must also consider the influences from Iberian 
traditions. The discussion of Spanish sources for con- 
temporary Maya dance in no way detracts from the 
authenticity of the performances, nor does it deny the 
rich meanings these dances have for Maya commun- 
ities. 

The most significant influences on the Patzkar can 
be found in a group of Spanish dances and plays per- 
formed during Corpus Christi and other midsummer 
religious festivals. In Spain, as well as Mesoamerica 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Cor- 
pus Christi was the most elaborate sacred spectacle of 
the year. As a collective display of the beliefs of the 
faithful, Corpus Christi featured a procession with 
floats, religious plays, huge dragon puppets called tar- 
ascas, fireworks, music, and dance troupes. The pro- 
cessions also included members of the community’s 
religious and civic organizations, who displayed im- 
ages of patron saints and emblematic banners. All of 
these elements, however, were of secondary impor- 
tance to the focus of the procession, which was the 
consecrated Host, contained in a monstrance and 
carried on a litter or cart beneath a canopy. This dis- 
play signified the triumph of the Church over heresy 
as well as over non-Christian peoples, which was the 
impetus for the active sponsorship of Corpus festivi- 
ties in New Spain. 

As Corpus Christi had developed in Spain in the 
context of the reconquest of the Iberian Peninsula, 
many of its dramatic elements invoked militaris- 
tic imagery. In a number of these performances, the 
forces of good fought against the forces of evil, such 
as dances depicting a battle between armies of Moors 
and angels (Very 1962: 21). Sword dances also became 
an indispensable feature of the Corpus processions 
(Brooks 1988: 204-210). These had a long history in 
Spain, developing out of a genre of medieval martial 
arts in which swordsmanship was taught through the 
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execution of intricate dance maneuvers. For this rea- 
son, dances and dramatic presentations with military 
themes, such as the Moors and Christians and the 
Conquest of Jerusalem, were prominent in the earli- 
est Corpus Christi celebrations in Mesoamerica (see 
Horcasitas 1974: 505-509). 

The earliest convergence between what may be a 
version of the Patzkar and a sword dance appears in 
the seventeenth-century Coto dictionary of the Kaq- 
chikel language. Under the entry ix tzul (cf. modern 
Kiche’ aj tz'ul), we find: “a dance which is usually 
done between two or three masked persons, in the 
manner of the Matachín, and sticks or bones are in- 
serted into the mouth and throat and through the 
nose, and striking blows to their chests” (Acufia 1978: 
26, my translation). A similar performance seems to 
be described in Varea's Kaqchikel dictionary, in which 
the ix tzul is stated to be “a dance with small masks, 
and they wear the tail feathers of a macaw on the back 
of the head. They went dressed in tunics similar to 
the shirt of a sacristan. There are two dancers, and 
they insert sticks in the throat and bones in the nose 
and make heavy blows to the chest with a large stone" 
(Acuña 1978: 26, my translation). Granted, these de- 
scriptions seem remarkably unlike the Patzkar. 

In Spain, los matachines ("the clowns") was per- 
formed by groups of men wearing multicolored form- 
fitting attire who dance and make faces, striking each 
other with swords and inflated bladders (Real Aca- 
demia Espafiola 2006). This type of performance was 
related to a widely distributed complex of European 
sword dances (including the Spanish morisca and the 
English morris dance), which frequently included a 
female impersonator, masked or blackened clowns 
wearing shaggy attire, combat themes, death and res- 
urrection pantomime, flowers and other allusions to 
agricultural fertility, and costumes incorporating bells 
and crowns (Kurath 1949). A comparison with the 
K'iche' Patzkar from various communities shows sim- 
ilarity to this group of dances. Dances derived from 
the same sources are widely distributed throughout 
Mexico and the American Southwest (Champe 1983; 
Robb 1961; Rodríguez 1996). Lacking specific docu- 
mentary evidence, however, there is no way of deter- 
mining the exact nature of performances that were 
adopted by the Maya, nor when they were borrowed. 
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In fact, the Patzkar includes motifs and themes 
which may have been adapted from a variety of sources, 
in addition to the Matachín, many of which were per- 
formed in Spain as part of Corpus festivities. For ex- 
ample, the procession in Valencia in 1839 included a 
band of seven clowns wearing black masks, represent- 
ing the seven mortal sins, who pursued a crowned 
woman wearing a white mask who represented vir- 
tue (Caro Baroja 1984: 67-68). Another performance 
by the cofradía of the Holy Sacrament in the town of 
Camuifias, in the province of Toledo, involves two fac- 
tions, the Pecados (sins) and the Virtudes (virtues) or 
Danzantes (dancers) (Sánchez 1982: 90). The Peca- 
dos wear black costumes and masks with pug noses 
and beribboned horns, and carry long staffs also deco- 
rated with ribbons. They also carry leather whips and 
make growling noises. The Virtudes, in contrast, wear 
white clothing and masks with long hooked noses and 
play music on sonajas (a kind of tambourine). They 
also carry ropes made of straw. Within this group is 
a performer called the Madama, a transvestite char- 
acter who dances vigorously to music provided by a 
drummer and a man playing a porra, an elongated cas- 
tanet on a wooden base. Tellingly, another member of 
this group is a figure called the Judío Mayor (“lead- 
ing Jew"). In fact, another name for the Danzantes is 
"Judíos" (Molinié 2004). 

In addition to their prominent role in Corpus, 
which includes dances in and behind the church, the 
Pecados conduct a pivotal initiation ceremony which 
reveals their significance. In this ritual, called La 
Horca (gallows), the younger members of the Pecados 
group wear shabby, dull-colored clothing and blacken 
their faces with soot. They also wear sheep skins on 
their backs. The youngsters are whipped vigorously 
and forced to consume large quantities of water." Fi- 
nally, they are hung from a gallows and drenched with 
water. After this, they change their attire as fully initi- 
ated Pecados. This ritual, modeled on the public tor- 
tures inflicted on Jews during the Inquisition, serves 
to purge the boys of their "Jewishness" They thus 
stand in opposition to the Danzantes, who include a 
female figure (the Madama), who personifies stereo- 
typical Jewish hypersexuality. 

This performance suggests many parallels with the 
Patzkar, including the sexualized female dancer, fac- 


tional conflict, whipping, and even elements of cos- 
tume, such as ragged attire, use of sheep skins, and 
black faces. Although documentation does not exist, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that similar perfor- 
mances might have been transplanted to the Maya 
area in the sixteenth century or subsequently as part 
of the process of establishing Corpus Christi festivi- 
ties. It is easy to imagine the Maya reaction to being 
encouraged to purify each other with water at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season. Such experiences could 
readily lead to the institution of the Patzkar as a rain- 
making rite. 

Other aspects of Spanish Corpus Christi ceremo- 
nies may have become incorporated in the Patzkar. 
For instance, bullfights were a prominent part of the 
Corpus festivities (Romero de Solís 1999). This may 
partly explain the appearance of bull impersonators 
in the sixteenth-century Matachín, as well as in re- 
cent presentations of the Patzkar. More important, 
however, may be the figure of the tarasca, the huge 
dragon that was standard in Spanish Corpus proces- 
sions. This moving serpent puppet often carried on 
its back a female figure called a tarasquilla. In some 
cases, the tarasquilla had the appearance of an ugly 
old woman; however, often she was “well dressed 
and much adorned" (Brooks 1988: 213). One taras- 
quilla from Toledo was a figure of a woman who rep- 
resented Anne Boleyn, the demonized second wife 
of England's Henry VIII (Foster 1960: 195). This sug- 
gests the general associations of the tarasquilla with 
concepts of pride, lust, or heresy (Very 1962: 70). In 
seventeenth-century Seville, the tarasca was usually 
escorted by performers dressed as "savages" as well as 
figures called mojarillas, who wore costumes similar 
to harlequins and carried inflated cow bladders that 
they used to strike the audience (Caro Baroja 1984: 
85; Lleo Cafial 1980: 39, 41). Similar motifs and char- 
acters appeared in Corpus processions in New Spain, 
which involved the participation of large numbers 
of natives (Gruzinski 1999). It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that the combined imagery of sexually desirable 
women, ragged dancers, bullfighting, and snakes that 
appeared in the company of the tarasca might have in- 
fluenced the Patzkar.” 

While Iberian Corpus Christi performances are 
likely an important source of inspiration for the Patz- 


kar, it is probable that other Spanish rituals were also 
influential. An example is a drama performed in Spain 
during the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
which, as we have already seen, is one of the occa- 
sions for performing the Patzkar in some contempo- 
rary Maya communities. A mystery play from Elche, 
Alicante, dramatizes the death of the Virgin, followed 
by her assumption into heaven (Foster 1960: 200). 
In the next scene, the apostles carry her body to the 
tomb but are interrupted by a mob of Jews who ini- 
tially fight but are eventually converted. The confron- 
tation of ethnic groups over possession of a woman 
seen in this drama may have appeared in similar per- 
formances in New Spain, possibly finding its way into 
performances such as the Patzkar. 

The possible influence of these Spanish perfor- 
mances, however, does not explain all features of the 
Maya dances. Particularly absent from the European- 
derived performances are overt references to snakes 
and rainmaking, as well as imagery of goiter or other 
diseases, as is prominent in the Rabinal dance. Tra- 
ditionally, scholars have explained these themes—as 
well as the motif of the snakes—in relation to Post- 
classic influences from central Mexico on the Maya 
area. Both Lothrop (1929: 9) and Termer (1930: 666- 
667) posited that the Patzkar of the K'iche' is histori- 
cally related to dances performed during the Postclas- 
sic central Mexican feast of Atamalcualiztli (“Eating 
of Water Tamales”), celebrated every eight years (see 
also Mace 1970: 91-102; Marti 1961: 277). Like the 
Patzkar, this festival was specifically aimed at the re- 
juvenation of maize and rainmaking, and included 
rituals in honor of Tlaloc.” 

An illustration that accompanies Sahagün's Prim- 
eros memoriales provides additional information about 
the Atamalcualiztli (Fig. 6.7). Most importantly, it 
includes references to Tamoanchan, the land to the 
south, which central Mexicans associated with fer- 
tility and moisture (Graulich 2001: 362). From this 
sacred place, the goddess of love and fertility, Xochi- 
quetzal, presides over the rituals, seated at her loom. 
Surrounding her are performers wearing costumes 
representing a variety of gods, as well as poor and el- 
derly people, birds, and insects. The diminutive fig- 
ures in the pool behind her are Tlaloques, assistants 
of the rain god. Other performers, dressed as Maza- 
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6.7. Atamalcualiztli, from Primeros memoriales. Drawing by author after Sahagün 1948. 
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tecs (people from Mazatlán, in the south), swallow 
live snakes and frogs while they dance. 

There are several points of comparison between 
Atamalcualiztli and the Patzkar. These include a focus 
on rain and maize, as well as imagery of infirmity, fe- 
male fertility figures, and snakes. We might also cite 
ethnic difference as a shared motif. The attachment 
of pendulous fruit to the dancers in some Patzkar 
performances is strikingly similar to the necklaces 
of fruit tamales worn for the Atamalcualiztli (Termer 
1930: 667). 

Such correspondences in theme and motif suggest 
that the Patzkar may have incorporated certain ele- 
ments that also appear in the central Mexican feast 
of Atamalcualiztli. Precisely when these influences 
were felt is unknown, although the most likely period 
is during the decades prior to the conquest of Gua- 
temala in 1524, when the Mexica maintained close 
relations with the K'iche' capital of Chiqumarkaj 
(Utatlán; see Carmack 1981: 142-143). Whatever its 
sources, the Atamalcualiztli seems to have been modi- 
fied in some communities, as in Rabinal, where goiter 
imagery became salient. In the central Mexican festi- 
val, disease manifested in the form of pustules afflict- 
ing nonparticipants. 

In contrast, Cook (2000: 212-213) has suggested 
that a dance mentioned in the Popol Vuh may be a 
more specific source for the K'ichean Patzkar of Mo- 
mostenango. Numerous dances mentioned in this 
document were actually performed in Late Postclassic 
and early colonial highland Guatemala, such as the 
Junajpu and Wukub Cakix dances said to have been 
staged at Chiismachi (Carmack 1973: 292; Carmack 
and Mondloch 1983: 191). The Hero Twins also do a 
series of dances after they reappear before the lords of 
Xibalba dressed as vagabonds. These include dances 
of the owl, the weasel, and the armadillo, as well as a 
stilt dance. Finally, they decapitate and then resusci- 
tate each other, much to the astonishment of the Xi- 
balbans (Recinos 1950: 156). 

The other dance performed by the Hero Twins in 
this context is called xtz'ul (written xtzul in the origi- 
nal document). Various scholars suggest that this is 
merely a diminutive form of tz'ul, meaning centipede 
(Edmonson 1965: 145; Recinos 1950: 156; cf. Tedlock 
1996: 132). As Cook (2000: 213) observes, the move- 


ment of this arthropod may be reflected in the simi- 
larly named dance at Momostenango when the per- 
formers form a line squatting, and the last performer 
stands and leapfrogs over the others to land at the 
head of the line." 

Certain themes manifested by the Ix Tz'ul in the 
Popol Vuh are also analogous to that of the modern 
Patzkar, although these connections are tenuous. 
In the Popol Vuh, the dance partly enables the Hero 
Twins to triumph over the lords of the underworld, 
the agents of death and disease, and are apotheosized 
as sun and moon. A similar theme is expressed by the 
Rabinal Patzka, in which dancers afflicted with dis- 
ease are thrown to the ground and revived. Similar 
imagery of death and revitalization was reported by 
Termer for the Patzkar seen in San Bartolo and Po- 
loguá. Likewise, the Aj Tz'ul of Momostenango is per- 
formed at the beginning of the new agricultural year. 
During this time, the forces of death and the under- 
world reign briefly, prior to the resurrection of Christ, 
who symbolizes the rebirth of the sun and maize." 

So why would a centipede be used as a ritual sym- 
bol in the context of a dance celebrating the triumph 
of life over death? In ancient Mesoamerican thought, 
centipedes were manifestations of both solar fire and 
portals to the underworld (Taube 2003b). Their rela- 
tionship to death and the underworld is rooted in the 
natural behavior and habitat of centipedes, which are 
generally nocturnal and found in caves, under rocks, 
or in other dark places. The association of centipedes 
with fire may be related to the burning pain inflicted 
by their sting. To the ancient Maya, the centipede was 
a symbol of the openings in the horizon from which 
the flaming solar disk was reborn each day. 

The centipede is thus a deeply rooted symbol of 
resurrection and apotheosis to the Maya, and it may 
be related to the context of the modern Aj Tz'ul dance 
of Momostenango as well as the Ix Tz'ul in the Popol 
Vuh. The associations of this creature with fire may 
also may explain why the Ix Tz'ul is said to have been 
performed when Kaqchikel culture heroes emerged 
from the Santa María volcano bearing the "fire-stone" 
(chert?) for the people (Recinos and Goetz 1953: 71). 
It could be argued that the Ix Tz'ul of the Popol Vuh 
and some versions of the Patzkar share a common 
thematic connection to cosmic renewal, facilitating 
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Table 6.1. Comparison of Motifs and Themes of Central Mexican, Spanish, and Sixteenth-Century K'iche' 


Performances with the K'iche' Patzkar 


Patzkar Atamalcualiztli 


sheep skin, weasel and — (bird and butterfly costume) 


other animal imagery 


Spanish Corpus Christi 


sheep skin 


Popol Vuh dances 


weasel 


ragged costume costume of poor people 


ragged costume 


ragged costume 


snake snake 


snake (tarasca) 


centipede Cix tz'ul) 


sexualized woman 
(Lola, etc.) 


Xochiquetzal (goddess 
of love and sexuality) 


sexualized woman — 
(tarasquilla, madama) 


whipping — 


whipping — 


aged man (Maam) aged person 


with staff 


man with staff — 


ethnic conflict ethnic difference 


ethnic conflict — 


rain, agriculture rain, agriculture 


water 


cosmic renewal — 


resurrection 


resurrection, cosmic 
renewal 


the transition from the dry to rainy season and the re- 
birth of the sun. It should be remembered, however, 
that this interpretation is largely contingent upon the 
translation of the word tz'ul. 

In summary, a comparison of dances performed in 
Spain and the Maya highlands during Corpus Christi 
suggests numerous common features. These include 
imagery of ethnic conflict, the woman as a fertility 
symbol, water, snakes, and chaotic performers with 
blackened faces who wear animal skins and tattered 
clothing, and hold staffs. Some of these elements may 
have been rooted in Late Postclassic performances 
similar to the central Mexican rites of Atamalcualiz- 
tli. Parallels may also be drawn between the Patzkar 
and humorous dances such as the Ix Tz'ul mentioned 
in the Popol Vuh, though they are not as compelling. 
The correspondences among these themes and motifs 
are summarized in Table 6.1. 

In view of these similarities, we may imagine how 
features of the central Mexican and/or highland Maya 
dances might have hybridized or converged with the 
Catholic festival. Rather than being an exemplar of 
“pure” indigenous performance, the Patzkar seems to 
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exemplify the way in which Spanish and indigenous 
elements became so intertwined over the course of 
colonization that it has become impossible to assign 
specific motifs to a single tradition (see Lockhart 
1999: 98). Indeed, the historical particulars of how 
these traditions merged will probably never be fully 
disclosed owing to the scarcity of documentation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In the next section, we will 
consider the evidence that elements of these perfor- 
mances might have existed earlier, during the Classic 
period. 


Ancient Maya Dances of Resurrection 

and Renewal 

When considering the meaning of ancient Maya 
dances, we have in previous chapters made exten- 
sive use of iconography as well as hieroglyphic texts. 
These provide the general outlines of the theme of 
the performance. To this end, several scholars have 
noted the importance of snake imagery in the con- 
text of certain ancient performances (Baudez 1992; 
Schele 1988: 308-313; Taube 1989b). One of these 
images, Dumbarton Oaks Panel 2 from the vicinity 


of Palenque, shows a ruler dancing in the guise of 
the lightning and thunder god, Chahk, holding an 
axe with a snake handle (Fig. 3.6). Although Taube 
(1989b: 371-372) tentatively suggests a comparison 
between the image of a dancer holding a snake and 
the Patzkar, the dances are not closely comparable. As 
discussed in Chapter 3, both this scene and the codex- 
style vessels of the "Sacrificial dance" concern death 
and the fate of the soul, rather than the rainmaking 
or agricultural themes embodied in the Patzkar. The 
major motif of this panel does not directly relate to 
its theme. 

Another analogy between the Patzkar and Classic 
lowland performances is suggested by the program 
of stucco-sculptured piers from House D at Palenque 
(Fig. 6.8) (Baudez 1992). This building is thought to 
have been constructed during the reign of K'inich 
K’an Joy Chitam II, who ruled Palenque between 702 
and 711, following the reigns of his brother K'inich 
Kan B’ahlam II and his father, K'inich Janab' Pakal I 
(Greene Robertson 1985: 32; Schele 1998: 506). 

The decorated piers of House D are located on the 
western exterior facade, creating a staccato contrast 
with the dark portals. However, these piers were not 
originally white, but painted in hues of red and blue. 
The building originally had eight piers, including 
those on the corners. These are lettered A-G from left 
to right, with an unidentified and now destroyed pier 
to the left of Pier A. An inscription also ran across the 
building above the pier panels. This, too, is almost 
totally destroyed, but recorded an initial series date. 


6.8. Palenque House D. Photo by author. 


Pier G also featured an inscription that is mostly lost. 

Piers B-F preserve legible scenes that show paired 
figures standing on basal registers and surrounded by 
decorative borders (Fig. 6.9). Each of the five borders 
is unique, consisting of glyphic symbols alternating 
with beaded disks. These symbols are drawn from a 
set of motifs that appears in the background of the 
Cross Group panels and the Palenque sarcophagus lid, 
apparently signaling that these rites take place in a sa- 
cred realm (Fig. 3.16). The elaborate basal registers of 
the scenes, in addition to identifying where the ac- 
tions take place, help to make the scenes visible from 
the base of the stairway (Greene Robertson 1985: 33). 

In the first scene (Pier B) a seated man on the left 
is being threatened by another man holding a raised 
axe and a piece of cloth (Fig. 6.9a). The basal register 
of this scene includes squared water bands and a per- 
sonification head marked with a “wind” glyph. Pier 
C is somewhat better preserved, showing a standing 
man on the left wearing a netted skirt, and holding a 
xok-fish belt ornament in one hand and a personified 
incense burner in the other (Fig. 6.9b). His animated 
pose suggests dance. Before him is a kneeling figure 
in a posture of obeisance. Both figures are located 
atop a water band punctuated with personified water- 
lily plants (“waterlily skulls”). 

The next pier (D), with two standing figures, is 
the focus of the program. The man on the left dances 
while holding an axe in his right hand (Fig. 6.9c). He 
wears a netted bead skirt, an apron decorated with 
Teotihuacán-style designs, and a turtle pectoral that 
hangs almost to his knees. His partner wears female 
attire, with a longer net skirt and a netted upper gar- 
ment, xok-fish belt ornament, and an incense burner 
on her back. Both figures grasp a writhing centipede 
effigy with a segmented body, skeletal features, and 
projecting spur-like legs. The basal register consists 
of two partly segmented dotted bands, connected to 
each other by a zigzag strip. At the center of this regis- 
ter is a solar disk inside a cartouche. In contrast to the 
aquatic references of the Pier B and C basal registers, 
this register relates to the sun. 

The next pier (E) is almost completely eroded, and 
only a few bits of headdress, hand, and costume sur- 
vive (Fig. 6.9d). The position of the headdress which 
survives implies the presence of a standing figure 
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6.9. Palenque House D piers: a, Pier B; b, Pier C; c, Pier D; 
d, Pier E; e, Pier F. Drawings by Merle Greene Robertson, 
used with permission. 


on the left side, while the open hand near the cen- 
ter of the panel seems to have pertained to a second 
standing figure on the right side. However, the last 
image (Pier F) depicts another scene of submission, 
in which a figure, again wearing the net skirt, threat- 
ens to decapitate a figure seated atop a personifica- 
tion head similar to that of the Jester God (Fig. 6.9e). 
Once more, the stepping pose of the standing figure 
may suggest dance. The basal register of this scene 
is aquatic, featuring water scrolls and a central head 
depicting the personified waterlily. The deity head 
emerging from the waterlily blossom on the left is the 
personification of the number “six,” here in an icono- 
graphic context. 

Although many scholars follow Virginia Miller 
(1981: 144) in reading the House D pier program as 
a continuous narrative sequence from left to right, 
there is no particularly strong evidence for this inter- 
pretation. The focus of the program is clearly on Pier 


D, with its paired standing figures and solar basal reg- 
ister. The other three well-preserved piers (B, C, and 
F) seem to have all had scenes of domination and may 
have all had aquatic basal registers, signifying under- 
world locations (Greene Robertson 1985: 33). Thus, 
one possibility for reconstructing the narrative of this 
series would be to read the outer piers first (in no 
specific order), followed by Pier D. Such a narrative 
suggests a series of events in the underworld involv- 
ing paired protagonists which set the scene for the cli- 
mactic centipede dance. 

The cosmographic organization of this program re- 
lates closely to the identity of the participants as deity 
impersonators associated with creation mythology 
(Freidel, 
281). The identification of the principal actor in each 


Schele, and Parker 1993: 273-274, 280- 


scene as the Maize God is assured by his net skirt, as 
well as the turtle pectoral he wears on Pier D. A simi- 
lar pectoral is worn by Pakal on the sarcophagus lid, 
where he is depicted rising in fiery resurrection. On 
Pier C, he may be presenting costume elements to the 
figure before him, who will play the role of his female 
companion on Pier D. The costume of this woman 
(perhaps a man in female attire) suggests her identifi- 
cation with the Moon Goddess, consort to the Maize 
God. The Pier C images are reversed from the usual 
creation narrative, in which it is the woman who pres- 
ents costume elements to the Maize God (cf. Fig. 4.1). 
The underworld decapitation scenes that frame the 
program also suggest creation narratives, particularly 
the Popol Vuh episodes in which the Hero Twins de- 
feat the lords of the underworld through their sacri- 
fices (Schele 1998: 510-511). 

The House D piers, then, may represent a perfor- 
mance in which deity impersonators perform a centi- 
pede dance associated with the rebirth of the sun from 
the underworld." On Pier D, the centipede seems to 
function as a cosmic axis, held directly above the sub- 
merged sun as if guiding its celestial ascent. This 
scene is framed by images drawn from creation lore, 
including decapitation dances. The program closely 
parallels the finale of the Popol Vuh, which includes a 
centipede dance and a decapitation dance to inaugu- 
rate the primordial sunrise. 

The dance sequence depicted on House D also re- 
lates to contemporary Patzkar performances. First are 
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the motifs of the paired male and female-impersona- 
ting dancers and the snake/centipede at Palenque, 
which occur prominently in the Patzkar. The theme 
of agricultural fertility, overt in the Patzkar, is also 
prominent in the Palenque sculptures, manifested 
in the Maize God costume worn by several dramatis 
personae. The turtle pectoral worn by the main fig- 
ure on Pier D is particularly associated with vegetal 
renewal, being a symbol of the earth out of which the 
Maize God is reborn. Like the modern Patzkar, the 
narrative shown on House D may be performed by his- 
torical individuals, probably including K'inich Janab' 
Pakal I, here shown posthumously (see Schele 1988: 
313). Indeed, House D makes an impressive back- 
drop for dance performances, and these might have 
been held on the deep, stage-like landing in front of 
the building, on the second landing halfway down the 
stairway, or even on the plaza to the west (Fig. 6.8). 
In addition to the close parallelism in motif and 
theme, an interesting difference between the seventh- 
century drama at Palenque and the modern Maya per- 
formances is the fact that the modern dances pertain 
to a popular "folk" tradition, whereas the Palenque 
program was connected to elite culture. We might 
also argue that the Popol Vuh Ix Tz'ul represents an 
elite performance, as the document as a whole is con- 
cerned with legitimating certain elite lineages of the 
K'iche' nation. The contrast between the “great” and 
"little" traditions exemplified by these performances 
suggests two historical possibilities. One is that the 
modern dances represent a reworking of certain mo- 
tifs and themes characteristic of the "great" tradition 
into forms that had relevance to the "little" tradition 
(the trickle-down effect). The other model is that the 
complex of themes and images of these dances per- 
tained to both elite and popular traditions in antiq- 
uity, and that the modern Patzkar and related perfor- 
mances are drawn from a similar complex. I would 
like to argue in favor of the second model, based on 
the appearance of related themes in pottery figurines. 
Pottery figurines are a prominent but little re- 
searched form of art among the ancient Maya. They 
depict a vast array of subjects, including paired men 
and women or women with animals in a variety of 
poses, either seated or standing (Figs. 6.10-6.14). 
Many of these figures carry rattles or fans, both well- 
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6.10. Figurine showing woman dancing with animal 
impersonator, Museo de Vidrio, La Antigua, Guatemala. 
Drawing by author. 


known dance attributes. Moreover, many of the fig- 
urines in this group are themselves musical instru- 
ments (rattles, whistles, or ocarinas). Finally, several 
show one or both of the characters with arms held in 
one of the typical dance poses, usually with one hand 
held to the chest with the wrist bent back and fingers 
flexed, and the other arm outstretched. These exam- 
ples suggest the prominence of dance as a theme in 
pottery figurines. 

The pairing of women and animal dancers in the 
figurines and related pottery paintings is closely par- 
allel to modern Maya dance performances that por- 
tray women, often by men wearing women’s clothing, 
accompanied by clown-like performers (Taube 1989b: 
367). As in modern Maya performances, the zoomor- 
phic dancers shown in the figurines include coatis, 
opossums, and armadillos, as well as simian figures 
wearing coarse, netted garments. The variation among 
the figurines, however, suggests that they depict per- 
formances of diverse significance. While some may 
represent humans, others have no evidence of mask- 
ing or costume and therefore may depict deities. 

A prominent subset of these figurines, associated 
mainly with Jaina, Campeche, depicts men hug- 
ging or fondling the women, usually touching their 


breasts, which has prompted their collective designa- 
tion as “amorous couples” (Fig. 6.12). Usually the men 
are represented with exaggerated features of age, such 
as wrinkles, missing teeth, a jutting lower jaw, skinny 
limbs, and a distended stomach. Some of these men 
also wear a headdress consisting of a tubular piece of 
cloth wrapped by a twisted, “spangled” turban. This is 
an attribute of God N, or Pawahtun, a deity associated 
with the earth, mountains, and rain (Taube 1992: 
92-99). 

While most of the figurines in this group show the 
couple seated, others are standing. One idiosyncratic 
example from the Río Chixoy area of Guatemala, far 
from Jaina on the Gulf Coast, shows the man aggres- 
sively grasping the woman while rubbing his crotch 
against her thigh (Fig. 6.13). A fan clamped under one 
arm implies a dance context. Another figurine from 
Jaina depicts the man with the fan under one arm and 


6.11. Figurine depicting dancing couple, Jaina, PC.M.LC. 
f5.72. © Dumbarton Oaks, Pre-Columbian Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 


6.12. Figurine depicting “amorous couple,” Jaina. Photo- 
graph © Justin Kerr «5780. 


possibly a rattle in his hand (Fig. 6.14; Taube 1989b: 
369). The theme extends to ceramic painting as well, 
as exemplified by a polychrome plate depicting an 
aged Pawahtun-like character holding a fan or rattle 
in one hand and playing a long, cylindrical drum 
clenched under his arm (Fig. 6.15). The woman in this 
scene holds her arms in an asymmetrical dance pose. 

A closely related image appears in Drawing 18 from 
the Naj Tunich cave (Fig. 6.16). Here, an aged man 
with emaciated limbs, a paunch, and an erect phallus 
embraces a character wearing the long hairstyle typi- 
cal of women. Her flat chest suggests that this may 
be a transvestite performing with a Pawahtun imper- 
sonator (Stone 1995: 144-145). Although this image 
has no clear iconographic suggestions of a dance 
performance, its marked sexual content and paired 
characters motivate its consideration in the context 
of the figurines. The example from Naj Tunich dem- 
onstrates the existence of the theme well outside the 
area where most of the “amorous couple" figurines 
were produced. 
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6.13. Figurine depicting dancing couple, Río Chixoy area, 
Guatemala. Drawing by author after Karl Taube 19892: Fig. 
24.12C. 


6.14. Figurine depicting dancing couple, Jaina. Drawing by 
author after Robicsek and Hales 1981: Fig. 67. 
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Noting the marked contrast between the youthful 
beauty of the female figure and the aged ugliness of 
the man typical of the amorous couples, Karl Taube 
(1989b: 371, 377) suggested that, like the images of 
women dancing with animals, the “amorous couple" 
theme may have been a form of ritual humor used to 
parody antisocial aspects of human sexuality. Further, 
drawing on Victoria Bricker's (1973) work on ritual 
humor in Zinacantán, he suggests that the grotesque 
imagery of these figurines may have been intended as 
a critique of the power of royalty. While this interpre- 
tation is plausible, neither the iconography nor the 
context of the “amorous couples" specifically points to 
a political function. Moreover, the extreme antiquity 
of the theme in Mesoamerica, which dates at least to 
the Middle Preclassic period, argues for a meaning 
other than a humorous burlesque.“ 

An analysis of the bodily relationships of the “amo- 
rous couples" suggests that these figurines may em- 
ploy sexuality as a religious metaphor. We note, in 
particular, the typical seated position of the Pawahtun 
impersonator on the knee of the woman (Fig. 6.12). 
While some images indicate aggressive sexual play, 
the standard form of contact between the figures is 
for each character to place one arm around the back 
or shoulders of the other, while the man places his 
other hand over the breast of the woman, sometimes 
appearing to tweak her nipple. This figural arrange- 
ment is highly evocative of the genre of “maternity” 
figurines, produced in the same area as many “amo- 
rous couple" figurines (Fig. 6.17). These show an el- 
egantly coiffed woman, similar in general appearance 
to the women of the “amorous couple" genre, but 
with a child, rather than an old man, placed on her 
knee. Some examples show the child reaching toward 
the woman's breast or with the head positioned near 
the woman's nipple, suggesting nursing. The “amo- 
rous couple" figurines may reflect this theme of moth- 
erhood/nursing by substituting for an infant an aged 
man who reaches for a woman with ample breasts. 
The resonance between the two themes casts the 
woman as both a mother and a lover, her role being to 
assist in the rebirth of the aged man. 

The god Pawahtun has close associations with re- 
birth and resurrection in Maya art. Perhaps the best 
example of this is his merging with the turtle out of 


6.15. Polychrome plate depicting dancing couple, PC.M. 
LC.p2.215. © Dumbarton Oaks, Pre-Columbian Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 


which the Maize God is reborn. His other typical role 
in the Classic period as a sky bearer is also part of the 
narrative of cosmogenesis, referring to the primordial 
separation of earth and sky (see Taube 1992: 94). The 
deity functioned in the Postclassic Yucatan as a patron 
of the five-day Uayeb’ period at year’s end (Tozzer 
1941: 135-139). Thus, he was closely associated with 
the transitional period when the universe expired and 
was reborn through ritual performance. 

The associations between Pawahtun and birth 
or renewal have another important manifestation 
in a series of codex-style vase paintings where he is 
shown emerging from a bearded serpent (Fig. 6.18). 
This creature is an extension of the leg of God K, or 
K'awil, here apparently a personification of lightning. 
The image seems to relate to the role of Pawahtun as 
a patron of thunder. These images are similar to the 
"amorous couple" figurines, as the god often fondles a 
bare-breasted woman who is occasionally wrapped in 
the serpent's coils (Taube 1989b: 375). The texts that 
accompany these images refer to the birth of this ser- 
pent, who in one case is given a series of titles: “grand- 
father of the turtle, turtle wind, he of the toad, stone 
ajaw.” These appear to be references to the apparition 


of Pawahtun from the serpent's jaws, connecting this 
being with the earth-turtle. The text of this vessel 
concludes by stating that he is the child of the woman 
depicted (Eberl 2003: 60). The connection of Pawah- 
tun with thunder and lightning might have implied 
an agricultural metaphor for such images, expressed 
through his coupling with a female personification 
of the earth. Viewed as a theme distributed across 
several artistic media, the “amorous couple" may be 
interpreted as a polyvalent metaphor for rebirth. De- 
pending on the context, the image might suggest the 
rebirth of the dead, the resurgence of plant and ani- 
mal life with the coming of the rains, or the renewal 
of the year. 

The association of the grandfather lightning and 
thunder deity with agricultural renewal is a wide- 
spread motif in Maya folklore. For example, among 
the Huastecs of the Gulf Coast, the agricultural 
cycle is intimately connected to the cycle of Maams 
(“grandfathers”) (Stresser-Péan 1952). These deities of 
lightning, wind, and rain are closely associated with 
snakes and live in caves with their wives. Through 
sexual union, the Maams degenerate and die, only to 
be reborn with their youthful vigor restored. Similar 
complexes have been identified among the Q’eqchi’ 


6.16. Naj Tunich cave, Drawing 18. Drawing by Andrea 
Stone. 
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(Dieseldorff 1966; Thompson 1970: 273-276), the 
Tzutujil (Mendelson 1965: 88, 137-138), and the 
Kiche’ (Cook 2000: 181). The Maam complex clearly 
seems to relate to the Patzkar, in which the aged, often 
ragged dancers hold snakes and attempt to copulate 
with the earth-woman. 

This complex may also relate to the imagery of the 
Jaina figurines. Although many of the figurines were 
looted, excavated examples come from tombs repre- 
senting a wide range of social status, where they were 
typically placed in the arms of the deceased." Often, 
more than one figurine was associated with a single 
body. Although many of the Jaina figurines show evi- 
dence of use prior to interment, their frequent asso- 
ciation with burials contrasts with the wider Maya 
area, where figurines are only occasionally found in 
funerary contexts (Rands and Rands 1965: 558-559). 
Importantly, many of the figurines representing both 
the amorous couple and maternity themes are rattles 
or ocarinas found most commonly in burials of chil- 
dren. This suggests that the theme they depict may 
not relate directly to the life history of the person with 
whom they are associated, but rather had some more 
esoteric function specifically related to their funerary 
context, such as regenerative amulets. 

This interpretation of the Jaina figurines relates 
closely to the appearance of the theme in the Naj Tu- 
nich cave. As pointed out by Stone (1995: 135-154), 
the cave setting of Naj Tunich provides a distinctly 
liminal, underworld setting for the esoteric rites that 
took place within it and which are represented in its 
paintings. This context specifically evokes the dark- 
ness, death, and chaos of the previous cosmic cre- 
ation. Drawing 18 may commemorate a performance 
in which the dangerous forces of the underworld en- 
countered within the cave were defeated (Fig. 6.16). 

Importantly, at Naj Tunich, these rituals seem to 
have been the domain of elites, whose presence is 
signaled by associated artifacts and hieroglyphic texts 
(Stone 1995: 154, 183). This contrasts with Jaina, 
where the theme is associated with a broad segment 
of society. It may, therefore, be possible to read the 
amorous couple theme in Maya art on a level tran- 
scending class identity. The theme seems to have been 
conceived as a universally accessible locus of ritual 
power. In the aristocratic context, it was performed 
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in order to prove the character and superhuman pow- 
ers of the adult male ritual participants. In contrast, 
at Jaina, the theme provided a means of defeating the 
forces of death and decay that threatened the passage 
through the underworld, particularly for children. 

If this interpretation is correct, then it sheds light 
on the aesthetics of performance in relation to the fu- 
nerary rites to which so much ancient Maya art was 
devoted. Specifically, the contrast between ugliness 
and beauty embodied by these figurines is used as a 
metaphor for a metaphysical transformation from 
death to rebirth. In effect, these figurines describe res- 
urrection in aesthetic as well as symbolic terms. This 
has important implications for the general under- 
standing of the aesthetic dimension of Maya art and 
performance, in which the creation of images accord- 
ing to canons of beauty was conceived directly in rela- 


6.17. Figurine depicting woman and child, Jaina, PC.M.LC. 
f5.68. © Dumbarton Oaks, Pre-Columbian Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 
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6.18. Birth of God N (Pawahtun), the “child” of a young woman, from codex-style vessel 5164. Drawing by author. 


tion to procedures for resurrecting the dead. By con- 
trolling highly refined art production processes, the 
elite may have laid claim to a ritual technology that 
assured their special ancestral status after death. As 
argued before, dance may also have been considered a 
physical act that facilitated ancestral rebirth. The root 
metaphor in this case is the dance of the Maize God, 
an image replete with suggestions of cosmic creation 
and agricultural abundance. 


Conclusions 


The “amorous couple" theme in Classic Maya art 
embodies many of the motifs and themes that typify 
the Patzkar and related dances of the modern Maya. 
It involves overt sexual play between aged men and 
younger women. The serpent imagery is absent from 
the "amorous couple" figurines, but can be inferred by 
comparison with similar scenes from painted ceramic 
vessels. The theme of cosmic regeneration implied in 
the contemporary Patzkar also finds expression in the 
figurines through the performance of Pawahtun, the 
patron of the end of the year. A theme of human fe- 
cundity and the cycle of generations may be implied 
by both the sexual content of the images and their 
reference to motherhood. Both Pawahtun imperson- 
ation and the Patzkar dancers seem to confront the 
forces of disease and death through a hybrid sexual/ 
maternal image. 


As in the Patzkar, rainmaking may also be implied 
by the figurines through the role of Pawahtun as a 
patron of thunder. He thus constitutes a structural 
equivalent of the modern Maya Earth Lords generally 
known as “grandfathers.” The agricultural theme seen 
in some variants of the Patzkar may also be implied by 
the metaphorical coupling of the male thunder/rain 
figure with a female earth personification. As in the 
modern dances, their progeny takes the form of maize 
and game animals. There is thus substantial evidence 
that dances similar in motif and theme to the modern 
Patzkar existed in the Classic Maya lowlands. Their 
extension into transitional highlands areas is even 
suggested by the figurine shown in Fig. 6.13, purport- 
edly from the Río Chixoy zone. 

I would like to emphasize, however, that these 
correspondences do not imply the inheritance of 
specific dances from the ancient period. There is no 
evidence from the intervening period to suggest such 
continuities. What we can say is that the similarities 
between dance traditions in these two cultural con- 
texts probably stem from a common religious heritage 
that emphasizes polyvalent ritual symbols intelligible 
to a wide segment of society. Examples include the 
prominence of deities such as Pawahtun, wind spir- 
its, Kawil, and Chahk, which embody natural phe- 
nomena, and the lore of cosmic creation, which is 
in part based on the model of domestic architecture 
(see Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 73). The antiq- 
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uity of these symbols is implied by their widespread 
occurrence throughout the Maya realm. Moreover, it 
has been argued that the symbolic structure of Maya 
ritual remained essentially the same before, during, 
and after the era of institutionalized kingship (Lucero 
2003). With this in mind, it is perhaps no great sur- 
prise to find similar configurations of dance motifs 
and themes among the Classic lowland Maya and the 
colonial and modern highland K’iche’. 

Above all, this analysis underscores some of the 
difficulties in making claims for the purely autoch- 
thonous origin of Maya dances. As a performance, the 
Patzkar seems to share much of its structure and im- 
agery with Spanish dances. However, its focus on ag- 
ricultural renewal and rainmaking are clearly rooted 
in ancient local practices. What is missing is the data 
which would allow us to link the dances firmly to spe- 
cific Prehispanic traditions. This critique of sources 
suggests a move away from the essentialist debate over 
cultural identity and toward a data-driven historical 
analysis. Only in this way will it be possible to attain a 
level of sophistication that transcends simplistic mod- 
els of performance as expressions of ideology. 
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Dance as an Image 
of Civilization 


A Tzotzil Maya tale told by Xalik López Castellanos 
of Chamula tells how the first people, who were like 
gods, learned to become human (Gossen 2002: 141- 
169). Fashioned of clay by Adam and Eve, these pri- 
mordial ancestors were naked and ate only greens, 
beans, and hard corn, one grain at a time. They slept 
all night, undisturbed by lust. This perplexed the de- 
mons, who first instructed them in sexual practices, 
and then decided to cast the world into perpetual 
darkness by killing Father Sun. Though they buried 
him, he rose again the next day, so the demons de- 
cided to give Father Sun rum mixed with their urine. 
But even this did not kill him; it only made him pass 
out. When he woke up, Father Sun remembered how 
good the rum tasted and offered it to the first people 
so that they would properly honor him: 


This was the trick! When the people finally took 
to drinking rum, 

They at last learned how to sing; 

They at last learned how to dance; 

They at last learned how to play the guitar and 
the harp; 

They at last learned how to have festivals; 

Now they knew everything. 

(GOSSEN 2002: 159) 


As a result, the first people were able to learn ev- 
erything they needed for survival, including textile 
manufacture, architecture, and maize agriculture. In 
this story of creation, the discovery of the skills re- 
quired for a proper festival is the pivotal event in the 
acquisition of culture. It suggests the meaning of 
dance among the Maya as an image of civilization, as 
well as a means of achieving harmony between the 
community and the gods. 

Although this narrative was collected in the twen- 
tieth century, its definition of culture in relation to 
dance performance is similar in many ways to that of 
the Classic Maya. During the Classic period, dance 
performance functioned as a metaphor for civilization 
in three principal modes. It was an image of divinity 
through which humans could acquire supernatural 
powers. It also structured society and played a key 
role in socialization. And finally, it was essential to 
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the definition of the state, both representing and en- 
acting royal authority. 


Dance as an Image of Divinity 


The capacity of dance performance to transport par- 
ticipants into a supernatural state is an important 
function of ritual activity among the ancient Maya. 
Some of the earliest known dances, such as transfor- 
mations into avian deities, reflect the fundamental 
association of dance with shamanistic rituals and al- 
tered states of consciousness. Bloodletting seems to 
have been closely connected to supernatural contact, 
triggering trance states in the participants and invok- 
ing participation of divine beings in the performance. 
It is perhaps this procedure which most strongly con- 
tributed to the identification of dance as a form of sac- 
rifice, a notion that remains current among the con- 
temporary Maya. 

Several distinct supernatural states were embodied 
in dance, including gods and way, the sometimes vio- 
lent and grotesque spirits of death and decay. These 
diverse manifestations were enabled through specific 
ritual procedures and were performed in different con- 
texts. The embodiment of way was achieved primarily 
through relatively private enema and drinking rites, 
while impersonation of gods seems to have taken place 
in the context of public ceremonies. Transformation 
into gods also occurred after death through dances 
of apotheosis. Many of these changes were linked to 
distinct dance poses, such as the strongly hunched or 
agitated poses associated with way manifestation. An 
"acrobatic" pose, balanced on the arms with the feet 
upward, evoked resurrection. 

Rituals of supernatural communication were close- 
ly connected to the wearing of costumes and masks, 
often displaying the emblems of particular deities 
(Fig. E.1). On some occasions, dancers carried images 
of supernaturals or were transported in litters adorned 
with sculptures representing deities (Fig. 2.10). They 
also wore architectural headdresses in order to con- 
trol the living forces believed to be inherent in tem- 
ples (Fig. 5.48). Dance may have been conceived as a 
way of giving sacred beings life and voice through the 
medium of the dancer’s movement and song. 
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E.1. Figurine (ocarina) from Nebaj, Guatemala. Drawing by 
author. 


Other performances involved the display of regalia 
that provided a cosmological context for the dance. 
These include the Flapstaff dances at Yaxchilán, 
linked to summer solstice, and references to solar-fire 
symbolism, embodied in the centipede-jaguar em- 
blems that appear in numerous performances (e.g., 
Plate 2, Figs. 1.11, 1.21). Serpent imagery also provides 
a cosmological content for dance, as in the "celestial 
snakes" depicted on Site R Lintel 4 (Fig. 1.2). 

Such displays did not merely represent rulers’ 
control over divine forces but actualized this power, 
making it real through an aesthetically grounded ex- 
perience. Combined with music and the fragrance of 
burning offerings, dance was often visualized as the 
direct manifestation of supernatural forces. In many 
cases, this aesthetic complex was grounded in the 


use of sacred materials such as jadeite jewelry, which 
was equated with ancestral breath. The flowers fre- 
quently worn in dancers' headdresses also evoke the 
spirit world (e.g., Figs. 1.8, 2.4, 5.41). Dance was thus 
one component of a multisensory complex that mate- 
rialized the sacred realm of the gods. Contemporary 
Maya performance reflects similar concepts in which 
the bodies, masks, costumes, and spaces of the dance 
are imbued with ancestral presence. 

In many dance scenes, a mirror held before the 
ruler may signal the materialization of the supernatu- 
ral realm through a process of divination (Plate 4, Fig. 
2.23). Mirror-gazing as a metaphor for the clarity of 
divine vision is expressed in the Popol Vuh, in which 
the metaphor of a fogged mirror symbolizes the im- 
perfect perception of the divine experienced by ordi- 
nary people (Recinos 1950: 169). In ceramic painting, 
the mirror is consistently shown in profile, such that 
it addresses the ruler and never the profane eyes of 
the viewer. This implies the exclusive nature of divine 
vision. 

As a time-based art form, dance was an ideal me- 
dium for integrating supernatural communication 
with cosmic cycles of creation and destruction. This 
was reenacted in the context of royal dances on period 
endings, which celebrate the regular anniversaries 
of cosmic creation, as well as in dances dramatizing 
solar rebirth (Fig. 6.9c). In some cases, dance repre- 
sented narratives of creation for political purposes, 
as in Bonampak Room 1, where a story of cosmic de- 
struction and renewal is integrated into rituals of le- 
gitimization of dynastic bloodlines (Fig. 2.20, 2.26). 
This narrative was presented in a sequence of dance 
events or acts performed by a large cast whose roles 
are indicated by distinctive costumes and attributes. 

The theme of triumph reflected in the royal dances 
of creation was relevant for the entire society, as sug- 
gested by the use of plates depicting dancing Maize 
Gods in elite and sub-elite burials throughout the 
Tikal-Uaxactún area (Plates 5, 6, 10). These plates 
utilize the Maize God’s resurrection, an important 
part of the creation narrative, as a metaphor for an- 
cestral apotheosis and the continuing influence of the 
dead in the world of the living. Similarly, the “amo- 
rous couple” figurines used as burial offerings at Jaina 


may have served as amulets of regeneration for a wide 
segment of the population (Fig. £.2). These examples 
demonstrate that ancient Maya dance was not always 
overtly political, but often religious in orientation. 
The theme of victory over the forces of the under- 
world, through apotheosis or a shamanistic battle, 
also structured the design of dance venues. Dance 
performances manipulated every dimension of archi- 
tecture, being situated in, around, and on top of build- 
ings. Many structures were designed with terrestrial 
symbolism, suggesting the identification of their inte- 
riors with the underworld. Some were even built with 
subterranean passages, symbolizing the twisted bow- 
els of the earth’s interior which the dancers had to ne- 


E.2. Figurine depicting “amorous couple,” Jaina, PC.M.LC. 
f5.71. © Dumbarton Oaks, Pre-Columbian Collection, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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gotiate (Figs. 5.22). The climax of this movement 
pattern is the dancer's emergence from the main por- 
tal, a motif commemorated in architectural sculpture 
(Figs. 5.33-5.41, 5.43, 5.44). Some of these dancers 
wear the regalia of warriors, thereby reinforcing the 
heroic nature of the performance. Further, because 
the Maya considered sacred architecture to embody 
living beings, often identified with the ancestors, 
these performances demonstrate the dancers' control 
over these numinous forces. 


Dance as an Image of Society 


As the first people in the Tzotzil tale discovered, 
dance and music were an integral part of community 
festivals. So, too, the ancient Maya saw dance as a mir- 
ror of society, structured according to class, age, and 
gender. Dances involving distinct supernatural beings 
symbolized the ideals of civilized humanity. The most 
important morally positive image of civilization was 
no doubt the Maize God, whose dances appear in di- 
verse media. In Holmul-style pottery, the Maize God 
dances with a backrack bearing a mountain, which 
commemorates his role in establishing the primordial 
hearth at the center of the household (Plates 7, 8). As 
the Tikal Dancer, the Maize God embodies the life 
force of young maize plants, which provide the sub- 
stance of human flesh (Plates 5, 6, 10). 

In contrast to the graceful and grounded dances 
of the Maize God are the writhing and unearthly ex- 
ertions of way, which elites could manifest through 
dance and the consumption of hallucinogenic sub- 
stances and alcohol (Figs. 4.17, 4.18). The iconography 
of the way stresses snakes, jaguars, centipedes, deer, 
birds, peccaries, crustaceans, and other wild animals, 
combined in grotesque ways that suggest savagery (see 
Taube 20032). As negative carnivalesque images, they 
define the boundaries of civilization as well as dem- 
onstrate the dancers' ability to control bestial urges. 

The universality of both Maize God and way perfor- 
mances is a conceit that disguises the fundamentally 
gendered interpretation of ritual dance among the an- 
cient Maya, a notion that has survived in many mod- 
ern Maya communities. Hieroglyphic texts and most 
images preferentially focus on male performers, with 
women generally cast in supporting roles. The themes 
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of these dances frequently involve warfare, hunting, 
and the ballgame, which are strongly stereotyped as 
masculine activities. In Maya culture, the Hero Twins 
ofthe Popol Vuh—who are exemplary hunters, monster- 
slayers, ballplayers, and sacrificers, as well as danc- 
ers—represent the heroic potential of these activities. 
The alignment of these gender roles underscores the 
importance of violence as a key aesthetic concept in 
Maya dance. This aesthetic is also expressed in the 
presentation of both captive sacrifice and male auto- 
sacrifice through dance performances. 

Even the gestural structure of ancient Maya dance 
makes reference to gender roles. For instance, the vig- 
orous movement of the feet and legs and the lifting 
of objects in the hands, seen frequently in images of 
elite performance, recall male gender roles associated 
with hunting, warfare, farming, and other activities 
that emphasize running and/or strength of arms and 
hands. On occasion, this relationship is explicit, when 
implements such as spears, shields, axes, and God K 
scepters (sacred axes) appear as dance parapherna- 
lia (Figs. 1.7, 1.12, 2.8, 5.15, 5.41). In contrast, women 
often dance with empty hands or cradle bundles in 
their arms, employing a gesture associated with nur- 
turing (Fig. 1.23; Stone 1991). Other dance gestures of 
women draw attention to textiles, such as the woman 
who lifts her tunic in Plate 3. This action subtly calls 
attention to the ideal of women's productivity embod- 
ied in textile manufacture (see Joyce 2000a: 186). 

The affirmation of gender roles through dance 
among the ancient Maya was likely expressed in a 
series of all-male rituals conducted as rites of pas- 
sage. This is suggested by numerous images of group 
dance activity involving both young and old men, par- 
ticularly at Bonampak (Plates 1, 2; Figs. 4.24b, 2.30, 
2.31). Some monumental images seem to be excerpts 
from these scenes of massed male dancers, showing 
pairs of performers, often of contrasting height (Fig. 
1.16b). Sometimes the shorter dancer is identified as 
a ch'ok (young person), as at Bonampak and on cer- 
tain painted ceramics (Plates 1, 2; Fig. 2.20). 

In several instances, male solidarity took the form 
of a communal bloodletting dance, as depicted at 
Bonampak, on the ceramic vessel k1452, and in im- 
ages of way manifestation (Plates 2, 11, 12; Figs. 4.24, 
5.40). The mural from Uaxactún Structure B-XIII 


seems to show several young men assisted by elders 
wielding bloodletting awls (Fig. 2.31). Although some 
scholars argue that bloodletting has been overempha- 
sized for the ancient Maya (Meskell and Joyce 2003: 
156) and was far from universal (Aoyama 2001), these 
examples point to the importance of these rites as a 
demonstration of collective male identity and politi- 
cal force, especially within the context of elite dance. 

From the Classic period to the present, the institu- 
tion of the young men's house has promoted the in- 
doctrination of boys into the culture of dance. These 
structures, which have been documented at several 
sites, were used for dance training and performance, 
for ritual purification, and as dormitories for unmar- 
ried men. The houses therefore served, and continue 
to serve, as a mechanism of social control, fostering 
the sociability of young men and providing a context 
for their supervision by elders. 

One Classic-period young men's house, Structure 
10L-223 at Copan, is located adjacent to a large plat- 
form that abuts the Great Plaza (Fig. 5.12). This sug- 
gests that this “male space” may have provided support 
for some of the most public rituals performed in the 
ancient city, perhaps periodically supplying musicians 
and dance troupes. In contrast, a young men's house 
at Chichén Itzá, the House of the Phalli, is relatively 
inaccessible, located in a walled lineage compound 
(Fig. 5.24). Presumably, these differences in location 
relate to the diverse social groups served by the young 
men's houses at these distant centers. 

While much evidence points to a masculine orien- 
tation of dance among the Maya, it would be an over- 
simplification to identify dance as dominated exclu- 
sively by male gender roles. This is revealed through 
examination of the gender of dance performers in re- 
lation to different bodies of data. For instance, in the 
context of the highly formalized hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, all dancers designated using the ahk’ot (dance) 
glyph are male. In monumental contexts, most im- 
ages of dancers are male; however, there a few images 
of female dancers, some of whom are solo perform- 
ers (Fig. E.3). In contrast, women are much more fre- 
quently depicted in pottery painting, both as dancers 
and as assistants to dancers (Plates 3, 4; Figs. 2.12, 
6.16). Finally, on figurines, women assume a major 
role as dancers (Figs. 6.10, 6.11). 
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omoy Stela X 
E.3. Dance performance by Lady Ok Ayin as the Moon 
Goddess, Yomop Stela, from western Maya area. Drawing 
by Nikolai Grube. 


This distribution suggests that as the prestige of the 
representational medium increased, there was a cor- 
responding emphasis on dance as a male gender role. 
It is interesting to contrast this distribution with the 
depiction of musicians, who are almost always male, 
regardless of the medium. The structure of gender 
performance in relation to dance during the Classic 
period, therefore, seems to be similar to that which 
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exists today, in which both sexes dance, but male 
dance is more closely associated with public, religious 
occasions. Likewise, today musical performance is al- 
most universally a male activity, even in private, non- 
religious contexts. 

The distribution of gender in relation to medium 
also demonstrates the critical dimension of dance 
as an expression of social status among the ancient 
Maya. Status marking is embedded in nearly every as- 
pect of dance, from the costumes worn to the places 
where it occurred. For example, the Maize God, an 
image that was accessible even to nonruling members 
of society, is typically laden with the elite symbols 
of jadeite, shell jewelry, and quetzal feathers (Plates 
7, 8, 10). The elitism expressed by these images may 
be symptomatic of broader social changes during the 
Late Classic period, when status was claimed by a 
wider segment of the population (see Schele and Fre- 
idel 1990). 

An array of iconographic, textual, and composition- 
al devices are used to indicate rank and status in Maya 
dance, including use of titles in textual captions, dis- 
tinctions in the size of dancers, disparities in quanti- 
ties of jewelry, and varying complexity of headdresses. 
Dancers appearing in pairs or groups are carefully ar- 
ranged in order to suggest the ranking of one person 
over the other. Sometimes this is achieved through 
frontal versus profile poses. However, it is also ac- 
complished by elevating more important figures using 
platforms (e.g., Bonampak Room 3; Plate 2). 

The architectural venues for dance were also de- 
signed to accommodate performers and audiences of 
differing social status. For example, many dances were 
publicly accessible, associated with open plazas and 
dance platforms built adjacent to areas of public as- 
sembly (e.g., Figs. 5.14-16). These public perfor- 
mances were balanced by an array of dances per- 
formed in more restricted venues, as indicated by 
stelae, lintels, and jambs inscribed with dance imag- 
ery and installed in restricted palace or temple sites 
or minor plaza areas (e.g., Figs. 1.11, 1.12, 1.14—24, 
5.32—36, 5.43, 5.44). A carved panel from the Palenque 
area refers to dance performance in association with 
an ancestral shrine (Fig. 3.6). Finally, the Ik’-style ves- 
sels produced in palace workshops in the vicinity of 
Motul de San José suggest the link between palace 
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feasts and dance performances through their use in 
feasting and their lavish dance imagery (Plates 11-13; 
Figs. 4.18, 4.24, 4.27-4.33). The small scale of these 
performances points to a religious role of dance as a 
sacred offering to the gods and spirits, as well as a po- 
litical function as part of a social transaction among 
elites. 


Dance as an Image of the State 


The capacity of dance to indicate social status is 
closely related to its role as an image of the state. In 
the Classic period, political identity was articulated 
with reference to the traditional seats of power of cer- 
tain noble families who produced lineages of kings. 
The public validation of rulership was a critical aspect 
of dance performance, motivating the documenta- 
tion of royal dance performance in monumental texts 
and images (Fig. E.4). Some are referred to in texts as 
“public ceremonies,” indicating a community valida- 
tion of the performance (Figs. 1.16a, 5.35). Ceramic 
painting documents the role of rulers as both danc- 
ers and audience for performances, usually watching 
from a throne or dais inside an elevated palace room 
(Plate 11). The positioning of dance performance 
within the ruler’s field of vision implies that the ritual 
occurs under his authority (see Houston, Stuart, and 
Taube 2006: 174). Forms of art that were less directly 
controlled by the court, such as some ceramic paint- 
ing and figurines, depict a broader range of dance par- 
ticipants, although audience members are generally 
not shown. 

Rulers danced to celebrate a variety of political 
events. Dances were held at Dos Pilas, Piedras Negras, 
and Yaxchilan to commemorate the anniversaries of 
royal births. At the latter site, as well as Motul de San 
José and Bonampak, dances marked royal accession. 
Frequently, these performances were augmented by 
feasting and the giving of gifts as a demonstration of 
royal largesse. Some of these gifts were painted pot- 
tery featuring images of dance, perhaps as a reminder 
of their ceremonial context. 

Many royal dances also affirmed dynastic continu- 
ity. At Yaxchilan, several lintels feature dances per- 
formed by kings with their heirs or the queen moth- 
ers, while the murals of Bonampak depict elaborate 


Xultun Stela 25 
8.4. Xultun Stela 25, from Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 


Inscriptions, vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 88, reproduced courtesy of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


festivals held in honor of the heir. Some rulers may 
even have impersonated ancestral kings in dance per- 
formance (Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006: 272). 
Dynastic continuity was also assured through rites 
of ancestor veneration and communication, which in- 
volved dance performance by both the living and the 


dead. Deceased rulers were often buried with musical 
instruments, presumably in order to facilitate their 
passage through the underworld and eventual rebirth. 
Two panels from the vicinity of Palenque illuminate 
the supernatural aspects of this process, in which 
the dead, in the guise of powerful deities, are of- 
fered power objects by their parents (Figs. 2.25, 3.6). 
The living had an important role as well, conducting 
dances and feasts, often in association with mortuary 
shrines, and burning sacrificial offerings. All of this 
anticipated the ancestor’s rebirth as an incarnation of 
the Sun God (Fig. 3.9). 

Certain styles of pottery suggest how some seg- 
ments of the population responded to these claims 
of legitimacy. In the Naranjo-Holmul area, rulers of 
minor sites adapted dance imagery produced by the 
royal courts to support their own status. One of these 
secondary centers, Buenavista del Cayo, supported 
workshops that produced a great deal of low-quality 
pottery depicting the Maize God in a manner remi- 
niscent of court pottery produced at the major cen- 
ters of Naranjo and Holmul (Fig. 4.5). A similar situa- 
tion seems to have existed in the Tikal-Uaxactün area, 
which produced its own distinctive dance imagery on 
pottery (the Tikal Dancer style). Like the Holmul-style 
ceramics, these vessels embody a range of chemical 
composition and painting quality, implying dispersed 
production not directly supervised by the main dynas- 
tic centers. These pottery styles exemplify how dance 
imagery was related to sociopolitical identity on a 
regional scale, linking minor and major houses into 
units that transcended family ties. 

Dance performances also functioned to formalize 
alliances between elite families. This is documented 
in texts, such as an account at Piedras Negras of the 
visit by the Yaxchilán ruler Yo'pat B'ahlam II in 749. 
The occasion of this visit was to witness the accession 
anniversary of the Piedras Negras king and to par- 
ticipate in dances and feasts. Alliances were also cel- 
ebrated by joint dances of kings and governors at Yax- 
chilán and related sites, as well as by an abundance of 
performances by paired men and women, which may 
be related to marriage negotiations or celebrations 
(Plate 3, Fig. 2.12). These reflect the practice whereby 
elites would marry outside of their families in order 
to acquire prestige and the goods needed to foster fac- 
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tional support. Many of the *marriage dances" appear 
on ceramics, which were likely used in the context of 
the feasts that accompanied these performances. 

Elite alliances often involved a military component, 
which was celebrated in numerous performances. 
Commemorated in various media, these include tex- 
tual references to victory dances performed by a Cal- 
akmul ruler, possibly coordinated with a visit by his 
royal ally from Dos Pilas, who danced with war em- 
blems (Fig. 1.5). Bonampak Room 3 depicts a victory 
dance in which captives are sacrificed in the midst 
of group bloodletting, probably performed by danc- 
ers from several sites (Plate 2). A similar rite may 
be shown on the jambs of the Codz Poop at Kabah, 
in which an auto-sacrificial bloodletting dance by 
a pair of men precedes captive sacrifice (Fig. 3.17). 
Mutual or group war dances are suggested by archi- 
tectural sculpture programs from sites in the north- 
west Yucatán and Campeche (Fig. 5.36, 5.38). These 
dances may have served a crucial role in training men 
for participation in war parties, and thus represent a 
link between performance and the coercive power of 
the state. This genre of performance continues today 
among the Maya, though its references to the state are 
reinterpreted as images of ethnic conflict (see Harris 
2000; Tedlock 2003). 


Aesthetics as Image and Process 


Essential to the construction of the state through 
dance performance was an aesthetic system in which 
dance functioned as a medium of social exchange. 
The most compelling evidence for this system relates 
to the way in which the body is presented in dance 
performance. Classic Maya dance representation con- 
sistently focuses on the body as its principal symbolic 
field and a site for the process of beautification. The 
identification of dance with beautification is docu- 
mented in colonial Yucatán, where the term tzublal, 
meaning a well-dressed man, was used by extension 
with reference to dancers ("because they are accus- 
tomed to go out looking gallant”; Martínez Hernán- 
dez 1929: 266). Similarly, both male and female elite 
dancers were among the “best dressed" of the ancient 
Maya, often performing wearing elaborate body and 
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face paint, wrapped in layers of textiles, and laden 
with sumptuous jewelry and feathers. The frequent 
depiction of the process by which costume elements 
were placed on performers emphasizes this aesthetic 
practice. 

Such representations demonstrate the associations 
of lavish costume with status and honor in Maya soci- 
ety, in contrast to nudity, which generally signals dis- 
grace (see Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006: 202-226; 
Schele 1984: 21). The Maize God's relatively skimpy 
attire might seem an exception to this principle; how- 
ever, the frequent rendering of the body of this deity 
with a red fill in several painting styles may indicate 
extensive body paint (Plate 8). In contrast, captives’ 
bodies are often rendered in a pink tone, suggesting 
unpainted skin (Figs. 3.18, 4.31a; K8738). The Maize 
God, therefore, is not depicted as “naked,” as captives 
are. The use of red pigment to accentuate the Maize 
God’s eyes and mouth and his face in general, suggests 
possible symbolic associations of this color with sen- 
sory acuity, vitality, and even procreation given Maya 
notions of the active forces embodied in speech and 
sight (see Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006: 141-175; 
Turner 1995: 152). 

In addition to body painting, the aesthetics of 
dance emphasize lavish visual display, particularly of 
costume and paraphernalia made of exotic and fabri- 
cated materials, such as jadeite, shell, paper, textiles, 
and feathers. These are often rendered in contrasting 
colors and textures, suggesting richness and energy. 
Many of the elements of dance costumes, such as mir- 
rored mosaics, shell jewelry, and jadeite ornaments, 
were chosen for their reflective or lustrous qualities, 
often contrasting with a dark base color. Likewise 
the dark green quetzal feathers of dance headdresses 
and backracks both reflect and refract light, creating 
iridescent effects as they sway with the slightest body 
movement. The intense colors and glittering effects of 
dance costume seem to evoke the flashing images and 
psychedelic hallucinations experienced during trance, 
a reference point for religious experience among the 
Maya. 

The ambiguity of the shamanistic journey implies 
that it would be a mistake to limit the emotional con- 
tent of Maya dance aesthetics to sensations of plea- 


sure. Particularly in light of the relationship of dance 
to various forms of violence, it is likely that these per- 
formances evoked feelings of fear as well. Maya danc- 
ers frequently radiated a terrible beauty, combining 
delicate feathers with decapitated heads, and the bell- 
like tinkling of shell and jadeite jewelry with the blast 
of trumpets. In addition to their religious functions, 
many of the dances of war, bloodletting, and sacrifice 
likely represented a chance for men to demonstrate 
their bravery. The aestheticized violence of dance thus 
served to cultivate and control aggression, using it to 
build social hierarchies. 

Dance costumes were prized not only for their vi- 
sual appeal, but because the materials from which 
they were constructed had metonymic associations 
with various dimensions of the cosmos. For instance, 
the fact that quetzal feathers were plucked from birds 
native to the highland cloud forests invested the low- 
land Maya dancers who wore them with certain spiri- 
tual properties that the exotic birds embodied. The 
feathers do not, therefore, "represent" spiritual power 
in a symbolic way, but rather materialize a particular 
dimension of the spirit world with which they are con- 
tiguous (see Tomlinson 1996 for an Aztec analogy). 

This aesthetic of supernatural materialization ex- 
plains the use of many materials in dance costumes, 
such as jadeite, which was linked to concepts of ances- 
tral breath and vital moisture (Taube 2005). Seashells 
perhaps connoted the underworld, being drawn from 
the liminal borders of the cosmos, though Spondylus 
was specifically associated with the heavens and the 
rebirth of the Maize God (Freidel, Reese-Taylor, and 
Mora-Marin 2002: 48). Bark paper had metonymic as- 
sociations with holy words and blood sacrifice as well 
as botanical growth, while woven textiles often had 
associations with the surface of the earth (see Joyce 
2000a: 77; Schele 1984; Schele and Miller 1986: 67, 
150, 176, 181, 190). When incorporated into a costume, 
these materials transformed the performer into a cos- 
mic being. 

In addition to their sacred associations, many of the 
elements of dance costume belong to a class of luxury 
or sumptuary goods acquired through trade or tribute. 
As the epicenter of both circulation and exchange of 
luxury materials and products, Maya rulers performed 


dances to formalize their reception of these goods, 
which were then redistributed through feasting. This 
is expressed at Bonampak, where wrapped bundles of 
cacao appear adjacent to scenes of costume presen- 
tation to dancers. Other texts and images stress the 
links between tribute and dance performance, such as 
a carved vessel from the Copán area which refers to a 
dance of “seventeen tributes.” Women often appear in 
dances wearing layers of woven garments and holding 
bundles labeled as “cargo.” In this context, both cloth 
and women are metonyms for productivity (Joyce 
2000: 186) and, hence, the flow of wealth from tribu- 
taries to the capital. Such considerations may even be 
embedded in general terminology for dance, which is 
related to terms for "give." 

When rulers displayed feathers, jadeite, and textiles 
in dance costume, they extended themselves into the 
wider network of social and spiritual relationships 
that these materials embodied. In this way, the aes- 
thetic trope of spiritual materialization in costume 
aligned the acquisition of political status with divine 
incarnation. The aesthetics of dance costume was not 
merely a matter of appreciation or contemplation, but 
was enacted as a form of social exchange and commu- 
nication through the display of spiritual and material 
wealth. 


Dance in Ancient Maya History 


Although most of the evidence adduced in support of 
this model of Maya dance aesthetics pertains to the 
Classic period, there is some indication that it may 
have much deeper roots. In particular, during the 
Middle Preclassic period, the Maya area saw the con- 
struction of the first truly urban centers at sites such 
as Nakbé, in extreme northern Guatemala (Hansen 
1998). Elites at this site organized long-distance trade 
networks, importing luxury items such as conch shells 
from the Caribbean and jadeite from highland Guate- 
mala (Clark and Hansen 2001: 15). Interregional trade 
continued during the Late Preclassic period and in- 
cluded cacao, jadeite, obsidian, pyrite, conch and Spon- 
dylus shells, and possibly birds (Freidel, Reese-Taylor, 
and Mora-Marín 2002; Guernsey 2006: 146-151; Mo- 
holy-Nagy 1989). With the exception of the obsidian, 
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this suite of goods is immediately recognizable in later 
representations of dance and feasting, and may have 
been used for such purposes by the early Maya elites. 

There is thus a broad correlation between the de- 
velopment of political complexity and trade in sump- 
tuary goods in the Maya area. But how exactly did this 
type of trade enable sociopolitical integration? Ken- 
neth Hirth (1992) suggests that interregional trade 
was in essence a social transaction that leaders used 
to build systems of clientage. In this system, luxury 
goods may have been exchanged as gifts, bride wealth, 
or special payments such as bribes or reparations. In- 
terregional alliances created through the exchange 
of luxury items could also be relied upon in times of 
crisis, when leaders were called upon to supply subsis- 
tence goods. Feasting may thus be interpreted as both 
a symbol and a test of a ruler's ability to provide for his 
constituency. The display of luxury goods in the form 
of regalia or foodstuffs during a feast or performance 
was not merely a sign of personal wealth, but an affir- 
mation of the ruler's ability to mobilize resources on a 
local and regional scale. 

One problem with the model proposed by Hirth 
is that it does not explain why these particular items 
were valued. Rarity is only part of the answer. The 
exchange of these items must have been supported 
by a formalized system of beliefs that ensured their 
sociopolitical value (see Rathje 1972). This process 
has been documented in the case of Spondylus shell, 
which became prominent as a luxury exchange item 
during the Late Preclassic (Freidel, Reese-Taylor, and 
Mora-Marín 2002). Its value was actively promoted by 
rulers through an elaborate ritual and iconographic 
system that linked its significance to that of jadeite 
mainly in the form of jewelry. By manipulating this 
new aesthetic technology, a ruler could demonstrate 
that he was conversant in the rich meanings that 
these objects embodied. In other words, he knew 
what the items were worth and could communicate 
this through the appropriate ritual protocols, includ- 
ing dance. 

By the Late Classic, Maya elites assured their mo- 
nopoly over meaning and therefore the exchange 
value of sumptuary goods by controlling production 
of these items, including jadeite and shell jewelry, and 
polychrome ceramics (Ball 1993; Inomata 1995, 1997; 
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Inomata and Stiver 1998; Reents-Budet et al. 1994). 
These items achieved circulation through a number 
of routes. Some, such as fine pottery, were exchanged 
as gifts between elites (Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 294- 
305; Taschek and Ball 1992). Others, such as jadeite 
and shell beads and cacao, probably circulated as a 
form of currency, with copper bells added to this en- 
semble at the end of the Classic period (Freidel, Reese- 
Taylor, and Mora-Marín 2002: 43). 

Many luxury items, together with staples such as 
beans, were amassed as tribute, as commemorated in 
texts and ceramic images that become increasingly 
abundant in the Late Classic (Stuart 1995: 356—358). 
Through dance performances, Late Classic Maya rul- 
ers were able to display, consume, and possibly distrib- 
ute an array of exotic items in an aesthetically com- 
pelling manner that highlighted their personal role in 
mobilizing these goods. For these rulers, dance dem- 
onstrated the link between ideological power and the 
coercive force required to collect tribute. Thus, Clas- 
sic Maya statecraft was far more than “a thespian art,” 
as Geertz (1980: 120) claims for the "theater state" of 
nineteenth-century Bali. 

The end of the Classic period, ca. AD 600-800, 
witnessed the most spectacular proliferation of dance 
imagery and texts in Maya history, both in elite and 
non-elite contexts. While this does not necessarily 
correlate to a period of maximum performance, it 
does attest to the sociopolitical importance of dance 
in this era. It is possible that the increase in dance 
representations during this period came in response 
to unstable political conditions. The Late Classic pe- 
riod was a time of dramatic population growth, pos- 
sibly exacerbated by environmental degradation in 
certain areas. This combination of factors led to in- 
creased conflict throughout the southern lowlands 
(Webster 2002: 223-228). Many dance images come 
from zones of conflict and collapse; most poignant are 
the Bonampak murals, which were never completed 
and were executed near the end of kingship at the site. 
Similarly, the dance monuments of Yaxchilán, com- 
missioned rapidly ca. AD 750—780, emphasize dance 
as a mechanism for coalition-building. Yet kingship 
collapsed here as well, just after 800. 

Despite the rhetoric of solidarity promoted through 
dance imagery and texts, dance performance as it was 


conducted in the Late Classic period may actually have 
contributed to the collapse of kingship. As the number 
of elites pressing claims of legitimacy increased, there 
was a concomitant upsurge in the quantities of luxury 
goods displayed and consumed in the dances and the 
feasts that accompanied them. We have only to look 
at the astounding variety of performances depicted in 
Ik”style pottery to gain a sense of the extravagance of 
these ceremonies. Produced during the reign of suc- 
cessive rulers at a relatively small site during the late 
eighth century, these vessels depict scores of dance 
performances, no two of which utilize exactly the 
same costumes or paraphernalia. These images seem 
to revel in the spectacle of conspicuous consumption. 

Supplying these goods required the control of trade 
routes, which would have been difficult to maintain 
in the fragmented political environment and could 
only have provoked disputes among rival factions. 
The increasing emphasis on tribute would have placed 
heavier demands on the suppliers of both luxury and 
subsistence goods. This strain on the interregional 
trade and tribute system kept the Maya in an almost 
constant state of warfare, which exacerbated the prob- 
lems brought on by other factors. This scenario, then, 
envisions dance not as epiphenomenal, but rather as a 
crucial element of the social fabric and a major force 
in Maya history. Even though the Maya may have 
conceptualized dance as a means of conflict resolu- 
tion, the way it was conducted, with its emphasis on 
expensive costuming and its integration with systems 
of warfare and tribute, was counterproductive over 
the long term, contributing to the collapse of southern 
lowland Maya civilization during the early ninth cen- 
tury. To be like gods in this way was unsustainable. 

In a classic essay published nearly thirty years 
ago, David Freidel (1980) made a case for the emer- 
gence of kingship in the southern Maya lowlands as 
a revolutionary act, a social invention based on new 
definitions of culture and society. These new identi- 
ties were embodied in a state religion, communicated 
through the visual and performance arts (Freidel and 
Schele 1988). In the Late Preclassic and Early Clas- 
sic periods, dance became established as a ritual of 
legitimacy, focusing on fundamental themes, includ- 
ing avian transformation and performance as maize 
and cacao deities. By the Late Classic period, dance 


performance appears to have expanded dramatically, 
reflective of population growth and increasing socio- 
political complexity. After the collapse of these states 
in the ninth century, the Maya elites revitalized them- 
selves and their performances, drawing upon themes 
that had previously existed, such as the resurrection 
dance of the Maize God (Fig. 5.27). Other traditional 
dances were expanded in scale, such as the massed 
war dances documented by Diego de Landa in the six- 
teenth century (Tozzer 1941: 94). 

This synthesis shows the close relationship between 
dance and political identity throughout Maya history. 
Consistently, dance provided a way for communities, 
regardless of their scale, to achieve political goals 
through a ritual of divine communication. As the an- 
cestors of the Tzotzil discovered when they drank rum 
for the first time and began to dance in honor of Fa- 
ther Sun, this transformation affected them on physi- 
ological, psychological, spiritual, and mental planes. 
From this perspective, civilization is a miraculous oc- 
currence, fusing technological knowledge with spiri- 
tual awakening and catalyzed by the ritual complex 
of music, song, intoxication, and dance. Civilization is 
thus a state of mind, but it is also an image of embod- 
ied, transcendent, and aestheticized action. 
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t516 "dance" expressions ordered by date 


Grammar Name of Source Context Iconography Agent Date of Dance Monument 
Dance Date 
| ne-pi ORG Alt. L D1 building dedication seated figure, K'awil Yo'pat 91.0.1111 91.0.1111? 
star in headdress (May 30, 653) (May 30, 653) 
| cha/5e-b'i S PEN after accession — Chakaw Nahb' 91111712 91116.2.8? 
Chan (Jan. 14, 664) (Sept. 5, 668) 
l ?? -ye?-ke PNG St. 39 D7-E7 ? — Ruler 2 912.2.314 912.5.0.0 
(Aug. 31, 674) (une 2, 677) 
La Corona 
l ?? STE an D — — 912.8.13.0 ca. 9.12.10.0.0 
(Feb. 1, 681) (May 7, 682) 
| ?? DPL HS 2 west, PE — Calakmul ruler, 91210.0.0 after 9.12.10.0.0 
Step 2 F2 with B'alaj Chan (May 7, 682) (May 7, 682) 
K'awil 
IN ux ajen ch'e'n DPL HS 4, Step1B9 |3-Katun anniversary — B'alaj Chan K'awil 9121211.2 9121211.2 
'legs' of birth (Dec. 4, 684) (addition to stair) 
(Dec. 4, 684) 
IN ‘legs’ NAR St. 30 D12 PE offering, dressed as K'ahk' Tiliw Chan 914.3.0.0 914.3.0.0 
jaguar deity Chahk (Nov. 19, 714) (Nov. 19, 714) 
IN u- ‘legs’ DPL St. 11 C2 PE at Dos Pilas triadic, platele Itzamnah K'awil 914.5.0.0 914.5.0.0 
headdress, mask with (Nov. 4, 716) (Nov. 4, 716) 
jaguar-paw nose 
N yax mutal su- ?? DPL St. 14 F1 PE at Dos Pilas riadic, platelet mask, Itzamnah K'awil 914.0.0.0 914.5.314 
-la ‘legs’ and headdress (Dec. 1, 711) (Jan. 17, 717) 
N yax ?? nah chan DPL St. 15 E5 PE at Dos Pilas riadic, platelet mask, Itzamnah K'awil 91430.4.0 91430.4.0 
‘legs’ and headdress (Dec. 28, 721) (Dec. 28, 721) 
N sak nah ?? (white | PNG St. 8 D21 3-k'atun anniversary of net skirt, Teotihuacan K'inich Yo'nal Ahk II | 9.14.12.7.2 91412.7.2 
building ??) birth regalia (Feb. 18, 724) (Feb. 18, 724) 
N T? DPL HS 1, Step 3 L1 ?? — Itzamnah K'awil 914.111.415 914.13.0.0 
(Jan. 7, 723) (Sept. 23, 724) 
IN sak nah ?? (white Dunba Baks in yitah relationship to hummingbird headdress; | Chak Tok' Tun Ahk 91217131 915.2.71 
building ??) Panel 1 E1 K'inich Yo'nal Ahk II spear and shield, inside Chamay (Dec. 17, 689) (Dec. 26, 733) 
Panel D.O. vaulted structure 


LEZ 


IN ?? (reference TIK Temple 4 victory performance mosaic skull headdress, Yik'in Chan K'awil 91515.2.3 9151514.0 
to shrine/cave) Lintel 3 G2 God N attributes Quly 13, 746) (Mar. 7, 747) 
CC kuchte? b'ahlam MS1121 ?? x-ray costume, Yajawte' K'inich 91518.010 ca. 9.15.18.0.10 
(throne -jaguar) jaguar throne (May 25, 749) (May 25, 749) 
CC P? MS1403 ?? x-ray way costume Yajawte' K'inich oe ca. 9.16.0.0.0 
(May 5, 751) 
CC ?? K1454 ?? headdress presentation, ?? ?7? ca. 916.0.0.0 
mirror-divination (May 5, 751) 
CC ?? K1452 PP waist panels, ?? TP ca. 9.16.0.0.0 
iguana headdress (May 9, 751) 
| jasaw chan YAX St. 1 T1 near summer solstice flapstaff Itzamnah B'ahlam II | 915.91716 ca. 9.16.1.0.0 
(June 22, 741) (Apr. 29, 752) 
| 2? -to-ma ?? ti’ AGT St. 5 D3 PE plaited headdress B'alaj Chan K'awil 9.13.0.0.0 916.5.0.0 
‘legs’ (of fire deity?) (Mar. 15, 692) (Apr. 8, 756) 
IN xukpi? te kuy . . . YAX Lintel 5 B2 40 days after accession holding bird-staffs Bird Jaguar IV 916.1.2.0 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
(June 8, 752) (Apr. 3, 757) 
IN? E YAX Lintel 6 A3 same as Lintel 43 holding basket staff, Bird Jaguar IV 916.1.8.6 ca. 916.6.0.0 
jaguar-paw staff (Oct. 12, 752) (Apr. 3, 757) 
CC chakat (basket) YAX Lintel 6 B2 same as Lintel 43 holding jaguar-paw staff | sajal 916.1.8.6 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
(Oct. 12, 752) (Apr. 3, 757) 
IN — YAX Lintel 7 B2 2 days after Lintel 6, 43 holding God K Bird Jaguar IV 916.1.8.8 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
event (Oct. 14, 752) (Apr. 3, 757) 
... ti'ch'am k'anil? -ma YAX Lintel 42 C2 same as Lintel 5 riadic Bird Jaguar IV 916.1.2.0 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
ahk'ot (June 8, 752) (Apr. 3, 757) 
IN? chakat (basket) YAX Lintel 43 same as Lintel 6 holding basket staff, box? | Bird Jaguar IV 916.1.8.6 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
(Oct. 12, 752) (Apr. 3, 757) 
... ti'ch'am ?? -o-ma YAX Lintel 1 C1 accession triadic Bird Jaguar IV 916.1.0.0 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
ahk'ot (Apr. 29, 752) (Apr. 3, 757) 
IN xukpi? YAX Lintel 2 K1 5-tun accession holding bird-staffs Bird Jaguar IV 916.6.0.0 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
(motmot?) anniversary (Apr. 3, 757) (Apr. 3, 757) 
CC xukpi? YAX Lintel 2 G1 5-tun accession holding bird-staffs Itzamnah B'ahlam 916.6.0.0 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
(motmot?) anniversary Ul (Apr. 3, 757) (Apr. 3, 757) 


t516 "dance" expressions ordered by date, continued 


Grammar Name of Source Context Iconography Agent Date of Dance Monument 
Dance Date 
...ti'ch'am ch'ahom? YAX Lintel 3 C2 PE triadic Bird Jaguar IV 916.5.0.0 ca. 9.16.6.0.0 
ahk'ot (incense (Apr. 8, 756) (Apr. 3, 757) 
offerer?) 
CC hab'ab' (clearer, YAX Lintel 50 A2 ? flapstaff K'inich Tatb'u ?? ca. 9.16.10.0.0 
separator) Skull II (Mar. 13, 761) 
CC ‘legs’ YAX Lintel 32 D1 1 day after Lady Xok triadic, Lady Evening Itzamnah B'ahlam Il | 9.13.1715.13 ca. 9.16.10.0.0 
bloodletting on Lintel 24 | Star with bundle (Oct. 25, 709) (Mar. 13, 761) 
CC jasaw chan YAX Lintel 33 D1 summer solstice flapstaff Bird Jaguar IV 91516.1.6 ca. 9.16.10.0.0 
Qun. 21, 747) (Mar. 13, 761) 
IN? yukil ?? YAX St. 9 A2 ? cloth through apron, Bird Jaguar IV 916.7.9.2? ca. 9.16.10.0.0 
plaited headdress (Sept. 27, 758) (Mar. 13, 761) 
CC ‘legs’ XUL St. 25 A2 ? Waterlily Serpent — — ca. 9.17.0.0.0 
costume, holding (Jan. 20, 771) 
jaguar, snake 

IN chan chan STR Lintel 4 B2 ? snakes Bird Jaguar IV 916.1612.2 ca. 9.17.0.0.0 
(celestial (Oct. 10, 767) (Jan. 20, 771) 
snakes) 

N hut mo' hu'n STR Lintel 5 A4 ? rattles; macaw and ?? 916.1417.2? ca. 917.0.0.0 
(macaw face vulture headdresses Qan. 28, 766) (Jan. 20, 771) 
headband) 

N jasaw chan YAX Lintel 9 A4 near summer solstice flapstaffs Bird Jaguar IV 9.16.17.6.12 ca. 917.0.0.0 

Qun. 16, 768) Qan. 20, 771) 
Hetalteco 
N jasaw chan YAX gra Ln A1 y near summer solstice? flapstaffs Bird Jaguar IV ?? ca. 9.17.0.0.0 
(Jan. 20, 771) 
IN um NAR scepter? ? — Yo'pat K'ahk' 9.171.11.2 ca. 917111.2 
Ukalaw Chan (Aug. 24, 772) (Aug. 24, 772) 
Chahk 
PN Bowl . : 

IN 17 pat (17 El be Mitos near zenith passage = Yax Pasaj Chan 917.4.10.18 ca. 9.17.4.10.18 
tributes) s Yo'pat (Aug. 5, 775) (Aug. 5, 775) 

IN pitzil K3296 ?? Waterlily Serpent Yax Pasaj Chan T2 ca. 91741018 
(ball-playing) costume, eyeball rattle Yo'pat (Aug. 5, 775) 


6tc 


IN joch’ k'ahk'? PSD Lintel 4 2 fire drill Tilom 917.0161 ca. 9.17.10.0.0 
chapaht? (fire- (Dec. 7, 771) (Nov. 28, 780) 
drill centipede?) 

IN ho’ ?? sak janab? | YAX Lintel 52 B2 PE triadic, Chahk headdress | Bird Jaguar IV 916.15.0.0 ca. 9.17.10.0.0 

(Feb. 15, 766) (Nov. 28, 780) 

IN ‘legs’ YAX Lintel 53 B2 same as Lintel 32 triadic, bird headdress; Itzamnah B’ahlam II | 9.13.17.15.13 ca. 9.17.10.0.0 
Lady Evening Star with (Oct. 25, 709) (Nov. 28, 780) 
bundle 

IN k'an ??-0ma YAX Lintel 54 A2 PE triadic Bird Jaguar IV 9.16.5.0.0 ca. 9.17.10.0.0 

(Apr. 8, 756) (Nov. 28, 780) 

IN ‘legs’ NAR St. 13 B1 PE triadic, yo'pat headdress K'ahk' Kalomte 9.1710.0.0 91710.0.0 

(Nov. 28, 780) (Nov. 28, 780) 

IN em? mo' PNG Panel 3 M1 k'atun accession — Ruler 4 9.15.18.3.15 91711.61 
(descending? anniversary Quly 29, 749) (Mar. 24, 782) 
macaw) 

IN chok (scattering) | El Kinel Mon. 1 A3? PE deer headdress with Itzamnah B'ahlam 918.0.0.0 918.0.0.0 
rattle, holding spear 112 (Oct. 7, 790) (Oct. 7, 790) 
and fan 

CC ?2? BPK Room 1 Cap. ? dressing; Waterlily Winal-mouth P 918.1.2.0 

21 Bl Serpent headdress, Jaguar (Nov. 11, 791) 
feathered backrack 

CC k'uk' (quetzal BPK Room 1 Cap. ? Waterlily Serpent Aj B'ahlam Chok ? 918.1.2.0 
feathers) 42 A2 headdress, feathered ch'ok (Nov. 11, 791) 

backrack 

?? ?? BPK Room 3 Cap. ? jaguar ear and centipede | Winal-mouth ? 9181.2.0 

6 B3 in headdress, axe, fan Jaguar (Nov. 11, 791) 

CC kach, man ?? CPN Str. 10L-18 ? rope pectoral, sacrificial ? 3 918.111.0.4? 
ch'ahom (bound W B3 heads (Aug. 14, 801) 
?? incense Copan T 18 
scatterer) Jamb NW 

Copan T 18 7 

CC k'ab'al? MAC ? sacrificial heads, spear, Yax Pasaj Chan ? 918.111.0.4? 

SE shield Yo'pat (Aug. 14, 801) 

CC k'ab' ?? ERE 1g ? sacrificial heads, spear, Yax Pasaj Chan ? 918.11.0.4? 

W shield Yo'pat (Aug. 14, 801) 

IN ?? XUN St. 8 PE spear, shield, feathered Waxaklajun Ub'ah 91910.0.0 91910.0.0 
backrack K'awil of Naranjo (May 2, 820) (May 2, 820) 


Abbreviations: Alt. (altar); CC (complement clause); Cap. (caption); HS (Hieroglyphic Stairway); IN Cintransitive); Mon. (monument); PE (period ending); St. (stela); Str. (Structure). Site name abbreviations follow Graham 1975. 
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Notes 


Introduction 

1. This synthetic definition derives from a number of ethno- 
graphic sources, including Christenson 2001: 160-162; Cook 2000; 
Doctolero 2002; Janssens and Van Akkeren 2003; La Farge and 
Byers 1931: 99-106; McArthur 1966; Mendelson 1958; Paret- 
Limardo 1963; Tedlock 2003; and Yurchenko 1978, as well as the 
author's field experience. 


Chapter 1 

1. On the textual sources for ancient Greek dance, see Lawler 
1964; Naerebout 1997: 189-206; and Smigel 1998. 

2. There are also four surviving Maya hieroglyphic manuscripts 
or codices dating to the Postclassic period. These texts consist 
mainly of almanacs and calendrical tables, and are not directly rel- 
evant to the present study. 

3. Conventions for rulers names follow Martin and Grube 
(2000), though vowel length has been adjusted. 

4. Stuart, Houston, and Robertson (1999: 38) identified a syl- 
labic substitution for T516 as "a-k'a-ta;" which supports the ahk'taj 
reading of the intransitive form rather than ahk’otah, as inferred by 
Grube (1992: 204). 

5. This vessel was excavated from a secondary burial in Group 
7M-8 at Copán (Viel and Cheek 1983: 599). It depicts a way figure 
related to the Ahkan complex, but combined with features associ- 
ated with the Jaguar Fire God (see Grube 2000: 97). 

6. The dance mentioned on Aguateca Stela 5 should also be 
noted in this context. This monument, dated to 9.16.10.0.0, re- 
cords a dance by B'alaj Chan K'awil on the 9.13.0.0.0 period-ending. 
Although the name of the dance is partly eroded, it does include the 
"legs" compound. This was doubtlessly intended as a reference to 
other similar dances performed by the Dos Pilas ruler, mentioned 
on Hieroglyphic Stairways 2 and 4. See also the discussion of this 
monument in Houston 1993: 108-110. 

7. Schele and Grube (19902) interpret this sign as a glyph for 
plaza areas, whereas Looper (2000) suggests the possibility that 
it refers to symbolic caves. Stuart and Houston (1994: 33) identify 
this glyph as a toponym at Machaquilá. See also Stuart and Houston 
1994: 91. 

8. Houston 1993: 99-100, Fig. 4-2; Stuart and Houston 1994: 19. 

9. See Proskouriakoff 1960, 1963-1964; Martin and Grube 
2000: 116-137; Mathews 1997; Schele and Freidel 1990: 262-305; 
and Tate 1992. 

10. On this monument, see Schele and Freidel 1990: 283; Tate 
1992: 126-128; and Mathews 1997: 181-184. 

11. The fourth lintel of Temple 1, Lintel 8, installed over the east- 
ern (side) doorway, depicts a capture event (see Tate 1992: 150). 

12. The third lintel in Temple 42, Lintel 41, shows Bird Jaguar IV 
in war attire, together with a wife, Lady Wak Jam Chan Ajaw (Tate 
1992: 250). The text emphasizes militaristic themes. 

13. For Ch'olti Moran (1935: 21) gives chakach as “cesta, cesto" 
(basket); see also Ch'orti' uhohk'ir e chaka’, “weft strand of a basket" 
(Wisdom 1950: 468); Chontal chach, “basket” (Knowles-Berry 1984: 
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408). Kaufman (2003: 981) reconstructs Greater K'ichean *chakach 
as “basket.” 

14. The dedication date of Lintel 5o is also not certain. Tate 
(1992: 172-173) suggests that it may date to the reign of K'inich 
Tatb'u Skull III; Martin and Grube (2000: 128, 129) tentatively as- 
sociate the panel with the reign of Bird Jaguar IV. Having examined 
the lintel in 2004, I concur with the analysis of Martin and Grube, 
based on carving style. 

15. Another lintel, also unprovenienced but also produced by 
a subordinate center to Yaxchilán, is La Pasadita Lintel 4 (Mayer 
1995: 82; Schele and Grube 1995: 137). This monument records a 
dance on December 7, 771, by the sajal Tilom, who wears a feath- 
ered backrack and deity headdress. The name of the dance may be 
jock k'ahk' ch'apaht, “fire-drill centipede;" a reference to the ceremo- 
nial fire drill he holds. 


Chapter 2 

1. A number preceded by a x designates images in the Justin Kerr 
photographic archive, online at www.famsi.org (see Maya Vase Da- 
tabase), and a number preceded by ws designates pottery that was 
chemically sampled by the Maya Ceramics Project, Department of 
Anthropology, National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian 
Institution. 

2. Virginia Miller (1981: 134-135) distinguishes between feath- 
ered “wings” which extend to the sides of the frontally depicted 
figure, and the vertical “backrack,” which extends upward and is 
visible in profile representations. Although the wings seem to be 
built upon two poles, whereas the backrack is constructed on a 
single pole inserted into the belt, it is often difficult to distinguish 
these two constructions in a frontal representation. For this reason, 
in the present study, any large, feathered apparatus attached to the 
back of a ruler's belt is called a backrack. Smaller armatures with 
feathers that are attached directly to the upper arms are referred to 
as wings. 

3. The methodology proposed here draws from that developed 
by Kubler (1967, 1969), which focus on examining the systematic 
relationships of imagery within a particular style. 

4. Schele (1992: 123) attributes this interpretation of the text 
of Site R Lintel 2 to Nikolai Grube and Barbara MacLeod. See also 
Mayer 1995: 76. 

5. On Dos Pilas Panel 19, the young heir lets blood into an in- 
cense burner wearing a plaited headdress with emerging flames. 
The flaming headband is also worn by rulers dressed as fire spirits, 
as on Naranjo Stela 33, Tikal Temple 3 Lintel 2, and Tikal Altar 5. On 
K1440, these flame-like elements are painted red, indicating fire. 

6. Palanquins are depicted on Temple 1 Lintels 2 and 3, and Tem- 
ple 4 Lintels 2 and 3. Several mold-made figurines from Jaina also 
appear to represent rulers enthroned on palanquins (Pifia Chán 
1968: 119). Maya palanquins are discussed by Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker (1993: 310-317), mainly in relation to warfare. 

7. See K206, 2781, 8738. Musicians also appear in association 
with battle in the Bonampak Room 2 mural (see Miller 1986: 100). 
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8. For a discussion of the sculpture program of this building, 
see Chapter 1, as well as Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 356-362; 
Schele and Freidel 1990: 282-283, 481; Tate 1992: 213-224; and 
Mathews 1997: 203-221. 

9. Taube (2005: 27) interprets the Pax god as a symbol of the 
world tree. 

10. See also Taube 2004b: 286-290 for a discussion of similar 
dance imagery appearing on Stair Block II of Copan Structure 10L- 
16 (Fig. 3.9), which Taube describes as a “celebration of male virility 
and bravery.” 

11. Tate (1992: 229) reconstructs its inscribed date as 9.16.7.9.2 
(September 27). 


Chapter 3 

1. Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1975; Hinde 1972; Morain 1978. 

2. Ancona-Ha et al. 2000; Kurbjuhn 1980, 1990; Miller 1981, 
1983; Stone 1977, 1991. 

3. On the codex style of pottery, see Coe 1973: 98; Hansen, Bish- 
op, and Fahsen 1991; Reents and Bishop 1987; and Robicsek and 
Hales 1981. 

4. This group includes at least fifteen vessels: K521, K1003, 
K1152, K1199, K1370, K1644, K1815, K2208, K2213, K3201, K4011, 
K4013, K4056, K4385, K4486. See Robicsek and Hales 1981: vessels 
19-31. A glyphic caption for the figure of Death on x1152 identifies 
him as a way. 

5. Foncerrada (1970) and Coe (1973: 98, 1978: 34) describe this 
performance as a dance. Foncerrada (1972) and Lounsbury (1985) 
discuss the images in relation to the Popol Vuh narrative. See also 
counterarguments by Coe (1989: 165-166), Spero (1991: 190-193), 
and Taube (1992: 24, 52, 1994a: 672). 

6. In most of the cases, the verbal phrase includes the 1670 logo- 
graph reading yal, “throw down,” or a syllabic equivalent. On three 
of the fifteen vessels (K1370, K2208, and x3201), the verb is tzakaj, 
“conjures,” preceded by a cluster of undeciphered signs. 

7. Regarding this pose, see also Baudez 1992: 40; Coe and Ben- 
son 1966: 16; Grube 1992: 201; Looper 1991a: 88-89; Proskouria- 
koff 1950: 28; Reents 1985: 82; and Schele 1988: 302, 313. 

8. This structure is also known as Structure 2c-6. The date re- 
corded on the right jamb has been correlated to 883 or 987 by vari- 
ous scholars (see Carrasco 1992; Schele and Grube 1995: 203). See 
also Carrasco and Perez de Heredia 1996; Proskouriakoff 1950: 169; 
and Pollock 1980: 183-195. 

9. See also K2781, K3092, and «8738. 

10. Andrea Stone (1999: 316) suggests that the mural above the 
Northwest Colonnade dais of the Temple of the Warriors at Chi- 
chén Itzá depicts such a war dance. 

11. Taube (2005: 25) first noted the presence of the "crocodile" 
element in this glyphic caption; however, he interpreted the subfix 
as a syllabic sign reading “ya.” In contrast, I believe that this sign, 
combined with the mirror element held in the crocodile’s mouth, 
is an instance of sT4, a glyph that functions in texts as logographic 
te; “tree,” and also as a numeral classifier (Macri and Looper 2003: 


175): 


12. On the archaeology of this structure, see Hendon 1985; Lar- 
ios and Fash 1985; and Webster 1989. 

13. Figures similar in pose and sculptural conception to the danc- 
ers appearing on the House of the Bacabs also adorned the facade of 
Structure 8N-66 in Sepulturas Group 8N-11 (see Orefici 1997: 226, 
Plate 223; Webster and Inomata 2004: 156, Fig. 4). 

14. Emmanuel 1895, 1896, 1916; see also Prudhommeau 1965: 
18ff. 


Chapter 4 

1. On k1837 and K7720, no animal is present, and the skyband is 
replaced by a serpent. This is probably another example of the well- 
known visual pun based on the homophony of words for "snake" and 
“sky” in Classic Mayan language. On ms1125, the snake or Principal 
Bird Deity is replaced by a feathered serpent. This may be a pars pro 
toto image, signifying the bird through its wing only. It could also 
symbolize the serpent vehicle of the Maize God’s rebirth. 

2. For discussions of the relationships of these captions to the 
adjacent figures, see Coe 1978: 96; Reents 1985; and Reents-Budet 
1991. 

3. On ms1374 (Plate 7), a third caption for the figure bearing a 
monkey in his backrack is identical to the main sign of the emblem 
glyph of Machaquilá. The caption of MsHo1g9, excavated at Holmul 
but, like ms1374 and ms1682, made in the vicinity of Naranjo, iden- 
tifies the lone dancer as “six jaguar place, holy Tikal/Dos Pilas ajaw.” 
MSH412 also includes glyphic references to Tikal and Calakmul. The 
captions of k7814 and k8966 are also clearly related to this group 
and identify the figures as “six jaguar place,” "maize six sky/snake 
place,” and (on K7814) “maize six monkey place b'akab'>” 

4. MSH412 also includes captions referring to the dancers’ back- 
racks as the “middle of the cave.” 

5. Coggins 1975: 440—443; Reents-Budet and Bishop 2003; Re- 
ents-Budet et al. 1994: 197. This theme was originally referred to as 
the "Uaxactün Dancer” because its earliest examples were found on 
plates excavated at Uaxactún (Hellmuth 1982; Smith 1955). 

6. Reents-Budet et al. 1994: 198. Coe (1982: 88) interpreted 
the Tikal Dancer as the dance of Hero Twins before the lords of 
underworld. 

7. Out of the 179 figures depicted on the Tikal Dancer plates and 
Holmul-style vessels, only four could not be assigned to one of the 
ten arm pose categories. These include ms1127, the leftmost figure 
on MS1420 (K4619), MS1643, and MSog30. 

8. This interpretation is supported by the imagery of Tikal Tem- 
ple 4 Lintel 2, which shows a Tikal ruler seated on a palanquin cap- 
tured from Naranjo and wearing the Holmul Dancer-style backrack 
(see Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: Fig. 73). 

9. This ceramic style was formerly known as the “x-ray style” 
(Coe 1973, 1978) and the “pink-glyph style” (Kerr and Kerr 1981). 
See also Reents-Budet, Guenter, and Bishop n.d.; and Reents-Budet 
et al. 2007. 

10. E.g, MS0031/MS1121/MS1814/K2795/K3054, Ms1403, Mint 
Museum 89.64.4, and Museo de Vidrio vase. 

11. Way are also commonly interpreted in relation to specific 


polities through their frequent association with full or partial em- 
blem glyphs (e.g., Miller and Martin 2004: 157). Again, however, 
we note that this interpretation rests on a narrow view of the em- 
blem glyph main signs, which merit further study. 


Chapter 5 

1. On issues of access to performance venues within Maya cen- 
ters, see Inomata 2006a, 2006b; Looper 2001, 20032; Miller 1988; 
Newsome 2001; Reents-Budet 2000; Ringle and Bey 2001; and 
Sanchez 2005. 

2. E.g., Folan et al. 2001: 246-248; Healy 1988; Inomata and 
Stiver 1998; Pendergast 1990. 

3. This is sometimes termed a "theatrical building” or “thematic 
structure" (Fash and Fash 1996: 135-136; Houston 1998: 520). 

4. For alternative interpretations of figural sculpture in shap- 
ing social spaces in Maya centers, see Joyce and Hendon 2000 and 
Bachand, Joyce, and Hendon 2003. 

5. These figures can be readily compared with the murals of 
Structure 5p-Sub-10-1st at Tikal, in which the figures surrounded in 
cloud scrolls are placed below a celestial band (see W. R. Coe 1990: 
Fig. 32). Valdés (1989: 34-35) identifies the Uaxactün Structure H- 
Sub 10 figures as royal portraits. Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 
143), however, asserted that this building is a popol nah. 

6. This combination of motifs was formerly thought to refer 
to an alternate name of the popol nah, sak nikteil nah (“white/pure 
plumeria [flower] house"), which is mentioned in early colonial 
sources (Fash 1992: 94). However, this was based on a faulty deci- 
pherment of T533 and did not account for the serpent or centipede 
heads. 

7. Webster (1989: 22) interpreted another small building at 
Copán, Structure 9-81 in Sepulturas, as a young men's house based 
on ballgame equipment found within it. This structure, however, 
also yielded equipment for manufacturing textiles, suggesting other 
functions (see Hendon 1997: 42). 

8. Interview with Juan X., April 7, 2006. 

9. The stela platform at Yaxché Xla(b)pak is about 7 m square 
and supported at least six stelae (Dunning 1992: 238-239). Only 
Stela 4, the upper portion of which survives in relatively good con- 
dition, may show a dancer (see Dunning 1992: 141, Fig. 7-5). 

10. This assertion is also supported by the appearance of figures 
that supported the vaults of nearby Structure 5c3 (the House of the 
Little Faces). These anthropomorphic figures are shown pushing 
aside their clothing to display their genitals, a gesture suggestive of 
bloodletting. 

11. See Mayer 1981: 22-23; Pollock 1980: 508-514; and Prosk- 
ouriakoff 1950: Figs. 99d, 99e. 

12. For excavation data on Structure 10L-18, see Becker and 
Cheek 1983. See also Baudez 1994: 189-200; Fash 2001: 171; Grube 
and Schele 1990; and Plank 2003: 298-317. 

13. On the context and possible original location of Stela 11, see 
Baudez 1994: 198; Becker and Cheek 1983: 426; Gordon 1896: 38; 
Martin and Grube 2000: 212. 
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14. In fact, Pollock (1980: 122) notes a probable tomb under- 
neath the foundation of a structure located just northwest of Struc- 
ture 481; however, no excavations were carried out at this location. 


Chapter 6 

1. See, for example, Bricker 1981: 129-154; Christenson 2001; 
Cook 2000; Gossen 1986b; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; Van 
Akkeren 2000b; Vogt 1964. 

2. For an similar approach to the colonial cultures of Central 
Mexico, see Lara 2004. 

3. Martí (1961: 47-91) provides an extensive summary of Maya 
dance in the colonial period. 

4. Sacrificial dances also occur in the home or other more re- 
stricted spaces. An example is a Mam dance in which twin ears of 
maize are wrapped in paper and danced, prior to placing them on 
an altar and censing them with copal (Méndez Cifuentes 1967). 

5. For ethnographic examples, see Christenson 2001: 160-162; 
Cook 2000: 55-62; Doctolero 2002; Janssens and Van Akkeren 
2003; La Farge and Byers 1931: 99-106; McArthur 1966; Mendel- 
son 1958; Paret-Limardo 1963; Thompson 1930: 103-104; Yurch- 
enko 1978. For archaeological analogies, see Brown 2005 and 
Brown and Gerstle 2002. 

6. These dances are discussed by Acuña (1975: 127-156), Chin- 
chilla Aguilar (1963: 9-19, 260-291), Feldman (2000: 94, 106- 
107), Mace (1981: 93-103), Morales Hidalgo (1978, 1988), Toledo 
Palomo (1965), Van Akkeren (2000b), and Ximénez (1975: 85). 

7. On the Rabinal Achi, see Acufia 1975; Brasseur 1862; Breton 
1999; Mace 1967; Tedlock 2003; Van Akkeren 2000a. On the Carni- 
val in Chiapas, see Bricker 1981: 138-149; Gossen 1986a; Vogt 1993: 
159-178. 

8. On dance sponsorship, see also Bode 1961: 227-231 and La 
Farge and Byers 1931: 99. In the Chan Kom, a Yucatec town, the 
sponsor (cargador) was assisted by two men (Toor 1947: 369). 

9. Interview with Juan X., April 7, 2006. 

10. This technique was documented by Termer (1957: 212) in 
the 1920s. 

11. Maya masks are discussed by Krystal (2001), Luján-Muñoz 
(1987) and Ortiz Martínez (1993). Face masks are not worn by fe- 
male dancers, as in the Rabinal Achi. In some communities, such 
as San Andrés Xecul, there are taboos against women touching or 
even seeing masks when they are not being presented publicly (in- 
terview with Juan X., April 7, 2006). 

12. On the morerías, see García Escobar 1985, 1987; Hill 1998; 
and Luján-Muñoz 1987. Gage (1958: 201) mentions the rental of 
feathers for dance costumes in the 1630s. 

13. See also Bode 1961: 232-234; Doctolero 2002: 20; García 
Escobar 1989a: 44-48; La Farge and Byers 1931: 102-104; Paret-Li- 
mardo 1963: 68, 143-144. 

14. See Guzmán 1965: 29; La Farge and Byers 1931: 100. This is 
also the case for the Tzunun dance of Aguacatán, which is taught 
by the leader of a musical ensemble from Chajul (personal observa- 
tion, 2006). 

15. Interview with Juan S., January 3, 2005. 
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16. In colonial Yucatán, the choirmaster (in early years referred 
to using the ancient title aj kambesah, "teacher") directed most of a 
community’s religious affairs (Farriss 1984: 320-351). Another title 
appearing in the early Yucatecan sources is ah cuch tzublal, given to 
the individual responsible for the performers (Martínez Hernández 
1929: 81). 

17. Interview with Juan S., January 3, 2005. 

18. Some cylindrical drums are strongly influenced by European 
prototypes; see Tozzer 1907: 74-75. 

19. On the Flying Pole dance—which probably arrived in the 
highland Maya area in the Postclassic period—see García Escobar 
1989b; Leal 1982; and Stresser-Péan 2005. 

20. Interview with Juan S., January 3, 2005. 

21. Clowns, comedians, and magicians are mentioned in several 
colonial sources relating to the Yucatán. See Acufia 1975: 17-18; 
Sánchez de Aguilar 1937: 149-150; Tozzer 1941: 93, 218. 

22. See Acufia 1975; Brasseur 1862; Breton 1999; Christenson 
2001: 160-162; Cook 2000: 55-62; Doctolero 2002; Janssens and 
Van Akkeren 2003; La Farge and Byers 1931: 99-106; Mace 1967; 
Mendelson 1958; Paret-Limardo 1963; Tedlock 2003; Van Akkeren 
20004. 

23. Mace 1970: 19-152; Cook 2000: 171-184; Lothrop 1929: 6; 
Saquic Calel 1970; Termer 1930: 662, 1957: 214-219. 

24. Mace's approach contrasts with that of Termer (1930) and 
others, who would group dances according to genre (i.e., historical 
drama, dramas relating to nature, or comedy). 

25. Cook (2000: 272) spells the name of this dance "Tzulab;" 
while Ordófiez (1968) both Hispanicizes the name and omits the 
glottal stop, calling it the “baile de los tzules.” 

26. Data concerning dances performed in San Andrés Sajcabajá 
and reported here were collected by the author during interviews 
between January 2005 and March 2006. I have changed the infor- 
mants' names to protect their privacy. 

27. Interview with José M., March 9, 2006. 

28. The element of whipping seen here, as well as prominently 
in a number of contemporary Maya dances such as the Patzkar, is 
doubtlessly rooted in widespread practices of mortification and 
punishment in Spain, especially in the context of Holy Week (see 
Weckmann 1992: 222-223, 250-253). 

29. The tarasca also appears in Maya performance in the Dance 
of San Jorge, performed in Rabinal, where it takes the form of a 
large serpent costume called Tarakach' (Hutcheson 2003: 235). 

30. On the Atamalcualiztli, see Durán 1971: 296; Sahagün 1969, 
vol. 1: 230-231, 1993: 65-69. 

31. Interestingly, Mural 3 of Tepantitla Portico 2 at Teotihuacán 
seems to use a glyph depicting a centipede to refer to a line dance 
in which four figures form a chain joining hands with the left arm 
passing between the legs (see Taube 2000: 31, Fig. 24a). 

32. It is interesting as well that the Popol Vuh dance sequence 
includes a Weasel dance, which recalls the weasels carried by some 
modern Patzkar dancers as well as the animal-skin masks worn in 
some instances. In other parts of Mexico, Matachín dances em- 
ploy similar animal imagery. Among the Tarahumaras of northern 


Mexico, for example, the Matachines wear stuffed foxes, squirrels, 
or opossums strapped to their backs, as a mother carries her child 
(Lumholtz 1902, vol. 1: 354). Similar attributes are carried in Maya 
rainmaking and fertility dances performed during Carnival in the 
Cuchumatanes (see Deuss 2007: 162—163). It is difficult to attribute 
this imagery to a specific historical process given the widespread 
use of animal impersonation as a form of ritual humor in Meso- 
america (see Bricker 1973: 215-216). 

33. This interpretation is similar to that proposed with reference 
to the "celestial snake" dance on Site R Lintel 4 (Fig. 1.2). 

34. See Guthrie and Benson 1995: 318, 319. Cf. Stone 1995: 145- 
146; Joyce 2002: 339; and Meskell and Joyce 2003: 127. 

35. On the archaeological context of the Jaina figurines, see 
López Alonso and Serrano Sánchez 1984, 1997; Piña Chan 1968: 
122, 1998: 387; Mansilla et al. 1990; and Ochoa and Salas 1984. 


Appendix 
1. Houston, Golden et al. 2006. 
2. Grube 2004b. 
3. Houston, Escobedo et al. 2006. 
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